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THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM — PHASE TWO 
Tuomas C, BLAISDELL JR. 


On June 5, 1947, Secretary of State George C. Marshall delivered a brief 
address at a Harvard University commencement. A few sentences in the 
address were devoted to the problem of European recovery. These few sen- 
tences have had a profound effect, and it is difficult to measure the po- 
tentialities of events which they set in motion. Secretary Marshall spoke, 
as many before him had spoken, of “the visible destruction of cities, fac- 
tories, mines, and railroads.” This was the story that had been told many 
times, the tragic story of bombed homes, smashed locomotives, shattered 
factories, blown bridges, and blocked canals. But he went on to point out 
that there was an even more serious destruction than this visible and easily 
understood physical destruction of war. More serious was the “dislocation 
of the entire fabric of European economy.” The rebuilding of the economic 
structure of Europe would take “a much longer time and greater effort 
than had been foreseen.” 

Secretary Marshall recognized that much of the aid necessary to the re- 
building of Europe would have to come from America. But in extending 
such aid, he said, the United States should aim at providing “a cure rather 
than a mere palliative.” Toward this end, he suggested, the countries of 
Europe should agree among themselves as to the things they could do by 
working together to promote a genuine recovery. Any aid from the United 
States, he said, should be given to help carry out a plan of recovery initiated 
by and agreed upon by the nations of Europe. 

The weeks immediately after Secretary Marshall’s address at Harvard 
were dramatic. The American offer of aid to Europe was rejected by the 
representatives of the Soviet Union. Several eastern European countries 
changed their minds about active association with the western European 
nations in this major project. Representatives of sixteen nations of western 
Europe met in Paris to work out a cooperative program for recovery.’ The 
United States was not formally present at this conference. But Lewis V. 
Douglas, our Ambassador to the United Kingdom, was in close touch with 
the conference, and Will Clayton, Under Secretary of State, who was rep- 
Tuomas C. BLAISDELL Jr., is Director of the Office of International Trade of the United 


States Department of Commerce. The opinions expressed in this article are those of the 
author and do not necessarily reflect the policy of any governmental agency. 


1 For summary of the Paris meeting, see In- of the conference report, see Department of State 
ternational Organization, Il, p. 158-60. For text Publication 2930, European Series 28. 
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resenting the United States at the reciprocal trade negotiations in Geneya, | 
was available for consultation. Furthermore, American technical consyl. | 


ants were in touch with the work that was done. 

The Paris meeting was not just another conference to prescribe remedies 
for the ills of Europe. And it was not just another diplomatic gathering to 
draft an agreement between the United States and the individual nations, 
It had a constructive quality. Something new had to be created. The United 
States was not sending a diplomatic representative to the individual gov- 
ernments of Europe to determine how much aid would be necessary to ef- 
fect the rehabilitation of each country. It was sitting in as an informal ad. 
viser at a meeting of European governments who were trying to find ways 
of working together for their mutual benefit. 





To reach a meeting of minds, much creative work had to be done. It was _ 


not sufficient to determine how much aid was needed from the United 
States. The countries had to agree on production goals in each of many in- 
dustries. They had to think across their own national boundaries and plan 
in terms of such things as international power development and customs 
unions. And while these discussions were going on the European govern- 
ments and the American officials had to remember that their proposals 


would have to be tested later on the anvil of debate in the Congress of the | 


United States. The crucial question was, “Had General Marshall and the 
Paris Conference properly understood the mind of the American people?” 
Now that the European proposals have passed the test of American 
opinion, with certain modifications by the President's committees and by 
the Congress, many are still inclined to think of the European Recovery 
Program as an entirely new development in our policy regarding the re- 
covery of Europe. Actually, it is a culmination and fulfilment of a policy 
of cooperation that has been followed consistently during and after the 
war. The dependence of the Allies on each other was inherent in all of the 
organizations established during the war and in the series of inter-related 
organizations which we now call the United Nations agencies. 

Towards the end of the war, discussions had been carried on in London 
within the European Advisory Commission concerning the establishment 
of a European agency to deal with the problems of recovery. The repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the 
governments-in-exile in London hold long discussions about the establish- 
ment of machinery for the recovery of economic life in Europe once mili- 
tary action had freed those countries occupied by Germany. 

One of the main subjects of those discussions was the proposal for an 
Economic “Council” or “Commission” for Europe. Unfortunately, it was 
impossible to get agreement on the form or scope of such an organization. 
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THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 445 


Eventually it was found necessary to establish three temporary organiza- 
tions. One of these was known as the Emergency Economic Committee for 
Europe; the second, the European Coal Organization; and the third, the 
European Central Inland Transport Organization.* The United States from 
the beginning participated in these agencies, whose loose organization was 
adopted primarily to provide an easy entrance for the eastern European 
countries — an opportunity which was used only slightly. Probably the best 
known is the European Coal Organization (ECO), which helped in plan- 
ning for increased coal production in various countries of western Europe. 
To do this, programs for providing and utilizing mining machinery, pit- 
props, and other supplies had to be worked out. This organization also 
assumed the responsibility for recommending import allocations of coal 
from the United States, Poland, and Germany to the participating coun- 
tries. Close working relationships with the United States made possible a 
fair distribution of the coal which was becoming available in steadily in- 
creasing quantities from the United States. 

The Emergency Economic Committee for Europe was the moving spirit 
ina number of related programs. It provided the impetus for the first ma- 
jor international conference for dealing with the grain and cereal shortage 
in Europe in the spring of 1946. It also undertook to expedite the produc- 
tion and distribution of timber, fertilizer, chemicals, and other commodi- 
ties in short supply. It provided a forum for the discussion of trade prob- 
lems and on several occasions laid the groundwork for the discussion of 
financial problems among its member governments. Furthermore, it as- 
sisted in the reestablishment of the first thin lines of trade with the various 
zones of Germany. 

The European Central Inland Transport Organization was also effective 
in speeding economic recovery. It made possible a more efficient exchange 
of railway cars. It arranged for the reestablishment of through interna- 
tional traffic among the major centers of Europe and for more efficient use 
of existing equipment. 

These cooperative international organizations, born of the needs of the 
postwar crises, provided invaluable experience for the more difficult task 
of planning a long-range recovery for Europe. But there is a clear distinc- 
tion between these war-born organizations and the organizations that are 
working toward fundamental economic recovery. Our thinking and theirs, 
during and immediately after the war, was based on the idea that the na- 
tions of Europe would be able to reestablish themselves as strong, inde- 
pendent nations if we sent them enough of such basic commodities as food 


_ and coal to make up for their temporary material shortages. This was the 


2For summaries of the work of these three organizations, see International Organization, I, 
P. 178-81, 8378-80, 554; II, p. 160. 
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concept of American aid as a relief from crisis. It was this concept that led 
us to expect more than could properly have been expected from the British 
Loan, the French Loan, and the Lend-Lease settlements. In a somewhat 
different frame of reference, the same concept lay behind the relief actiyi. 
ties of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. It jg 
important to remember, however, that of the nations participating in the 
European Recovery Program, only Austria, Italy, and Greece received aid 
through UNRRA. All other aid, except for the program for displaced per 


sons, went to repair the destruction in eastern Europe. Moreover, UNRRA’s | 


activities were limited strictly to the sending of relief supplies — such as 
food, fertilizers, transportation equipment, medicine, and coal — that were 
needed to fight hunger, disease, and bad weather. The UNRRA program 
was in no sense a program for basic economic recovery. 


The European Recovery Program is broader and deeper than any of the | 
programs of assistance that went before it. It is not a set of grants and , 


loans made by the United States for relief purposes. It is concerned with 
the preservation of human freedoms that we in the United States cherish 
in common with the people of western Europe. It is not an attempt by 


the United States to dictate the economic and political patterns that inde- _ 


pendent nations want. It is a fundamental agreement — a recognition of 
the common ground between European and American ways of thinking 
about production, trade, standards of living, and free institutions. The 
statement of objectives to which the sixteen countries jointly committed 
themselves in their Paris report rings true in American ears. 

The participating countries have agreed on ambitious but definite goals 
of production, and they have pledged themselves to make the fullest and 
most effective use of their existing productive capacity and all their avail- 


able manpower to reach these goals. They are undertaking to modernize | 


their equipment and transportation so that labor will be more productive, 
conditions of work will be improved, and the standards of living of their 
people will be raised. One of their most important objectives is the rapid 
achievement of internal financial and monetary stability, and as one of the 
measures to attain this objective they will set aside funds in their own cur- 


rencies equivalent to the dollars advanced by the United States. They have | 


agreed to cooperate with one another and with like-minded countries in 
all ways possible to reduce barriers to the expansion of trade, in accord- 
ance with the principles of the draft charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization. In addition to reducing the barriers to trade, they are under- 
taking to remove the obstacles to the free movement of persons from coun- 
try to country. Finally, they are mutually committed to organizing coopera- 
tively the means by which their common resources can be developed.’ 


3 For text of the Convention for European countries on April 16, 1948, see International Or- 
Economic Cooperation, signed by the sixteen ganization, II, p. 420—6. 
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THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 447 


In more concrete terms, the countries in the recovery group have set 
themselves the following production goals, to be reached by 1951: 

1) Restoration of prewar bread-grain production and of an intensive 

livestock economy. 

9) Increase of coal production to 584 million tons yearly, an increase of 
82 million tons above the 1938 level. 

3) Expansion of electricity output by nearly 70 billion kilowatt hours 
and an increase of generating capacity by 25 million kilowatts, which 
is two-thirds above prewar. 

4) Development of oil-refining capacity to two and one-half times pre- 
war. 

5) Increase in crude-steel production to 55 million tons yearly or 20 per- 
cent above prewar. 

6) Expansion of inland transport to carry 25 percent more than prewar. 

7) Rehabilitation and restoration of the merchant fleets of the partici- 
pating countries. 

8) Supply from European production of most of the capital equipment 
needed for these expansions. 

These proposed levels of production were the basis on which the amount 
of aid needed from the United States was computed. 

The European Recovery Program might have been initiated and carried 
through without so much as an offer of help from the United States if the 
dollar earnings of Europe had been sufficient to finance the purchase of 
the goods necessary to recovery — goods which are available only in the 
United States. In essence the program is an underwriting of the dollar defi- 
cit of western Europe with regard to the western hemisphere, so that goods 
essential to a recovery program can be purchased. In spite of the substan- 
tial loans that have been made by the United States to Europe since the 
war, the countries of western Europe have had to liquidate their dollar as- 
sets and their gold holdings to buy what they needed from the western 
hemisphere. They have not been able to pay for their imports with their 
exports, and their international account is badly out of balance. There are 
various reasons for this shortage of dollar assets. For one thing, the world- 
wide shift of prices since 1939 has increased the cost of European imports 
by a much larger proportion than the prices of European exports. In the 
second place, the European countries have lost, perhaps permanently, a 
large part of their revenue from foreign investments and a great part of 
their earnings from shipping and financial services. In the third place, the 
Far East, which was once an important source of relatively cheap raw ma- 
terials for the industries of Europe, has not recovered from the serious dis- 
locations caused by the war. In the fourth place, Europe must now import 
certain kinds of manufactured goods that are normally produced in Eu- 


rope. 
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In determining the amount of dollars that the countries of western Ey. 
rope would need in the next four years, both the Paris committee and the 
government committees in the United States computed the costs of the 
materials that Europe would have to import to achieve the production 
goals that had been set. The program, consequently, has the features both 
of a materiel procurement plan and a program of financial aid. The gear. 
ing of financial loans and grants to a program of supply is not without pree. 
edent; but never before has it been used on anything approaching the scale 
of the European Recovery Program. 

One of the most striking features of the program is the intent to permit 
the participating countries to use some of the dollar funds extended by the 
United States to buy goods from other countries, principally in the westem 
hemisphere. This feature of the program, usually referred to as “off-shore 
purchasing,” is a realistic recognition of the fact that the United States can- 


not supply all of certain commodities needed by Europe without damage | 


to its own economy. However, by permitting the countries of Europe to 


purchase recovery goods from other countries, the United States indirectly | 
furnishes dollar credits to countries that are its normal customers, and who 
want the goods which are in more plentiful supply here. Off-shore pur- | 
chasing will contribute directly to the reconstruction of the familiar pat- | 


tern of “triangular trade” between Latin America, Europe, and the United 
States. 

Another pattern of trade that is implicit in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram is trade between eastern and western Europe. Every group that has 
studied the problem of European recovery has concluded that a large part 


of the raw material needs of western Europe can best be supplied by east- 


ern Europe. Eastern Europe is the normal source of a large part of the grain, 
timber, coal, and potash used by the people of western Europe. And in ex- 
change for these raw materials, western Europe normally exports indus- 
trial equipment and consumer goods to eastern Europe. There are some of 
our people who still fear that trade with eastern Europe, and especially 
trade with those countries that have totalitarian governments, is worth 


more to those countries than to us and the rest of the world. There are oth- | 


ers who believe that nothing would be gained by adding an economic iron 
curtain to the political iron curtain that already exists. There are, however, 
real problems in trading with Communist states. It is not easy to make an 
amalgam of state-trading monopolies and private competitive practice in 
international trade arrangements. How to create such an amalgam on 
terms of equity will remain one of our problems for a long time. The Com- 
munist states must work at it as well as we. 

The recovery legislation calls for the use of private channels of trade to 
the greatest extent possible; to my mind there is no more important clause 
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inthe Act.* One of the most important objectives of the European Recovery 
Program is the rebuilding of the complex network of international trade. 
The rebuilding of this network can be accomplished most expeditiously by 
businessmen buying and selling through normal channels. Government re- 
sponsibilities are great in this program but procurement should not be 
added to them. The European Recovery Program might easily have be- 
come another Lend-Lease or another UNRRA, with the United States Gov- 
emment buying supplies from the lowest bidders and shipping them di- 
rect to European governments for distribution. Such an arrangement would 
prevent the recovery of world trade indefinitely. The Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration has already demonstrated its intention to carry out 
the spirit and the letter of the legislation by announcing that most of the 
oods sent to Europe will be ordered directly from private business firms 
in the United States by importers in Europe. In this way the sinews and 
nerves of the intricate international trading organism will grow stronger 
with use. 

In the year that has passed since Secretary Marshall suggested that the 
United States might assist Europe to help herself, we have seen many strik- 
ing developments. The first result of his proposal was the dramatic impetus 
given to European activity as a result of the evidence that the United States 
and Europe had common aims and that their resources would be pooled to 
realize these aims. There was new reason to hope that there might be a 
real unity of the interests of western Europe. There was reason for hope, 
too, that the old political and nationalist barriers between the countries of 
Europe might be broken down so that the people of Europe might experi- 
ence the benefits of economic cooperation and free trade that have been en- 
joyed by the various regions and states in other parts of the world. 

The speed with which the Paris committee, the executive branch of the 
United States government, and the Congress drew up their estimates and 
worked out the legislation was impressive. The final result was an act that is 
realistic and at the same time flexible enough to permit adjustments to a 
rapidly changing world situation. 

Europeans are now talking, as no one a year ago expected them to talk, 
about various ways of integrating the economic and political interests of Eu- 
rope. On the economic side there have been discussions about a “customs 
union” for western Europe, about a financial clearing system, even the be- 
ginnings of discussion about a common currency. On the political side there 
have been serious proposals concerning a union for military defence among 
the countries situated on the English Channel. And there has been a grow- 


4 United States legislation authorizing the Eu- nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, Public Law 472, 
topean Recovery Program is contained in the Eco- 80th Congress, 2nd session. 
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ing realization among the Scandinavian countries that they must work out 
a common policy to protect their common interests. 

At the time Secretary Marshall delivered his address at Harvard, several 
of the countries of western Europe had already recovered sufficiently from 
the war to surpass their 1938 levels of production. In the year since the 
Marshall suggestion was offered, the rate of recovery has been slower than 
in the first two postwar years. The main reason for this slowing down of 
the rate of recovery is that in most of the countries industrial production is 
no longer at such abnormally low levels as it was in the period immediately 
following the war. Once the immediate needs of the economies had been 
met, it was harder to raise production at the same rate. In many places, re- 
covery in transportation failed to match recovery in production; some 
types of raw materials and semi-finished components were supplied to the 
factories more slowly than others; and nearly all countries were slowed 
down by unstable currencies and shrinking dollar balances. 

Despite the slower rate of recovery during the past year, there have been 
indications that many of the countries of western Europe have responded 
to the Marshall proposal with new energy born of hope. In Italy, prices 
have become much more stable. The lira has been strengthened on the 
black market to the point where it is approximately equal to official quo- 
tations. The Italian government is taking steps to reform the distribution 
of agricultural land and to revise the system of taxation. In France indus- 
trial production in March of this year was twelve percent above the 1938 
level, as compared with five percent below that level a year ago. The pro- 
duction of crude steel in France has been increasing steadily during the 
past year. In 1947 the average monthly production was 589,000 metric tons, 
By April of this year the monthly production reached 640,000 metric tons. 
The most encouraging sign of. basic recovery in France during the past 
year is that retail prices have gone down steadily, which is a tribute to the 
French government's vigorous anti-inflation drive. In the United Kingdom, 
industrial production has increased fifteen percent in the past year. Some 
highly important commodities, such as steel ingots and castings, commer- 
cial motor vehicles, and railway freight cars, are now being produced at 
a rate fifty percent above the 1938 rate. In Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, there are similar indications of marked improvement in in- 
dustrial production. 

In the few months since the Economic Cooperation Administration was 
established, considerable progress has been made in building the organi- 
zation and in appointing a staff. It has become clear that the focal point 
of activity will be Paris rather than Washington. The participating coun- 
tries have set up a permanent organization in Paris so that a maximum of 
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immediate contact and consultation can be achieved with the other par- 
ticipating countries. The American Ambassador in charge of ECA matters 
in Europe has also established his headquarters in Paris. 

It is worth noting that the appointment of an Ambassador to maintain 
relations with a group of cooperating countries is a new approach to this 

hase of our relations with these countries. It recognizes that there is a se- 
ries of problems relating to these countries which are so interrelated that 
they call for coordinated administrative handling. The United States Spe- 
cial Representative of the Economic Cooperation Administration (usually 
called the ECA Roving Ambassador) is accredited to a group of coun- 
tries attempting collectively to find solutions to the economic problems of 
a large continental area with a population of several hundred millions. 

While much progress has been made toward European recovery in the 
past year, major problems for the solution of which the program was de- 
veloped must still be solved. First, there are the problems resulting from 
the relationship between the other European nations and the so-called 
“sterling area countries” that have based their currencies on the British 
pound. All the dollar earnings of the sterling area are pooled and released 
to meet the relative requirements of the various countries in the sterling 
area. All the dollars earned by Britain, as well as the other sterling coun- 
tries, are strictly controlled from London. The amount of pounds sterling 
that may be converted is limited by the availability of dollars. 

This problem of sterling convertibility is a special problem, distinctly 
different from the financial problems of the other participating nations. It 
also makes the relationship of the United States to the United Kingdom 
different from our relationship to the other European countries. This is 
one of the central problems that must be solved in the process of develop- 
ing a flourishing multilateral trade. Formerly, the world trade of the United 
States operated in the sterling area through the mechanism of British 
financial institutions. As yet, nothing has replaced them. 

The limited convertibility of sterling has been a serious brake on the 
recovery of world trade. Some people have insisted that the British per- 
mit a greater amount of convertibility as a quid pro quo for the dollars we 
are making available under the European Recovery Program. It should 
be remembered that this was one of the conditions of the British Loan of 
1946. The attempt to establish convertibility before conditions were ripe 
came near having disastrous results. The problems of general convertibility 
cannot be solved simply by agreement, nor will they be solved alone with 
the dollars made available by this program. Only a series of steps broader 
than the Marshall Plan can take care of this problem. 

A second major problem is the financing of trade with the Far East. It 
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should be noted that the “off-shore purchasing” of raw materials from the | 


Far East was not mentioned in the original discussions of the European 
Recovery Program. Such purchasing does not seem related to the funda. 
mental concept of correcting the European financial deficit in its trade 
with the western hemisphere. Yet it is important not only to the industrial 


recovery of western Europe but to the development of world trade that | 
some way is found to enable the countries of western Europe to pay for | 


raw materials which they have traditionally received from the Far East. 
The problems of the sterling area and Far Eastern trade are closely re. 


lated to a third problem. This is the establishment of stable currencies and | 


stable rates of exchange among the participating countries. Until such sta- 
bility is achieved, there will be no real recovery either of intra-European 
trade or of Europe’s trade with the rest of the world. Exchange rates are 
directly related to the internal value of the currencies; and in turn the in- 


ternal value of the currencies is dependent on the stability of the govem. | 


ments which have the authority to coin money and to issue currency. Sta- 
bilizing a currency requires bold action by a strong government that has 
the eieBdeus of its people. It requires such things as taxation and other 
types of onerous limitations. Many of these steps have been taken, notably 
by the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Italy. 
Another problem that complicates the organization of and the program 
for European recovery is the unsettled political and economic status of 
Germany. Germany was once the most important part of the industrial sys- 


tem of western Europe. Real recovery cannot be achieved until some way | 


has been found to reestablish, in the pattern of European trade and produe- 
tion, the production capacities of the German people. As yet there is no 
adequate German currency. The mines and factories of the Rhineland have 
not recovered sufficiently to make their full contribution to European pro- 
duction. And the artificial barriers to trade created by military occupation 
and by the unsettled political status of Germany have seemed insuperable. 
Discussions of the German problem are now taking place and a satisfae- 
tory solution may have been reached by the time this article is published. 

The last of the major problems which should be mentioned is that of the 
relationship between the countries of western Europe and the United 
States and the Communist countries of eastern Europe. Prior to the work 
of the coordinating committee in Paris in drafting the detailed program, 
the representative of the Soviet Union had left the meeting called by 
Ministers Bevin and Bidault. He had indicated that it was impossible for 
the USSR to participate in this kind of a program, which was obviously, to 
him, an attempt by the United States to dominate Europe. Many people 
have commented that we would have been embarrassed had the Soviet 
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Union and the other countries of eastern Europe participated in the pro- 
. The answer to this comment seems clear. If the eastern European 
countries had participated, their point of view would of necessity have 
been friendly to the idea and therefore there would have been little diffi- 
culty. 
In spite of the failure of the eastern European countries to participate in 
the administrative machinery established to carry out the program, it 
should not be forgotten that there is a United Nations commission in ex- 
istence, and functioning actively, which does include not only all eastern 
and western European countries but also the United States. This is the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, with its headquarters in Geneva. In carry- 
ing out the work of both the Paris organization and the Geneva organiza- 
tion, there has already been a considerable use of the same personnel on 
technical problems. This is highly desirable, since the technical forum pro- 
vided by the working body in Geneva makes it possible for the eastern Eu- 
ropean countries and the Marshall Plan countries to find common ground 
where they have common interests. This is no place for a full discussion of 
problems of east-west trade, which have been mentioned previously in 
this article, nor is it the place for a full dissertation on the problems of re- 
lationship between the Communist governments of eastern Europe and 
the non-Communist countries of the west. It is sufficient for our purposes 
here to recognize that these problems exist, and that unless we pay strict 
attention to them the success of the Marshall Program can be jeopardized. 
With all these problems facing us and the Europeans in our common 
endeavor, we still have reason to hope that our aims will be realized. The 
important thing is to remember what our real objectives are and to re- 
member what we are not trying to accomplish. We look toward the recon- 
struction of a healthy economic system in Europe under which there will 
bea high degree of freedom. Our interests do not require a pattern of eco- 
nomic and political organization that will be an exact duplicate in all re- 
spects of the economic system as we know it in the United States. Euro- 
pean countries have known for several decades a much higher degree of 
government control and of control by business combinations than we in 
America have ever experienced. In addition, Europe has passed through 
adevastating war. Following the war there has been a major social revolu- 
tion. The war created a new attitude of mind among the peoples of Eu- 
rope, an attitude that is characterized by an emphasis upon security and a 
reliance on group activity. We are not concerned with changing the atti- 
tudes of Europeans toward their own problems, nor with the ways in 
which they attempt to achieve their objectives. These are primarily their 
own concern. We are principally concerned with the freedoms that are 
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enunciated in our Bill of Rights, as well as the freedom from fear and 
want. We must remember that we too have found room in our American 
system for a large measure of government control and government partici- 
pation in constructive economic activities. 

The foundation of our sympathy and of our cooperative endeavor with 
the countries of Europe is our common belief in the fundamental human 
values. The merit of the European Recovery Program is that it is a cop. 
structive, forward-looking plan that is flexible enough to meet rapid changes 
that we may expect on the international and political scene. It is not a back. 
ward-looking program that attempts to rebuild the world as it was before 
the war. That world we shall never see again. The Marshall Plan — as most 
people will continue to call it — is an integrated attack on those problems 
of Europe that are of greatest importance to the United States. It makes no 
pretense of solving all of the problems of the foreign relations of the United 
States. It is finding its place in the gradually emerging pattern of American 
participation in world affairs. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN THE INTER-AMERICAN 
SYSTEM 


Epcar S. Furniss Jr. 


Despite the fact that the Ninth International Conference of American 
States was overshadowed in press and popular mind by the dramatic ex- 

losion that rocked the conference city of Bogota in April, there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the outstanding achievement of the conference was not the 
largely sterile anti-Communist resolution, but rather the new Charter of 
the Americas. With their signature to this Charter the delegates of the 
twenty-one independent republics have completed a reorganization of the 
inter-American framework which was begun at least fifteen years ago. 

It was not until after Munich that the other American republics fully ac- 
cepted the fact that the primary danger to their peaceful existence came 
not from the Colossus of the North but from a Nazi Germany with limit- 
less ambitions. Even in 1938 the historically-rooted hesitancy and hostility 
of Argentina would only permit the Lima conferees to take the first feeble 
steps toward inter-American collective security. Thus by the time the 
United States was catapulted into World War II by the attack at Pearl Har- 
bor the other American republics were prepared merely to recognize that 
such an attack from outside the western hemisphere upon an American 
state threatened them also, and that their foreign ministers should meet 
to decide what to do about it. No other machinery for collective action ex- 
isted in 1942 at the time of the Rio meeting; it had to be created in an ad 
hoc fashion to meet events which had already taken place. Indeed the stub- 
born intransigence of Argentina, temporarily supported by Chile, refused 
to admit that involvement of some of the American republics in war called 
even for a severance of diplomatic relations with countries their neighbors 
were fighting. Further, the Pan American Union, technically the guiding 
body for inter-American arrangements, was incapacitated both by organi- 
zation and by express direction in attempting to deal with the many vital 
political, military, and economic problems which suddenly demanded so- 
lution by the western hemisphere. 

As an inevitable consequence of this structural weakness the various inter- 
American organizations which were created prior to and at the Third Meet- 
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ing of Foreign Ministers in 1942 functioned with only the loosest ties to the 
Pan American Union. The Inter-American Juridical Committee in Rio, the 
Inter-American Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense jy 
Montevideo, the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Com. 
mittee and the Inter-American Defense Board in Washington were aj] 
established to operate during the war in specialized fields; all pursued their 
activities with little relation to one another or to the Pan American Union, 
which operated chiefly as mailbox and dues collector. The principal work of 
these committees was to provide the necessary multilateral framework for 
Latin American cooperation with United States war leadership. The facts of 
national power dictated that if the security of the western hemisphere were 


to be preserved, the United States must assume primary responsibility. At , 


the same time, without active support and willingness to accept United 
States leadership by the other American republics, the task of this country 


would have been inestimably more difficult. The inter-American organiza- | 


tions just mentioned, together with the many resolutions of American con- 
ferences, expressed in concrete terms the collective determination of Latin 
America to assist the United States in its struggles to maintain the security 
of the western hemisphere. 


II 


Circumstances surrounding the calling in early 1945 of the Mexico City 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace should not confuse us as to the 
real accomplishments of that meeting. Additional resolutions concerning 
wartime collaboration were proved superfluous by events of the next few 
months, while the formal reconciliation of Argentina with the other Ameri- 
can republics did not successfully hide the basic divergencies which ex- 
isted. In the inter-connected fields of American security and organization, 
however, the conferees showed themselves prepared to advance far be- 
yond the point reached in 1942. For the duration of the war the Act of 
Chapultepec bound the nations of the Americas to collective action against 
aggression from whatever quarter it might arise and clearly envisaged that 
the machinery should, upon the advent of peace, be made permanent. 

Three features of the Act of Chapultepec require explicit elaboration. In 
the first place, the provisions of the act were not to be limited to threats of 
aggression from abroad, but proposed that the weight of the community of 
American states be used as well against one American state attacking another. 
Secondly, in the sanctions suggested, the Act went far beyond previous 
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declarations of continental solidarity. The machinery of consultation pain- 


fully created prior to World War II contained no commitment to action 


and could not operate unanimously even to break relations with the Axis 
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powers in January 1942. However, at Mexico City, though necessarily re- 
ferring to the constitutional prerogatives of each nation, the American re- 
publics accepted a course of action, including the possible use of armed 
force, to deter an aggressor. Thirdly, the conclusion of a permanent treaty 
at Rio de Janeiro two years later was definitely foreshadowed in the recom- 
mendation that “. . . following the establishment of peace, the Govern- 
ments of the American Republics consider the conclusion . . . of a treaty” 
embodying the principles set forth in the act. 

The machinery for collective action to combat aggression could not be 
truly effective, however, unless something were done to revise and integrate 
the confused structure of the inter-American system and to define its rela- 
tionship with the new world organization then being projected. This dual 
problem was very much in the minds of delegates of the United States, who 
had just concluded the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, and of Latin Ameri- 
can representatives, who did not wish to see a world organization weaken 
the bonds uniting the American republics. In Resolution IX of the Mexico 
City Conference were reconciled various projects seeking to strengthen the 
inter-American system. At the same time the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union was directed to prepare a draft charter to be submitted 
to the representatives of the American republics at Bogota. 

The United States did not seek, nor did the other American republics 
grant, blanket acceptance at Mexico City of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals. While Resolution XXX manifested Latin American support for in- 
ternational organization in general and for the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
as a “valuable contribution” to the establishment of a world organization, 
a number of suggestions were made, one of which proposed that inter- 
American questions be settled by inter-American procedures. Lest there be 
any doubt of United States support for the principle of a strong regional 
organization within the United Nations, Secretary of State Edward Stet- 
tinius, just returned from Yalta, emphatically told the delegates: “The 
United States Government believes that the stronger we can make the 
inter-American system in its own sphere of action the stronger the world 
organization will be.” 

One of the tasks of the San Francisco Conference was successfully to de- 
fine the relationship between regional groupings such as the inter-Ameri- 
can system and the world organization. Although regional arrangements 
were covered in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals by a short Section C of 
Chapter VIII, bearing the imposing title Arrangements for the Mainte- 
nance of International Peace and Security Including Prevention and Sup- 


1Pan American Union, Report by Director Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 
General to Governing Board on Inter-American Washington, Pan American Union, 1945, p. 6. 
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pression of Aggression, the result of the San Francisco Conference was 
greatly to encourage the development of strong regional systems. In this 
successful effort the Latin American representations played a leading role, 

The principal articles concerning the relationship of the inter-Americay 
system to the United Nations were Articles 51, 52, 33, and 47. Immediately 
before the Chapter of the United Nations Charter on Regional Arrange. 
ments, Article 51 was added to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, stating 
that “nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of in. 
dividual or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a mem. 
ber of the United Nations, until the Security Council has taken the meas. 
ures necessary to maintain international peace and security.” Such meas. 
ures, however, were to be immediately reported to the Security Council 
and were not to affect the right of the Council to act. This portion of Article 
51 was reinforced by Article 54, which duplicated the clause in the Dun- 
barton Oaks Proposals that the Security Council should be kept informed 
of activities taken or contemplated by regional groups. Article 51, with 
whose growing importance Americans are well acquainted, thus specif- 
cally permitted the Latin American countries their collective right of self- 
defense under the inter-American system in the event the Council either 
failed to act or acted inadequately. The effect of this article, therefore, was 
to make it impossible for any one of the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council to prohibit regional enforcement action through a negative 
vote. This was a major reversal of the original Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
which would have permitted the veto of such regional action by any of the 
big five. The final text of the Charter further protected regional rights by 
enabling any of the permanent members to prevent Security Council inter- 
vention in regional enforcement action. 

Regional arrangements under the Charter were also strengthened by the 
addition of a new paragraph in what became Article 52, stating that “the 
members of the United Nations entering into such regional arrangements 





or constituting such agencies shall make every effort to achieve pacific set- | 


tlement of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by such 
regional agencies before referring them to the Security Council.” Para- 
graph 3, the wording of which was taken from the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals, followed, to the effect that the Council would encourage the settle- 
ment of local disputes by regional arrangements, and was supported by 
the addition of the words “resort to regional agencies or arrangements” in 
the modes of pacific settlement set forth in Article 33. Finally, a new para- 
graph in Article 47 permitted the Military Staff Committee of the United 


Nations, on the authorization of the Security Council, to establish regional | 
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subcommittees. Thus a potential link between an activated United Nations 
military committee and an inter-American defense committee was forged.” 


Ill 


Even before it became plain that disagreements between the Soviet Un- 
jon and the western powers, especially the United States, would render the 
Security Council largely impotent in the event of aggression or threatened 
aggression, the United States maintained its view as to the need of a strong 
organization of the western hemisphere. In this connection it adhered to 
the determination that both the new security arrangements established in 
the Act of Chapultepec and the plans for the reorganization and strength- 
ening of the inter-American system should be made permanent as soon as 

ssible by the drafting of binding covenants. Unfortunately the unwilling- 
ness of the Argentine government to fulfill the commitments it had assumed 
by accepting the invitation to sign the Final Act of the Mexico City Con- 
ference resulted in the rapid deterioration of relations between that coun- 
try and the United States. As there was no desire on the part of either the 
United States or the other American republics to proceed without Argen- 
tina, it was necessary to postpone the projected conference at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, which was to draft a treaty for permanent inter-American security. 
Coincident delay was also encountered in convening the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, which would form a constitutional 
framework for the western hemisphere organization. In the interim the 
United States and other American republics participated in preliminary 
studies of both projects. Not until August 1947 had relations improved 
enough to proceed with this important work. 

The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, signed subject to 
ratification by nineteen countries* stands as a tribute to the cooperative 
ability of the American republics. Although the perennial antagonists the 
United States and Argentina found issues on which they disagreed, both 
accepted compromise arrangements, and the latter with good grace bowed 
to the will of the overwhelming majority. The Rio treaty forms one of 
three pillars of the inter-American system — the others being the Charter 
and the treaty on pacific settlement signed at Bogota. By its terms, if they 
are accepted and applied in good faith, an aggressor acting within the hemi- 


2 For further details on the fitting of regional 
arrangements into the world organization see the 
following two excellent articles: Helen Dwight 
Reid, “Regionalism under the United Nations 
Charter,” International Conciliation, No. 419, 
March 1946, p. 120-127, and Ward Allen, “‘Re- 
gional Arrangements and the United Nations,” 


Department of State Bulletin, XIV, p. 923-927, 
959. 

3 Nicaragua, whose government was unrecog- 
nized, was not invited. An Ecuadoran revolu- 
tion during the conference resulted in the ab- 
sence of accredited delegates at the time of sign- 
ing. For text of the treaty see International Or- 
ganization, Il, p. 202-6. 
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sphere will find arrayed against him the combined resources of all the 
American republics. 

Condemning in Article 1 the use of war in terms reminiscent of the Kel. 
logg-Briand Pact, the American republics agree in the succeeding article 
to settle all disputes by peaceful means before submitting them to the 
United Nations General Assembly or Security Council. To meet an armed 
attack taking place within the security zone surrounding the hemisphere or 
within a territory of an American state a definite procedure is evolved. Be- 
cause such an aggression against one state is recognized as an attack upon 
all, each of the other states undertakes to assist the country attacked until 
collective assistance can be organized. If the act of aggression is by an 
American state, it may be ordered by the rest acting together to suspend 
hostilities under threat of sanctions for non-compliance. Collective action 
by the American republics is to be taken by a Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
and ranges, as did that contemplated by the Act of Chapultepec, from a 
recall of representatives through economic sanctions to actual military 
force. Decisions in these matters are to be taken by a two-thirds vote and 
are to be binding on minority as well as upon majority, except that no 
country may be made to participate against its will in military sanctions. 

Precedent exists for the security zone of the Rio treaty in the large area 
of neutrality hopefully declared by the American republics at Panama in 
1939 and rejected by both Axis and Allies. Unlike the latter, however, the 
new zone stretches from pole to pole and includes a fair chunk of Antare- 
tica within its confines. Its Pacific periphery covers the Galapagos Islands, 
possessions of Ecuador on which the United States was permitted to estab- 
lish a wartime naval and air base for the defense of the Panama Canal, the 
Aleutian Islands, and Alaska, but not the Hawaiian Islands. In the east the 
line is drawn between Greenland and Iceland, thus embracing Canada and 
Greenland, non-signators to the treaty, within the security system. 

During the deliberations over the treaty Argentina had wished to limit 
collective action to attack by a non-American power, relying on peaceful 
procedures alone to settle inter-American disputes. Meeting failure in this, 
Argentina next proposed that, as had been the case in the old League 
Council, decisions to apply sanctions against aggression be unanimous. In 
favor of a simple majority action was Uruguay, whose 1946 proposal for 
collective intervention in internal affairs on specified occasions had elicited 
much comment but little support outside the United States. Both proposi- 
tions were voted down in favor of the two-thirds rule mentioned above. 

In its third attempt at modification, however, Argentina was more suc- 
cessful. Its proposal to exclude from collective action attack upon forces 
of the American republics stationed outside the zone (i.e., United States 
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forces) led to sharp exchanges between the Argentine delegate and Sena- 
tor Vandenberg. The latter was forced to admit that procedure would be 
different in the event of aggression taking place outside the zone. Presuma- 
bly the difference lies in the agreement under Article 3 to assist an Ameri- 
can state resisting aggression before the Foreign Ministers make a deci- 
sion, while under Article 6 of the treaty such a decision would be awaited 
before any action was taken, in the event the attack were not an armed at- 
tack or took place outside the security zone. It is not inconceivable that the 
Foreign Ministers, in dealing with the latter situation, could apply the same 
sanctions as in other attacks, thus making the distinction one of promptness 
of assistance.* 

In speaking on the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, who had taken a leading role in its drafting, said: “This 
pact is not a substitute for the United Nations. It is a supplement to the 
United Nations and part of its machinery.”* The Senator’s words are borne 
out by repeated allusions in the treaty to the United Nations Charter, par- 
ticularly in Article 10, which states that “none of the provisions of this 
treaty shall be construed as impairing the rights and obligations of the high 
contracting parties under the Charter of the United Nations.” For all these 
kind words the fact cannot be disguised that the treaty sets up a system of 
collective security to operate in a large area of the globe without interfer- 
ence by any outside power or powers. Indeed the provision for action in 
the case of attack on forces of the American republics outside the defense 
region makes the system potentially global in its application. To be sure 
the Security Council is by Article 5 to be given “complete information” of 
activities taken or contemplated under the treaty, but the position of the 
United States as permanent member of the Council ensures that the Ameri- 
can republics, as they strongly urged at Mexico City, will be allowed to 
work out inter-American problems by inter-American means. Certainly 
the debate on what to do should one Latin American country attack an- 
other would take place in the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, not in the 
United Nations Security Council. Nor would impotence of the Council in 
the event of an attack by Soviet troops on United States forces in Berlin 
prevent the American republics from taking collective action should they 
so desire. As Senator Vandenberg himself said later in the same speech: 
“. . . the jurisdiction of the ‘region’ will cease whenever — but not until — 
‘the Security Council has taken the necessary measures to maintain inter- 


4Contained in the words of Article 6, “... voted down 15-5, receiving support from the 
an aggression which is not an armed attack...” delegates of Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, and 
is a slight bow to the efforts of Cuban delegate | Venezuela. 
Guillermo Belt, who wanted aggression to be de- 5 New York Times, September 5, 1947. 


fined to include economic measures. Belt was 
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national peace and security’ as required in its Charter. I underscore ‘neces. 
sary measures.” The American republics themselves are to decide when 
if ever Security Council jurisdiction is to be accepted. 


IV 


Four months after the United States, in December 1947, had ratified the 
Inter-American Defense Treaty, the postponed Ninth International Con. 
ference of American States finally convened in the capital of Colombia, 
The determination of Secretary Marshall and the other delegates not to be 
put from their task by the Communist-led revolution was rewarded in the 
adoption at the conclusion of the Conference of the basic Charter of the 
Organization of American States.’ A lengthy document of eighteen chap- 
ters comprising some one hundred and twelve articles, the Charter col- 
lects once more many of the sentiments found in earlier meetings. Thus 
both Article 5f and 24 use the language of former resolutions, as well as 
that of the defense treaty, in declaring that an act of aggression against one 
is an attack upon all. Returning to previous pronouncements and reject- 
ing newer conceptions of collective intervention, the Charter in Article 15 
declares inadmissible direct or indirect intervention by one or more states 
in the internal affairs of any other state, such proscribed intervention being 
defined to include economic coercion and in fact “any other form of inter- 
ference or direct threat” as well as military pressure. The same Chapter 
III contains the familiar homilies concerning the legal equality of states re- 
gardless of their size or power but adds (Article 9) that “the political inde- 
pendence of the state is independent of recognition by other states.” While 
it does not go so far as to attempt to place recognition on a factual rather 
than on a political basis, the Charter does explicitly set forth the principle 
of international law that a state, even though unrecognized, has the right 
“to organize itself as it sees fit.” 

More important than the declaration of principles are the articles con- 
cerned with the organs of the inter-American system. Some are not radi- 
cally changed from before, others are placed on a permanent basis, and 
still others are brought into better defined relationship with the system. 
These organs are stated to be: 1) the Inter-American Conference, 2) the 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 3) the Council, 
4) the Pan American Union, 5) the Specialized Conferences, and 6) the Spe- 
cialized Organizations. As their names imply, the fifth and sixth instrv- 
ments just listed are conferences and organizations dealing with technical 
matters of concern to the inter-American community. Although they are 


6 Ibid. 7 For text of the Charter, see this issue, p. 586. 
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to cooperate with appropriate agencies of the United Nations, “the Inter- 
American Specialized Organizations shall preserve their identity and their 
status as integral parts of the Organization of American States” (Article 
100). As in security matters, primary duty of inter-American organs for eco- 
nomic and cultural cooperation is to the smaller rather than the world sys- 
tem. 

It had been the original intention of the American republics immediately 
after World War II to hold some kind of meeting of their delegates every 
year. Reflecting this desire, Resolution IX of the Mexico City Conference 
had called for a full-dress Conference of American States every four years 
and a Meeting of Foreign Ministers every year on which the Conference 
did not convene. The Charter returns to the earlier conception in both 
cases. The Inter-American Conference is declared to be the “supreme or- 
gan of the Organization of American States” and is charged with decision 
as to the “general action and policy of the Organization” (Article 33). It is 
scheduled to meet every five years, with special meetings or other changes 
in the date to be made by approval of two-thirds of the American repub- 
lics. The Meeting of Foreign Ministers, as in the three meetings already 
held, is to convene solely for the consideration of urgent business when 
requested by one nation and so voted by a majority of the American repub- 
lics. Obviously the most urgent business which could occupy the Meeting 
would be the calling into operation of the defense treaty to meet actual or 
threatened aggression. Such a meeting may be called by the Council of the 
Organization, the former Governing Board (Article 43), and its delibera- 
tions have the assistance of an Advisory Defense Committee (Article 44) 
composed of the “highest military authorities of the American States par- 
ticipating in the Meeting of Consultation” (Article 45). This Advisory De- 
fense Committee is to convene only when the Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
takes place (Article 47) or when given specific projects and reports on 
which to work (Article 48). 

What was the Governing Board of the Pan American Union has been sep- 
arated from that body under the Charter and has become the Council of the 
Organization of American States. The Council is to have a Chairman 
elected for one year and, like the Vice Chairman, not immediately eligible 
for re-election ( Article 47). At Mexico City an attempt had been made to 
have only special delegates accredited to the Governing Board, instead of 
adding another task to those of the ambassadors accredited to the United 
States Government. This attempt had failed through inaction on the part of 
most of the American republics, caused, in some instances, by what seemed 
an unnecessary increase to a small national budget. The Charter, therefore, 
wisely provides (Article 118) that the Council representatives shall be “es- 
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pecially appointed . . . with the rank of Ambassador,” but the job may be 
given “to the diplomatic representative accredited to the government of the 
country in which the Council has its seat” (i.e., the United States). 

It is envisaged that the Council shall serve as a continuous, coordinatin 
agency of the inter-American system, assisted in its work by three bodies, 
Of these, the Inter-American Economic and Social Council had been cre. 
ated at Mexico City as a continuation of the war-born Inter-American Fi- 
nancial and Economic Advisory Committee. Like IFEAC, the Council has 
twenty-one members, one for each of the American republics. In the case of 
the other two assisting organs to the Council, however, the very important 
principle of limited representation is adhered to. The Inter-American 
Council of Jurists, the number of which is not specified, is to appoint as its 
permanent committee (Article 68) the nine members of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridical Committee (Article 69) which was established as the Neu- 
trality Committee at the Panama Meeting of Foreign Ministers in 1939. 
Similarly the Committee for Cultural Action is to have five members ap- 
pointed by the Cultural Council (Article 76). The functions of both com- 
mittees are self-evident. 

The Pan American Union is described in Article 78 of the Charter as the 
“General Secretariat of the Organization” and as such has been given the 
responsibility of providing from its various divisions the secretaries for the 
three councils described above (Article 88), while the Assistant Secretary 
General is to serve as secretary of the Council itself ( Article 86). Reflecting 
the desire to see the Union less in the shadow of the United States, all the 
delegates at Mexico City had agreed that the Secretary General was to be 
appointed for ten years and made ineligible for re-election, instead of be- 
ing, as formerly, a citizen of the United States. This provision has been em- 
bodied in the Charter (Article 79). With the death of Dr. Leo Rowe in 
1947 the post has passed for the first time to a Latin American, Dr. Alberto 
Lleras of Colombia. 

Provisions for ratification and entry into force of the Charter follow those 
of the defense treaty. Both are to become operative with the deposit of rati- 
fications by two-thirds of the American republics and both may be de- 
nounced by any state on two years’ notice, after which time both instru- 
ments remain in force for all other American republics. 

Also overhauled and clarified by the Bogota Conference was the con- 
fused machinery for the peaceful settlement of disputes, which had long 
been the subject for overlapping resolutions and conventions. Assembled 
under the title Pact of Bogotd are all means of peaceful settlement, ranging 
from good offices to arbitration. Ratifiers of the treaty bind themselves “to 
refrain from the threat or the use of force” and “to use the procedures es- 
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tablished in the present treaty, in the manner and under the conditions 
provided for. . . .” However, a reservation by Argentina expressly nulli- 
fies the binding effect of arbitral and judicial decisions so far as that country 
is concerned. Also the United States delegation unhappily was forced to 
follow the Senate in its conditional acceptance of the jurisdiction of the 
International Court and in addition maintained in its reservation the right 
of diplomatic protection, which seemed weakened by an article of the 
treaty. Procrastination and determined inaction may, as has been the case 
in the past, prevent the American Treaty of Pacific Settlement from apply- 
ing to disputes between all the republics, but one searching for traces of 
order in international relations cannot but applaud the efforts of the Bo- 
gota delegates. The success of the treaty in settling controversies between 
the American republics depends of course on the determination of the 
countries themselves to use the machinery it provides. 


V 


It has been the strange conviction of United States diplomatic and mili- 
tary officials that the Latin American republics can defend themselves 
against aggression if only they are provided with military equipment. Dur- 
ing the war nineteen countries in Latin America received more than four 
hundred million dollars worth of military and military-end-use equipment 
under the Lend-Lease Act. Some was actually used to defend the hemi- 
sphere against the Axis, but much more was the purchase price of Latin 
American cooperation with the United States. Four hundred million dollars 
was only a very small fraction of the total Lend-Lease account. It should 
be remembered, however, that the materiel which it represented was far 
from insignificant to countries in a virtual state of disarmament, whose ar- 
mies utilized obsolete, heterogeneous equipment, including few of the 
newer instruments of destruction such as howitzers, tanks, fighters and 
bombers. , 

Lend-Lease materiel has been used for many purposes other than to fight 
the Axis. It has maintained dictators in power; it has overthrown govern- 
ments. In an area in which the military forces normally play an important 
political role that role has been greatly enhanced by the powerful weapons 
which can now be employed. The level of armament in the western hemi- 
sphere has been raised, with all the attendant suspicion between individual 
countries. Much of that suspicion has been allayed by the increased em- 
phasis on inter-American cooperation which culminated in the adoption of 
the Charter at Bogota. More effective has been the treaty signed at Rio de 
Janeiro, which, despite Argentine wishes, provides machinery for collective 
action against an American state which attacks its neighbor. 
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It is peculiar reasoning, to say the least, which argues that peace within tu 
the hemisphere can be more effectively maintained if the American repub- v 
lics receive still more military equipment from the United States. Yet, fol. of 
lowing the signing of the Act of Chapultepec, the State, War, and Navy De- ec 
partments jointly sponsored a bill to that precise end. Misleadingly en- sh 
titled the Inter-American Military Cooperation Act, the bill provided for 
the standardization of Latin American training and equipment on that of U 
the United States. This standardization would have been accomplished by de 
obtaining foreign-made equipment from the individual countries in ex- re 
change for obsolete, used, and new materiel. It was not claimed during th 
hearings on the bill that the exchange would leave Latin America where it ot 
was in the armament scale. Both quantitatively and qualitatively the level ; 
of armament would be further raised. Inaction by Congress has fortunately ar 
killed the bill, but this has not prevented the three executive departments ist 
from proceeding partially with their undertaking by shipping arms to cer- fli 
tain other American republics under authority of the Surplus Property Act. of 


Two arguments have been mentioned above in favor of providing addi- m 
tional military equipment to Latin America. The first is that it will enable ) th 





those countries to defend themselves against their neighbors and provide a re 
more effective collective deterrent to an American aggressor. Flaws in this ul 
argument are so patent as to need little elaboration. Country X, armed only | a: 
with rifles and unreliable machine guns, will hesitate to attack Country at 
Y if it knows that the latter will fight with its own rifles and machine guns | a} 
and in addition can count on the rifles and machine guns of eighteen other | i 
countries, not including the overwhelming array of United States power. | 
Likewise Country X, armed with tanks, bombers, and fighters, may hesitate Le 
to unleash this type of equipment upon itself by attacking Country Y. How- tai 
ever, it is possible that it may choose to seek the initial advantages inherent slc 
in the newer weapons to win a quick victory before collective action can Ay 
be mobilized. In both instances the Rio treaty stands as a barrier to aggres- Ay 
sion within the hemisphere, but far from being stronger, in the second illus- co 
tration this barrier is actually weaker. Its weakness will progress as the level wi 
of armament in the hemisphere rises. m 
Nor is it conceivable that any possible transfer of military equipment will Ri 
make Latin America self-sufficient against an attack from outside the hemi- af 
sphere. While the German navy did propose an offensive operation against on 


South America in the early stages of World War II, Hitler vetoed the idea’ / py 
Since 1945 both the strategy of conflict and the increased power of the él 


United States make trans-ocean aggression even more implausible. How- = 
ever, in the decision as to whether or not to invade the hemisphere the ac- the 
res 


8 New York Times, January 16, 1946 
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tual military force of Latin America will weigh but little. As before World 
War II it is the United States which must assume the burden of protection 
of continental security. Transfer of obsolete, used, or even new military 
equipment cannot shift any appreciable share of that burden onto other 
shoulders. 

What then may be said as to the importance of the Rio treaty to the 
United States if, as would appear evident, it cannot measurably assist in the 
defense of the hemisphere from external attack? One contribution has al- 
ready been mentioned. If not weakened by the institution of an arms race, 
the treaty may be expected to deter one American state from attacking an- 
other. Before World War II American machinery for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes was an impenetrable jungle of interlocking resolutions 
and conventions. Much of that jungle still remains. In addition there ex- 
isted no formalized procedure for the elimination of inter-American con- 
flict should peace machinery break down. The Rio treaty, based on the Act 
of Chapultepec, not only discourages conflict within the hemisphere but 
makes any conflict the responsibility of all the American republics. Should 
the United States be confronted with a serious international crisis, it can be 
reasonably certain that war will not break out in its own back yard. If the 
unexpected did occur, the solution, in which the United States would have 
a vital interest, would not have to be enforced by this country with all the 
attendant charges of North American imperialism, but could be broug’t 
about under a treaty in which all American republics share the respy 
bility. 

Moreover, no student of the relations between the United States ana 
Latin America in World War II would dismiss the Rio treaty as unimpor- 
tant should this country once more have to fight a global struggle. Painfully 
slow steps were taken ‘between 1933 and 1942 to create a feeling of inter- 
American solidarity strong enough to ensure cooperation of most of Latin 
America in World War II. However, there was no automatic assurance of 
cooperation, and one of the largest and strongest of the American republics 
was able to take advantage of this fact to maintain its lone neutrality during 
most of the conflict. With decisions to be taken by two-thirds vote under the 
Rio treaty, it is difficult to see how such a situation can again arise. Within 
a few weeks at most after war broke out the military cooperation created 
on an ad hoc basis during World War II would be put into full operation. 
By themselves the other American republics could not successfully resist 
external attack. United in a cooperative effort, their economic and political 
as well as possible military contribution would be of great assistance to 
the United States, although the major burden of actual defense would still 
rest on the United States. 
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Like the Rio treaty in the field of security, the effect of the Charter of the 


Americas is to draw all the American republics into a more closely knit or. 
ganization, an organization whose procedures have been more clearly de. 
fined and whose guiding councils have been more adequately delineated, 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the chief importance of the Charter to the 
United States may well be the freedom it gives the other American repub- 
lics from the appearance of domination by the hemisphere’s most powerful 
member. Measures taken to remove the inter-American system, insofar as 
possible, from the shadow of this government have already been men- 
tioned. In addition the very definition of organs and functions plus the de. 
sire to make them work would result in freedom from reliance solely on the 
initiative of the United States. Without the Charter inter-American coop- 
eration would be based on out-moded organizations and ad hoc creations 
largely dependent on periodic impetus from this country for any successes 
that might be attained. 

This paper should not close without a word of warning. The Rio treaty 
may ensure the security of the other American republics behind a strong 
United States, but it does not protect the United States. The tightening of 
the inter-American system under the Charter does not make that regional 
, arrangement any substitute for the United Nations in the eyes of the United 
States. This situation is fraught with possibilities for misunderstanding and 
distrust between this country and Latin America. Although all the Ameri- 
can republics are Members of the United Nations and some play important 
roles in its deliberations, the great majority place their primary trust in an 
inter-American system made as strong and self-contained as possible. On 
the other hand, a United States fully aware of its own true interest, while 
neglecting no opportunity to promote inter-American unity, may seem at 
times to Latin America to be turning its back on the hemisphere. This in- 
terpretation was placed by the other delegates at Bogota on Secretary Mar- 
shall’s announcement that, while ostensibly giving billions to Europe, his 
government was prepared to loan Latin America only five hundred million 
dollars on sound security. 

Thus United States policy must strive to avoid the pitfall of permitting 
relations now receding from the high-water mark of wartime collaboration, 
still further to deteriorate through exclusive concentration on more pressing 
and vital foreign problems. Equally dangerous would be the illusion that 
hemisphere cooperation can provide the United States with world-wide se- 
curity in the midst of Soviet-American hostility. 
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COORDINATION OF AMERICAN SECURITY POLICY 
AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Dona.p C. BLAISDELL 


The articles of the United Nations Charter providing for the establish- 
ment of a Military Staff Committee and looking forward to provision for 
armed forces, assistance and facilities by Members introduced for many 
states new and perplexing problems in their relations to international or- 
ganization. While it is true that military considerations are normally one 
of the factors influencing the formulation of the foreign policy of every 
state, never before has there existed one central international organization 
to which it was expected that all major political problems would be sub- 
mitted, regardless of origin and regardless of the geographical area con- 
cerned. Coordination of military policy with political representation under 
these circumstances becomes, therefore, not a matter of the occasional 
conference at a given moment of international tension, but, instead, re- 
quires a day-to-day integration in order to achieve both consistency and 
effectiveness. 

These considerations are of special concern to the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. Upon them — China, France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the Soviet Union — lies the primary re- 
sponsibility for taking the initial steps in getting armed forces ‘nade avail- 
able to the United Nations. Further, quite apart from this specific task, it 
is clearly necessary for the political representatives to receive the advice of 
military consultants in many if not all of the situations or disputes with 
which the Security Council is faced because of the possibility that some 
type of enforcement action may ultimately result from Council considera- 
tion. This type of continuous policy coordination between military and 
civilian arms of the government in their representation at the United Na- 
tions has raised special problems for the United States since it was not un- 
til 1947 that precise machinery was provided in law for this purpose. 

The National Security Act of 1947 closes a gap in the legal arrangements 
for advice on security matters to the United States representative to the 


Donatp C. BLaIspELL, Special Assistant to the Director of the Office of United Nations 
Affairs in the United States Department of State, has worked closely with the United 
Nations since the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations of 1944, when he was Assistant Sec- 
retary to the United States Group. Opinions se in this article are those of the 


author and do not necessarily reflect the views of any government agency. 
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United Nations. The American representative is instructed by the President 
through the Secretary of State; his military advisers are instructed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Hitherto the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a body has had 
status neither in law nor under executive order and, consequently, no 
statutory relation to the President, although in practice, a link was provided 
by membership in the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the Chief of Staff of the Com- 
mander in Chief. Now, however, the National Security Act of 1947 provides 
means whereby political and military guidance to the United States repre- 
sentative in the United Nations can be coordinated.’ 

Since a considerable number of international matters involving the se- 
curity of the United States in varying degree come before the United Na- 
tions, providing the American representative with unified instructions and 
advice is of some importance. One such matter is the 1946 case before the 
Security Council concerning the presence of Soviet troops in Iran. Another 
is the third Greek case to come before the Council, that involving incidents 
along Greece’s northern frontier, while a third is the trusteeship agreement 
for the former Japanese Mandated Islands placed before the Security 
Council by the United States early in 1947. The request of the British gov- 
ernment for recommendations from the United Nations on the future 
government of Palestine illustrates the vital necessity for the formulation of 
American policy in the United Nations in Washington and its application at 
Lake Success with the same factors taken into account in the same way in 
both places. On all such cases instructions from the State Department and 
military advice from the representatives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff attached 
to the United States Mission to the United Nations call for the nicest kind 
of coordination — in conception, in formulation, and in execution. 


II 


The role of the military in the United States Mission to the United Na- 
tions is a dual one — international and intra-mission. On the United Nations 
Military Staff Committee they represent the United States directly in inter- 
national meetings. As advisers to the United States representative they op- 
erate within the United States Mission. 

Their character as representatives of the United States in the Military 
Staff Committee derives from the Charter. Article 47 provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Military Staff Committee which “shall consist of the Chiefs of 
Staff of the permanent members of the Security Council or their representa- 
tives.” With their Chinese, French, Soviet and British counterparts the 


1 The Joint Chiefs of Staff were established by organization of the Combined British American 
direction of the President, given orally, on Feb- Chiefs of Staff and of the two subdivisions. 
ruary 6, 1942. No written executive order on the  ‘ 2 It is of interest to note in passing that this 
matter was ever issued. However, a War Depart- provision of the United Nations Charter was the 


ment press release of that date did announce the first legal recognition to be accorded the United 
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United States Chiefs of Staff “advise and assist the Security Council on all 
questions relating to the Security Council's military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, the employment and com- 
mand of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 

ible disarmament.” They are responsible under the Security Council 
“for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed at the disposal of the 
Security Council.” They are also to assist the Security Council in the de- 
termination of “the strength and degree of readiness” and of plans for com- 
bined action of national air force contingents which members are to hold 
‘immediately available . . . for combined international enforcement ac- 
tion” (Article 45). Plans for the application of armed force are to be made 
by the Security Council “with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee” (Article 46). 

In rendering this advice and assistance the ground, naval, and air force 
officers who represent the United States in the Military Staff Committee are 
guided by instructions which are transmitted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This method has been followed, in practice, since the establishment of the 
Military Staff Committee by the Security Council in London in January 
1946. It was formalized in Executive Order 9844 of April 28, 1947, desig- 
nating the United States Mission to the United Nations and providing for 
its direction and administration. In issuing the order the Chief Executive 
acted under authority vested in him by the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945* and as President of the United States. Establishment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on a statutory basis by the National Security Act of 
1947 has not resulted in any change in the method of transmitting instruc- 
tions to the representatives of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff in the 
Military Staff Committee. 

The contribution to American and international security made by the 
United States military in the Military Staff Committee is greater prospec- 
tively than presently. To date it has been limited to preliminary discussion 
of the Security Council’s military requirements. Neither advice nor assist- 
ance on regulation of armaments or disarmament has been requested by 
the Security Council. Negotiations in the United Nations for the elimination 
from national armaments of atomic weapons and others adapted to mass 
destruction have been carried on in a civilian Atomic Energy Commission 
established by the General Assembly resolution in January 1946. In dealing 
with the Commission’s reports on this part of disarmament the Security 
Council has not asked the Military Staff Committee for either advice or 
assistance. 


States Chiefs of Staff. Prior to the entrance into voice of God,”’ as one former Navy lieutenant re- 
force of the Charter on October 25, 1945, the marked when informed of their extra-legal sta- 
American Chiefs of Staff had no standing in law, tus, but they had no being in law. 

despite the important part they played in win- 3 Public Law 264, 79th Congress. 

ning the war. They may have “spoken with the 
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Nor has advice been requested by the Security Council in dealing with 
regulation and reduction of conventional armaments. F ollowing the adop- 
tion by the General Assembly in December 1946 of principles governing the 
general regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces, the Se- 
curity Council on February 13, 1947, established the Commission for Cop- 
ventional Armaments. This is a civilian commission, like the Atomic Energy 
Commission. In the resolution creating it the Security Council made pro- 
vision for the preparation of studies and reports by the Military Staff Com. 
mittee, but neither from the Commission nor from the Security Council on 
its behalf has any directive emanated to the Military Staff Committee to 

“advise and assist” in the “regulation of armaments, and possible disarma- 
ment.” Nor has the Military Staff Committee been asked to assist in the for- 
mulation of plans for a system for the regulation of armaments to be sub- 
mitted to Members in accordance with Article 26 of the Charter. 

Only on the question of the Security Council’s military requirements has 
the Military Staff Committee been asked for advice. In February, 1946, the 
Security Council requested the Committee to study the implications of 
Article 43 “from the military point of view” and in due course to report with 
any recommendations it wished to make. When the Council established the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments it reiterated its earlier request, 
adding its wish for recommendations not later than April 30 on principles 
governing the organization of armed forces to be made available to the 
Security Council pursuant to Article 43. The Council studied this report in 
eleven meetings in the summer of 1947 but conclusive action on it is still 
awaited. And until special agreements making military forces available 
have been entered into between Members and the Council no military 
forces will be at its disposal. Consequently, until that time no occasion will 
arise for the Military Staff Committee to be requested for advice on the en- 
ployment and command of forces nor for the Committee to exercise its re- 
sponsibility for the strategic direction of such forces. 

The potentialities of the Military Staff Committee under the Charter thus 
still remain to be developed. It is for the future to say how and whether the 
Committee will be permitted to grow to the full stature envisaged for it. 
Likewise, full use of the American element of the Committee in their inter- 
national role can only be made as the Security Council makes use of the 
Committee. As representatives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, their role in 


| 
i 
| 
} 


| 


assisting in maintaining international peace and security, as provided by the | 


Charter, is one for the future. The value of their contribution is largely 
potential — it is hardly actual, and even its potential value is contingent. It 


depends upon the Security Council carrying out fully its responsibility | 


under the Charter of seeing that special agreements are negotiated to make | 


military forces available. Only in this way can the transitional period be 
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> with ught to an end and the Security Council assume the role for which it was 
o broug y 
" P cast of maintaining international peace and security.‘ 
e 
he Se- 
III 
-Con- | 
mergy | In striking contrast to the limited scope of the international part of the 
e pro- contribution of the United States military element is the broad and im- 
Com- mediate value of its internal, or national, part. Here, according to the Presi- 
icil on dent’s Executive Order establishing the United States Mission to the United 
‘tee to Nations “the representatives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall serve as ad- 
;arma- visers in the U.S. Mission, on request of the Chief of Mission.” The interna- 
he for- tional disputes and situations which have been brought to the Security 
 sub- Council’s attention and have been placed on the agenda of the General 
Assembly are both military and political in character. Complaints arising 
its has out of Soviet troops in Iran, British forces in Greece and in the Netherlands 
46, the East Indies, and French forces in Syria and Lebanon present problems 
ons of | calling for military analysis. This is also true of the Greek complaint that 
rt with , Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania were aiding guerrilla activities in Greece. 
ed the | When the Security Council was asked by Egypt to help in getting British 
quest, forces out of Egypt military questions were posed for the United States. 
nciples | Netherlands “police action” in Indonesia, the future government of Pales- 
to the tine, and the independence of Korea illustrate the kind of matters coming 
port in before the United Nations which involve strategic considerations for the 
is still United States and hence call for military advice in formulating policy. 
ailable The current nature of these matters is to be noted. In every case the policy 
nilitary } of the United States must be formed with respect to existing facts and not 
on will __ hypothetical future situations. In 1947 the United States, like other United 
he em- Nations Members, had to decide what its Charter obligations were in the 
> its re- light of the situation on Greece’s northern frontier, as reported by the 
Security Council’s Balkan Investigation Commission. On the basis of that 
er thus | decision the United States adopted certain policies in the Security Council 
her the ) and General Assembly and made certain proposals. Both were shaped by 
1 for it. reference to the facts. Any advice tendered by military officers of the United 
ir er States Mission in New York was given not for future but for immediate use.° 
> of the 
role in 4 In this connection it is interesting to compare 5 General Joseph T. McNarney, representative 
the size of the military and civilian elements, re- of the Commanding General, United States Air 
1 by the | spectively, of the United States Mission. On Au- Force, has indicated the method by which the 
] ly } gust 1, 1947, 13 Air Force officers were attached representatives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff oper- 
arge ? | to the United States Mission, 14 Army officers, ate. The following is an excerpt from a statement 
ent It and 10 Navy officers, making a total of 37. On made by General McNarney on June 6, 1947: 
g ‘é | the same date, the civilian element numbered 57, “Within the U.S. Delegation, our work and stud- 
sibility | excluding clerical and stenographic personnel, ies are conducted in much the same way as in the 
cryptographic operators, chauffers, couriers, and Military Staff Committee, that is by the Sub- 
tO make Messengers. Of this total, 36 were engaged in Committee system. The United States members 
. od be administrative activities, leaving 21 forthe United of the Military Staff Committee Sub-Committees 
Tl States Representative to the United Nations with . also function as Sub-Committees within 





his civilian staff. 


the Delegation; in addition, we have set up cer- 
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The declaration of readiness to cooperate with other Members of the 
United Nations in protecting Greece illustrates the point. During the cop. 
sideration by the second regular session of the General Assembly of the 
American proposal for a commission to observe happenings on Greece’s 
northern borders, a spokesman for the United States announced American 
intentions if aggressive acts against Greece continued. Should a special 
session of the Assembly become necessary, the spokesman said, “The 
United States would be prepared to cooperate with other Members of the 
United Nations in putting into effect whatever measures are recommended 
by the General Assembly for the protection of Greece.”* 

There is a marked difference in current value between the advice thus 
given for immediate use and the positions taken by the same military officers 
in Military Staff Committee debate. Two matters under long discussion 
there were the overall strength and composition of military forces needed 
by the Security Council and whether the several contingents to be furnished 
by the United States, United Kingdom, France, China, and the USSR 
should be comparable, as urged by the first four, or identical, as urged by 
the Soviet Union. These matters are of importance, without question, but 
the importance is rather for the future than for the present. In the first place, 
the Military Staff Committee is engaged ina planning operation for possible 
future application. More important, United Nations action based on such 
plans will be dependent on prior decisions of the Security Council, in which 
unanimity among the five permanent members will be necessary. 


IV 


Thus, for the present at least the advisory role of the military is more 
important than their representative role. It is, therefore, doubly important 
that the advice given by the military is in line with the political instructions 
given the United States Representatives by the Department of State on 
behalf of the President. Here the provisions of the National Security Act of 
1947 close the gap in law which had hitherto existed. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff now have a statutory basis as the “principal military advisers to the 


President and the Secretary of Defense.’ In law, the President is now re- | 


ceiving military advice from the same body which, through its representa- 
tives in the United States Mission, provides advice for the President's repre- 
sentative. This arrangement would appear to assure that such advice on 


tain others. These Sub-Committees maintain liai- There is no actual voting among the three co- 
son with appropriate sections of the U.S. Mission equal U.S. Representatives. If the three are unable 
to the United Nations, study United Nations pro- to agree, the divergence of views must be referred 
ceedings for elements of military implication, to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for decision. . 


study United States policy, and prepare Delega- 6 United States Mission to the United Nations 
tion proposals and studies. Sub-Committee papers Press Release 277, October 20, 1947. 
are then considered by the Representatives (of the 7 Public Law 253, 80th Congress, Section 211 


Joint Chiefs of Staff) for concurrence and action. (c). 
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military aspects of pending cases which the Joint Chiefs of Staff representa- 
tives in New York may tender the United States representative in the Se- 
curity Council or the General Assembly will be identical with that on 
which the political instructions transmitted by the Department of State 
may be based. No provision of law can give complete assurance that mili- 
tary advice originating in one group of men will reach a distant destination 
without alteration when transmitted through two different intermediate 
agencies. Obviously, there are numerous chances for the advice to be 
changed en route, a hazard which ideal coordination only could eliminate. 
The extent to which such coordination is achieved in practice could only 
be determined through an intimate knowledge of the State Department's 
Office of United Nations Affairs and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But the 
legislation providing for the National Military Establishment has at least 
remedied the legal deficiency. 

Some additional assurance is afforded through the establishment of the 
National Security Council by the same legislation. Set up “to advise the 
President with respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, and military 
policies relating to the national security,” the Council assembles in one body 
not only the President and the Secretary of State but also the Chief Execu- 
tive’s principal civilian advisers, one of whom, the Secretary of Defense, is 
himself advised on military matters by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Also in- 
duded are the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and the Chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board. From time to time, as the Presi- 
dent desires, the secretaries of the executive departments, the Chairman of 
the Munitions Board, and the Chairman of the Research and Development 
Board may also be designated to attend. (The Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is not among those so named.) Among the stated duties 
of the Council is that of assessing and appraising “the objectives, commit- 
ments, and risks of the United States in relation to our actual and potential 
military power, in the interest of national security, for the purpose of mak- 
ing recommendations to the President in connection therewith.”* In the 
meetings of the Council there would appear to be the opportunity to ham- 
mer out recommendations on policy matters which take both political and 
security factors into account. So far as the laws are concerned the tools for 
giving United States representatives in the United Nations instructions and 
guidance, conceived with America’s security interests uppermost, are avail- 
able to the President’s hand.° 


8 Ibid., Section 101 (b) (1). tower staff. So I worked out an arrangement with 
The way staff studies are prepared for the State, Army, Navy, and Air so that Kennan, Nor- 
National Security Council is described in the fol- stad, Wedemeyer, and Sherman were ex-officio 
lowing excerpts from the Army and Navy Journal members of my staff. Each of them details some 
of December 6, 1947, by the Council’s executive of his officers to the job. . . . We tie in with 


secretary, Admiral S. W. Souers: “The law says the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The formal procedure, 
I'm to have a staff, but I didn’t want an ivory when we get a paper ready, is for Secretary For- 
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Formal means for coordinating the civil and military guidance provided | CI 
our United Nations representatives is timely. Prior to the National Security | “t 
Act informal means were maintained through the contacts of the Secr of 
of State with the President and through those of his Chief of Staff, who was | U 
also a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Additional arrangements existed 
in the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee (SWNCC), established in 
1944 on an assistant secretary level. Loosely related to it was an Ad Hoc pe 
Committee to effect collaboration between State, War, and Navy Depart. : 
ments on security functions of the United Nations. Steering member of this __ne 
committee was Director of the Department of State’s Office of United Na no 
tions Affairs (formerly Office of Special Political Affairs) while the generals ad 
and admirals representing the War and Navy Departments were the same _jnt 
individuals who composed the Joint Strategic Survey Committee of the Sta 
Joint Chiefs of Staff.’° Now, the formal arrangements sketched above have qu 


=i 


been superimposed upon the previous arrangements. in 
| dif 
V wh 
Sta 


The independence and freedom from legislative status of the Joint Chiefs ing 
of Staff before the National Security Act became effective are still reflected Gp, 
in the autonomous position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff representatives inthe tg 
United States Mission to the United Nations. Not only are their instructions on 
transmitted differently from those of others in the Mission; in internal ad- or 
ministrative matters they are outside of the Chief of Mission. Nevertheless, ori 
they are part of the Mission and their activities are subject to coordination | 44 
with others by the Chief of Mission who is the Representative of the United | jn¢. 


States at the Seat of the United Nations. will 
Instructions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff representatives originate differ- inst 
ently from those of other representatives of the United States. According to U 





the United Nations Participation Act, the latter “shall, at all times, actin} yp, 
accordance with the instructions of the President transmitted by the Secre- 
tary of State unless other means of transmission are directed by the Presi- Act 
dent” (Section 3). But on the origin of instructions to our representatives on ran 
the Military Staff Committee the United Nations Participation Act is silent ial 
Since these instructions are transmitted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff pre- hie 
sumably they originate with them, too. While it is the duty of the Joint 


3 
co. 


restal to get the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ceives separate representation and the name 
on the military implications of the proposed SWNCC has been changed to State-Army-Navy- 
policy. So, of course, the Joint Staff works it over, Air Force Coordinating Committee (SANACC) # 
too. So, you’ve got these four ex-officio members consequences of the National Security Act d 
of my staff, plus the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That’s 1947, it is too early to conclude how and to what 
getting pretty decent advice to the President. extent, if at all, the part played by this Ad Ho 
Sometimes it may be wrong, but I don’t know Committee has been altered. 12, 
how to go about getting any much better.” 11 Executive Order 9844, paragraph 2. of 194 

10 While the Department of the Air Force re- tory s 
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Chiefs of Staff, according to the National Security Act [Sec. 211 (b) (7)] 
“to provide United States representation on the Military Staff Committee 
of the United Nations,” this legislation does not specify any more than the 
United Nations Participation Act the source of instructions to the represen- 
tatives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is probably the Joint Chiefs themselves, 
since the representation to be provided is, by the National Security Act, to 
be “in accordance with the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

But coordination of civil and military views is not aided by this vague- 
ness. If the United States is represented on the Military Staff Committee, 
not by the Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves but by their representatives, an 
additional set of high ranking officers with their personal staffs is introduced 
into the picture. If the Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves represent the United 
States, in accordance with the Charter (Article 47, paragraph 1), there is no 
question where instructions originate for they can meet as the Joint Chiefs 
in New York or at Lake Success as well as in Washington, although the 
difficulties of coordination with Washington would be increased. Moreover, 
when the Joint Chiefs of Staff (or their representatives) represent the United 
States on the Military Staff Committee the problem of coordination is of 
modest proportions, since the work is determined by the functions of the 
Committee as stated in the Charter. But when the military act as advisers 
to the United States Representative on the Security Council or in the Gen- 
eral Assembly there is more of a problem. Its solution turns on having in- 
structions to the civilian representative and those to his military advisers 
originate among officials and officers having access to the same information 
at the same time, evaluated according to identical standards, and so used 
informulating policy and in shaping guidance that the Department of State 
will instruct the President’s representative and the Joint Chiefs of Staff will 
instruct their representatives in harmonious, if not identical, terms.’ 

Unusual caution must be exercised to see that coordination is achieved, 
when instructions and guidance originate in two different places. Bridging 
of the statutory gap, to the extent that it is bridged by the National Security 
Act, should provide the full legal framework, but not even such formal ar- 
rangements can guarantee a unified United States policy consistently pre- 
sented at the United Nations. For that unusual human qualities are needed 
as well as a complete framework of legal authority. 


12 Also created by the National Security Act thority. Its part in coordinating instructions to 
of 1947 is the Central Intelligence Agency, statu- our representative in the United Nations is not 
tory successor to the National Intelligence Au- disclosed by available documents. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Second Special Session 


In accordance with a Security Council resolution of April 1, 1948, which 
called for the convening of a special session of the General Assembly “to consider 
further the question of the future government of Palestine,” the second special 
session of the General Assembly was held at Lake Success from April 16 to May 
15, 1948.1 Following the election of Dr. José Arce (Argentina) as president, the 
Assembly referred the question of Palestine to its political and security commit- 
tee. A second agenda item proposed by China and Siam, the admission of Burma 
to membership in the United Nations, was considered directly by the Assembly 
and Burmese admission was voted unanimously on April 19.’ 

General debate in the political and security committee, which opened April 
20, included restatements of position for or against partition by most of the mem- 
ber nations, and stressed the need for reaching a solution of the Palestine question 
before the end of the British mandate on May 15. One new proposal, a United 
States plan for a temporary United Nations trusteeship in Palestine, was submit- 
ted to the committee at this time. A draft trusteeship agreement, presented in the 
form of a working paper by the United States delegation, suggested that, “with- 
out prejudice to the rights, claims, or position of the parties concerned or to the 
character of the eventual political settlement” the United Nations, acting through 








the Trusteeship Council, be designated as Administering Authority for Palestine. | 


The administration, which would be conducted in such a manner as to encourage | 


cooperation between Arabs and Jews, would guarantee the territorial integrity 


of Palestine, would be responsible for local defense and the preservation of order, | 


and would insure fundamental human rights and freedoms. Organs of gover 
ment would include a Governor-General appointed by and responsible to the 
Trusteeship Council, a bicameral legislature to consist of members elected on 4 
geographical basis and those chosen as members of the Arab or Jewish commu- 
nities, a cabinet responsible to the legislature, and a judiciary appointed by the 
Trusteeship Council; the Governor-General was to be given wide emergency 


powers. A broad basis for establishment of Palestinian citizenship was listed, and | 


immigration was to be permitted “in accordance with the absorptive capacity of 


1 For discussion of the question of Palestine by see International Organization, I, p. 488-91; I, 
the Security Council, see this issue, p. 491. For p. 53-8, 283-8. 
previous consideration by the General Assembly, 2 Document A/538. 
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Palestine as determined by the Governor-General.” Holy places, religious build- 
ings and antiquities were to be protected, and local autonomy was to be encour- 
aged. A land policy, drawn up by a commission of impartial experts, would be 
adopted by the administration, and an educational system established. Admin- 
istration would be financed through subsidies or loans from the United Nations, 
while most-favored-nation treatment would be granted to nationals of states 
Members of the United Nations. Cooperation with international bodies was pro- 
vided for, and disputes concerning the agreement were to be referred to the 
International Court of Justice. The trusteeship agreement was to terminate as 
soon as the General Assembly had approved a plan of government acceptable to 
Palestinian Arabs and Jews and such a government had been established.* 

In presenting the draft agreement, Warren Austin (United States) urged that 
the agreement be adopted as a temporary expedient pending further negotiations 
to end violence in Palestine, and suggested that it be referred for consideration 
to the Assembly’s trusteeship committee. This proposal was opposed by several. 
states, including Australia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and the USSR, which stated that 
the Assembly must make a political decision on the principle of trusteeship be- 
fore detailed proposals could be discussed. It was pointed out that the Assem- 
bly's resolution on partition was still fully valid, and until a formal resolution re- 
voking this decision was accepted by a two-thirds majority of the Assembly, the 
new proposals of the United States could not be considered.‘ Several other Mem- 
bers, however, felt that such a political decision could not be taken until terms 
of the trusteeship proposal were known in detail, and that therefore the draft 
agreement should be considered. 

Debate on the United States plan was interrupted on April 26 so that the com- 
mittee might discuss a French resolution which called upon the Trusteeship 
Council to take urgent measures to protect Jerusalem and its inhabitants.’ The 
proposal met with general approval and was accepted by the Assembly on the 
same date by a vote of 46 votes to none, with seven abstentions.° 

Procedural questions involved in trusteeship for Palestine continued to occupy 
the political and security committee when debate on the United States proposal 
was resumed. On April 27, the committee voted to begin detailed discussion of 
the trusteeship proposal, and consideration was also given to a Guatemalan sug- 
gestion for the appointment of a subcommittee to report on whether trusteeship 
was desired or would be accepted by the population of Palestine, and whether 
it was possible to implement trusteeship and make it workable. Statements by the 
representatives of the Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher Committee were also 
heard by the committee, the Jewish representative (Shertok) stating that the trus- 
teeship proposals were “totally unreal,” that partition was already being carried 
out, that violence in Palestine was due solely to Arab intervention, and that the 
Jews would accept nothing less than their own state, with the area decided upon 
by the Assembly in its November 29 resolution.’ The Arab representative (al- 


8 For complete text of the draft agreement, see 5 Document A/C.1/280. 
document A /C.1 /277. 6 Document A/P.V.132. 
4 Document A /C.1/SR.127. 7 Document A/C.1/SR.126. 
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Husseini) emphasized that partition was geographically impossible, that it was 
contrary to the wishes of the majority of Palestinians, who had never been con. 
sulted, and that, while trusteeship proposals could be examined, it must be clearly 
understood that trusteeship was a temporary measure and that it must lead to the 
independence of Palestine as a single democratic state in which the legitimate 
rights of the different sections of citizens would be safeguarded.‘ 

On April 29, following criticism of its methods of work, the committee began 
an item by item discussion of topics concerning trusteeship, with statements b 
the United States representative (Jessup) on provisions in the United States 
draft. Topics discussed included “rights and positions” of the parties, the advis- 
ability of the United Nations itself as an administering authority, citizenship, im- 
migration, and land policy.* In general debate following the detailed discussion, 
Aubrey Eban (Jewish Agency) attacked trusteeship as “academic,” and Guate- 
mala, the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia also criticized the United States proposals, 

Consideration of the Palestinian question in the political and security commit- 
tee took a new turn on May 3, when the United Kingdom representative (Creech- 
Jones) proposed that, since there was then only a dangerously short period of 
time left until the termination of the British mandate in Palestine, the Assembly 
consider a simple, emergency solution such as the creation of a “neutral author- 
ity” to hold assets, further mediation, and work toward a final solution of the 
Palestinian problem.’° The following day, the committee recommenced consid- 
eration of the earlier Guatemalan proposal for the creation of a subcommittee; 
the draft resolution, as amended by Cuba and the United States, suggested that 
such a subcommittee, taking into consideration the situation in Palestine and the 
work of the Security and Trusteeship Councils, would formulate a proposal for 
a provisional regime for Palestine. By a vote of 33 to 7, with 13 abstentions, it 
was agreed to establish Subcommittee 9, to consist of China, Poland, Norway, 
Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, Guatemala, France, India, the Soviet Union 
and the United States.'! The subcommittee began its work on May 5. 

The report of the Trusteeship Council on protection of the city of Jerusalem 
and its inhabitants, submitted on May 5, suggested to the General Assembly 
that it approve the appointment by the Mandatory Power of a special municipal 
commissioner, a neutral acceptable to both Arabs and Jews.'* Although it was 


pointed out by the Trusteeship Council, and emphasized again in Assembly de- | 


bate, that such a measure would not provide adequately for the protection of 


the city and its inhabitants, the General Assembly on May 6 approved the Coun- | 


cil report by a vote of 35 to 0 with seventeen abstentions.'* The Municipal Com- 


missioner, Harold Evans (United States), was appointed by the United Kingdom | 


| 





on May 13, following agreement by the Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher 


Committee.'* In accordance with the Assembly resolution, which called for con | 
sideration of further measures to protect Jerusalem, the political and security | 


8 Document A /C.1/SR.127. had been set up at previous sessions. 


9 Documents A/C.1/SR.123 through A/C.1/ 12 Document A/544. For discussions in the | 
SR.134. Trusteeship Council, see this issue, p. 515. 

10 Document A/C.1/SR.136. 13 Document A/P.V.134. 

11 Document A/C.1/SR.137. Eight subcom- 14 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 432. 
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committee on May 11 created Subcommittee 10 to deal with this question. 

The report of Subcommittee 9, submitted on May 13, was based on a draft 
resolution of the United States, which suggested the appointment of a United 
Nations Commissioner for Palestine by the permanent members of the Security 
Council; the commissioner would act as a mediator and cooperate with the Se- 
curity Council's Truce Commission.’® A French proposal to create a United Na- 
tions Temporary Mediation and Conciliation Commission in Palestine, rather 
than a single commissioner, was voted down by the subcommittee. The subcom- 
mittee report was accepted by the political committee on May 14 by a vote 35 
to 6 with ten abstentions.'® On the same day, the committee agreed by a vote of 
15 to 0 with 26 abstentions to refer to the General Assembly without a vote the 
report of Subcommittee 10 concerning future measures to be taken in Jerusa- 
lem,? which included a Franco-American plan for a temporary international 
regime for the city based on Article XII of the Charter. 

During discussions in the General Assembly on May 14, concerning the report 
of the political committee, a number of previous arguments were reiterated. Con- 
sidering first the proposal for creation of a temporary international regime in 
Jerusalem, the Assembly failed to approve the scheme through lack of a two- 
thirds majority, the vote being 20 to 15 with 19 abstentions.'* 

When the Assembly considered the appointment of a United Nations Media- 
tor, several delegations pointed out that technically the resolution on partition 
was still in force, and criticized the United States for its immediate recognition 
of the Provisional Government of Israel, which was announced during the As- 
sembly meeting. After turning down a proposal by Australia that the Municipal 
Commissioner of Jerusalem cooperate with the United Nations Mediator pend- 
ing the establishment of an international regime in the city, the Assembly ac- 
cepted, by a vote of 31 to 7 with 16 abstentions, the resolution calling for the 
appointment of a Mediator, and relieving the Palestine Commission of further 
responsibility.'° Following an expression of appreciation of the work of the Pal- 
estine Commission, the special session of the Assembly adjourned. 

On May 17, at its 75th meeting, the Palestine Commission adjourned sine die. 
On May 20 the permanent members of the Security Council unanimously agreed 
to the appointment of Count Folke Bernadotte (Sweden) as United Nations Medi- 
ator.*° 


Interim Committee of the General Assembly 


Voting Procedure in the Security Council: Consideration of voting procedure 
in the Security Council, which had been referred to the 17-member Subcom- 
mittee 3 on March 15, was referred by that subcommittee to a nine-nation work- 
ing group consisting of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Norway, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States; New Zealand, which had 


15 Document A /C.1 /299. ment A/555. 

16 Document A/C.1/SR.141. 20 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 432. For 
17 Document A /C.1/298. negotiations of the Mediator with Arabs and Jews, 
18 Document A/P.V.135. see this issue, p. 496. 


19 Ibid. For text of the resolution, see docu- 
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submitted a proposal on the subject, was invited to attend meetings. The work. 
ing group was instructed to study the various proposals concerning the question 
and to prepare a draft recommendation to the General Assembly.”* 

The report of the working group, submitted in May and June, indicated that 
work on the question had been divided into two parts: definition and agreement 
as to objectives which would result in a liberalization of voting procedure in the 
Security Council, and implementation of these conclusions. Basing its discussion 
upon a list of ninety-eight possible decisions “adopted or which might be adopted 
by the Security Council in application of the Charter or the Statute of the Inter. 
national Court of Justice,” which had been prepared by the Secretariat,2* the 
group reached conclusions on the voting procedure which should apply to four 
categories of decisions: 1) those taken, according to that Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, by an absolute majority of votes; 2) those reached, ae. 
cording to the Charter or the Statute, by a vote of any seven members; 3) those 
decisions regarded as procedural within the meaning of Article 27(2) of the 
Charter; and 4) those decisions which the group recommended should be taken 
by a vote of any seven members, whether they were procedural or not.** A num- 
ber of decisions, particularly those relating to Chapter VI of the Charter, were 
referred to the Subcommittee itself for consideration. 

Methods of implementation considered by the group included suggestions for 
implementation by means of legal interpretation of the Charter, through agree- 
ment among the five permanent members of the Security Council, and through 
the convocation of a general conference to review the Charter.?* Final conclu. 
sions of the group, in addition to recommending that its conclusions on voting 
procedure be accepted, also called for the General Assembly to recommend to 
the permanent members of the Security Council that 1) wherever possible, con- 
sultations should take place among them concerning important decisions; 2) they 
agree to consult in cases where a unanimous vote was required; 3) they agree 
that, if there was not unanimity, the minority would only exercise the veto when 
it considered the question “of vital importance to the United Nations as a whole,” 
and reasons for the vote would be explained; 4) they agree not to use the veto 





simply because a proposal did not go far enough to satisfy them; and 5) they | 


agree on the definition of a dispute, for the purposes of Article 27(3) of the Char- 
ter, drawn up by the working group.*° It was also suggested to the General As- 
sembly that Member states, in signing agreements conferring functions on the 
Security Council, might attach conditions of voting “as would exclude the appli- 
cation of the existing rule of unanimity.” 

With minor amendments, the two-part report of the working group was ac- 
cepted by Subcommittee 3 on May 28 and June 22, and referred to the Interim 
Committee. Discussions in the committee indicated general satisfaction with the 
report, although a number of delegations stated that they felt it did not go far 


enough, and that an even more thorough study of voting procedure should be un- | 


21 Document A/AC.18/SC.3/5. For list of 22 Document A/AC.18/SC.3/3. 
draft proposals and previous discussion on Se- 23 Document A /AC.18/SC.3/5. 
curity Council voting in the Interim Committee, 24 Document A/AC.18/SC.3/7. 


see International Organization, II, p. 291-2. 25 Ibid. 
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dertaken.2° The United States again stated its willingness to give up its veto right 
in connection with decisions taken under Chapter VI of the Charter, while sev- 
eral states pointed out that they were not bound by the terms of the San Francisco 
Statement on Voting Procedure, and expressed concern that all Members of the 
United Nations were not present to hear the discussions of the Interim Com- 
mittee. 

After accepting the general recommendations of the working group and the 
subcommittee, the Interim Committee approved proposals for implementation 
through interpretation of the Charter and through agreement among the five 

anent members of the Security Council. Over the opposition of Canada, 
France, Norway, the United Kingdom and the United States, the Interim Com- 
mittee by a vote of 19 to 7 with 10 abstentions also approved an Argentinian 
resolution calling on the General Assembly to consider, at its third regular ses- 
sion, whether or not the time had come to call a general conference, as provided 
for in Article 109 of the Charter, to review the organization of the United Na- 
tions.** 

Principles of Cooperation in the Maintenance of International Peace and Se- 
curity: Subcommittee 2, which had been created on March 2, 1948, to consider 
general principles of cooperation in the maintenance of international peace and 
security and international cooperation in the political field, submitted a prelimi- 
nary report to the Interim Committee on March 19. Following approval of its 
program of work, the subcommittee began detailed examination of a series of 
proposals regarding pacific settlement of disputes which had been put forward 
by Lebanon, Belgium, China and the United States, the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, Australia, and Ecuador. 

The report of the subcommittee, submitted on July 19, reminded the Interim 
Committee that the task of implementing Articles 11 and 13 of the Charter was 
one which would continue over a period of years, and stated that it was not at- 
tempting to report on the whole range of subjects within its purview. No pro- 
posals had been received concerning facilitation of negotiations between parties 
to a dispute or mediation, while a series of suggestions had been made concern- 
ing methods of enquiry, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, and use of 
regional agencies or arrangements.** 

Specific recommendations of the subcommittee included acceptance of a Bel- 
gian proposal to restore full effect to the General Act for the Pacific Settlement 
of Disputes of 1928, through assumption by the United Nations and its officials 
of duties formerly assigned to the League of Nations and its officials, and a sug- 
gestion that the rules of procedure of the General Assembly and the Security 
Council be amended to provide for a rapporteur or conciliator in each body. A 
draft resolution submitted by the United States and China, relating to the es- 
tablishment of a panel for enquiry and conciliation, and setting up specific rules 
for such a panel, was also accepted.?° The subcommittee further recommended 
that the long-range program for examining existing procedures and machinery 


26 Document A /AC.18 /SR.15. 28 Document A/AC.18/73. 
27 Document A /578. 29 Ibid., Annex IV. 
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for pacific settlement be continued, and that this program should lead to the 
further development of pacific settlement procedures for use by United Nations 
organs and by Member states. 

Proposed Permanent Committee on Peace and Security: Following reports 
from its two working parties concerning preparatory and implementation func. 
tions of the proposed permanent committee of the Assembly, Subcommittee 4 of 
the Interim Committee on July 13 submitted a report dealing with the establish. 
ment of such a committee. By its operations since the closing of the second ses. 


sion of the General Assembly, the Interim Committee had given a “convincing | 


illustration of the practical and general usefulness of such a subsidiary organ,” 
the subcommittee noted, and although the experience of the Interim Committee 
was still limited in scope and duration, it was the general feeling of the subcom- 





mittee that the full exercise and development of the powers possessed by the | 
committee would assist the General Assembly and strengthen the United Na. | 


tions. It was agreed unanimously to recommend that the Interim Committee 


should be continued, at least for another experimental year, after the third regu- | 


lar session of the General Assembly. 

Pointing out that the value of the Interim Committee’s work would be en- 
hanced if all Members of the United Nations were to participate in its delibera- 
tions, the subcommittee agreed that a continuing committee should be vested 
with basically the same powers as the Interim Committee had. Emphasis 
was laid on the importance of preliminary work by the committee, including for- 
mulation of draft resolutions, and it was suggested that it might specifically be 


———SaaaaaS 


empowered to request advisory opinions from the International Court of Justice | 
and to receive reports from and give advice to ad hoc organs of the General As- | 
sembly. Reporting on implementation of General Assembly resolutions might | 


also be a large part of its work. 


The subcommittee agreed that the Interim Committee should continue to per- | 


form in the political field the same functions as those entrusted to it during the 
first experimental year, while being divided on the question of further extension 
of committee activities. While it was concluded that the Interim Committee 
should not have competence in the economic, social, cultural, humanitarian or 
trusteeship fields, it was suggested that it might exercise responsibilities concem- 
ing administrative and budgetary matters, and that it might be entitled to ex- 
press an opinion on legal aspects of matters under its consideration. A Domini- 
can proposal concerning the accrediting of permanent delegations to the United 
Nations as representatives to the committee was to receive further study.*° 

Other Matters: On July 7, 1948, the Interim Committee approved a report on 
its consultations with the Temporary Commission on Korea for submission to 
the third session of the General Assembly.** 


Temporary Commission on Korea 
At its 28th meeting on March 30, 1948, the Temporary Commission on Korea 
received a request from Lt. Gen. John Hodge, United States commander in Ko- 


30 Document A/AC.18/74. these consultations, see International Organize- 
81 Document A/AC.18/67. For summary of tion, II, p. 293-4. 
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rea, that Korean elections, which had originally been scheduled for May 9, be 

ned until May 10. Although the Commission had previously turned down 
a suggestion by General Hodge and the National Election Commission to change 
the date to May 10, the second postponement was accepted.** 

Following receipt of final reports from its three subcommittees, including a 
survey of Korean opinion on the coming elections, the commission and its main 
committee continued pre-election observations in the city of Seoul and other 
sections of South Korea. On April 15, the commission was notified that, in ac- 
cordance with its recommendation that political prisoners be released in order 
to help attain a free atmosphere for elections, pardons had been issued to 3,140 
persons on March 31; a “Proclamation of the Rights of the Korean People,” which 
listed inherent political and social rights, was transmitted several days later. The 
commission expressed its gratification for release of the prisoners and notified 
General Hodge that it hoped steps would be taken to implement, in all parts 
of Korea, the rights listed in the proclamation.** 

In accordance with a former decision which had postponed consideration of 
an Australian draft resolution calling on the commission to decide whether or not 
finally to observe the elections, the commission reopened the question on April 
28, 1948. Although there was a considerable variance of opinion, the commission 
by a vote of 5 to 0 with 3 abstentions adopted a Chinese resolution which stated 
that the commission was satisfied that there existed in South Korea a reasonable 
degree of free atmosphere for the elections, and confirmed that the commission 
would observe them on May 10.** 

Beginning on May 7, nine observation groups of the commission, composed 
of representatives and members of the Secretariat, visited all sections of South 
Korea to observe the situation on election day, as well as the election program 
immediately prior to and following that date. Emphasis was placed on election 
procedures, physical arrangements of polling places, the casting of ballots, count- 
ing of ballots, and general atmosphere surrounding the election.** Reports in the 
press indicated that some 85 per cent of the eligible electorate had voted and 
that there had been a number of deaths in election day violence.** 

Following the election, the commission heard a number of complaints con- 
cerning the free atmosphere of the elections, and concerning disputed candida- 
cies. Members also met with a number of South Korean leaders to hear their 
views concerning the meeting held April 14 in Pyongyang, North Korea, to con- 
fer on the establishment of a national government.*? 

Work on the report of the Temporary Commission to the General Assembly 
was begun in Seoul on April 28, when a tentative outline of the contents of the 
report was approved. On April 30, it was decided by a vote of 5 to 0 with 3 ab- 
stentions to proceed to Tokyo after May 10 in order to prepare the report, leav- 
ing a liaison group of representatives in Seoul; the commission was notified, 
however, that the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers (MacArthur) con- 


82 Document A /540. 35 Document A/561. 
38 Document A /548. 36 New York Times, May 11, 1948. 
34 Document A /563. 37 Document A /563. 
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sidered that it would be impracticable for the commission to come to Japan.** 
Although this decision was later reversed and the United States Department of 
State renewed an invitation to the commission through Secretary-General Trygye 
Lie, the commission decided to go to Shanghai. 





On June 26 it was reported in the press that the Temporary Commission had | 


informed the newly-elected Korean National Assembly that it “takes note of 
the fact that a National Assembly was constituted on May 31 by elected repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people.” It was asserted that the Philippines, China, E] 
Salvador, France and India felt that the elections conformed with conditions 


| 


laid down by the commission, while Canada, Syria, and Australia held that the | 


atmosphere was not sufficiently free.*° 


Following the return of the commission to Seoul, the then chairman of the | 


commission, Miguel A. P. Valle (Philippines), addressed the National Assembly 
on June 30. Mr. Valle stated that there existed a reasonable degree of free at. 
mosphere, that the democratic rights of freedom of speech, press, and assembly 
had been respected and that the electoral procedures recommended had been 
correctly applied. He reiterated that the commission, in accordance with the 
resolution of the General Assembly, was “ready for consultation with the elected 
representatives of the Korean people if such consultation is desired.”*° 


Special Committee on the Balkans 


Major activities of the Special Committee on the Balkans during the period 
from April to July 1948 centered around attempts to resettle international refu- 
gees then in Greece, consideration of various complaints concerning border vio- 
lations and aid to Greek guerrillas, investigation concerning charges of the kid- 
napping of Greek children, and efforts at restoration of normal diplomatic and 
good-neighborly relations between Greece and its northern neighbors, in ac- 
cordance with the General Assembly resolution creating UNSCOB. 

Proposals calling for renewed efforts to be made in contacting Greece’s north- 
ern neighbors were considered at a meeting of the Special Committee in Salo- 
nika on April 29, at which it was pointed out that while considerable time and en- 
ergy had been put into the activities of the observer groups along the Greek fron- 
tier, very little had been done on reestablishment of diplomatic relations, reset- 
tlement of refugees, solution of minority questions, or the drawing up of frontier 
conventions.‘ It was suggested that members of the commission, acting in an in- 
formal capacity, might be able to pave the way for direct contact between the 
countries involved. 

At the same meeting of the commission it was decided that a drafting com- 
mittee should leave for Geneva immediately to begin work on the report of the 
commission to the General Assembly. The commission had previously approved 
a new interpretation of its terms of reference by deciding that its work must be 
governed by the General Assembly resolution in its entirety, so that the commis- 
sion might exercise every means it judged appropriate and useful to avert 4 


88 Ibid., p. 2. 40 United Nations Bulletin, V, p. 615. 
39 New York Times, June 27, 1948. 41 Ibid., TV, p. 419. 
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threat to the “political independence and territorial integrity of Greece.” The 
commission also decided to ask governments if they would admit a portion of 
the 1,200 refugees in Greece, in an effort to settle that problem. 

On April 29 an observation group from UNSCOB for the first time crossed the 
northern Greek frontier, to investigate a Bulgarian complaint concerning an at- 
tack on a Bulgarian border patrol by Greek soldiers. At a meeting later in Salonika 
the commission considered the Bulgarian reply to its appeal calling for imple- 
mentation of the General Assembly resolution; Bulgaria stated that, despite hos- 
tile acts by the Greek Government, it was prepared to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with Greece. The Greek liaison representative with UNSCOB, however, 
emphasized that before normal relations could be reestablished by the two coun- 
tries Bulgaria must stop all aid to Greek guerrillas and state categorically that it 
had no claims on Greece whatsoever after entry into force of the Bulgarian peace 
treaty. Negative replies to the UNSCOB appeal had previously been received 
from Albania and Yugoslavia.** 

Following issuance on May 21 of a report which stated that retention in Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia of children removed from Greece was contrary 
to accepted moral standards and “constitutes a serious obstacle to the establish- 
ment of good-neighborly relations between Greece and her northern neighbors,” 
and which urged the governments concerned to return the children promptly and 
discourage further removals, the commission on June 4 decided to act on numer- 
ous complaints and allegations of frontier incidents filed by these countries, in 
the expectation that UNSCOB observations groups would be permitted to inves- 
tigate both sides of the frontier. Although these three countries had not recog- 
nized UNSCOB, Albania in late May had notified the commission that if the 
Greek Government showed a desire to end the state of border tension, “resulting 
from the aggressive policy of the Greek Government,” Albania was ready to re- 
examine the question of restoring diplomatic relations. Greece had replied that 
it was prepared to open negotiations for a peace treaty with Albania.** New con- 
ciliation proposals aimed at restoration of normal diplomatic relations between 
the four countries were later considered by the commission; an Australian-Pakis- 
tani proposal called for meetings between Albanian and Greek representatives 
in Washington to open negotiations.** 

In the meantime, reports from UNSCOB observation groups indicated that 
Greek guerrillas were receiving logistical support from Albania and Bulgaria, 
and that there was a “strong resumption” of liaison with Albanian gendarmerie.‘ 
On June 10, the commission began meeting in Geneva, to help its drafting com- 
mittee with the UNSCOB report to the General Assembly; an ad hoc committee 
continued to function in Salonika. The report of the commission to the General 
Assembly was signed on July 30 at Geneva. 


42 Ibid., p. 420. 45 Ibid., V, p. 517. 
43 Ibid. 46 Ibid., IV, p. 486 and V, p. 517. 
44 Ibid., IV, p. 486. 








SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 288th meeting on 
April 29, 1948, to the 338th meeting on July 15, 1948. 


The India-Pakistan Question 





During the period under review, the India-Pakistan question was before the | 
Security Council during six sessions.‘ On May 5 and 6, 1948, India and Pakistan | 


respectively replied to the Security Council resolution of April 21, 1948. Mr, 


Nehru, Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs, stated that the Govern. | 
ment of India regretted that it was “not possible for them to implement those | 


parts of the Resolution against which their objections were clearly stated by their | 


delegation” but that if the Council should still decide to send out the Commission, 
the Indian Government “would be glad to confer with it.”? Sir Mohamed Za- 
frullah Khan, for Pakistan, pointing out the differences between the resolution of 
April 21 and Pakistan’s original proposals, stated that the Security Council action 
was “not acceptable,” but “under protest and without prejudice” designated 
Argentina as Pakistan’s nominee for the Commission.* 

Despite the fact that India subsequently notified the Secretary-General (Lie) 
that it did not feel it would be useful to discuss a draft agreement on the terms of 
service of the proposed Plebiscite Administrator in view of India’s inability to 
implement parts of the April 21 resolution, no member of the Security Council 
appeared disposed to feel that these reservations reduced the usefulness of the 
proposed Commission. Two sessions on May 7, and two more on May 26, 1948, 
were devoted to hearing additional statements by Sir Mohamed (Pakistan) and 
replies by Mr. Vellodi (India), in regard to the Pakistani charges against India in 
connection with Junagadh and Manavadar, the question of genocide, and the 
implementation of partition agreements concerning currency and the distribution 
of arms.® The Pakistani representative pressed for consideration by the Security 
Council of these problems as essential to an understanding of the whole problem 
of India-Pakistan relations, while Mr. Vellodi insisted that what Pakistan con- 
sidered genocide was nothing more than the frenzy of communal strife brought 
upon the Moslem League by its own teachings over the previous decade and that 
neither of the other two problems properly came before the Security Council 
since they were purely matters of internal agreement. 

At its 312th meeting, on June 3, 1948, the Security Council by a vote of eight 
in favor, with China, the Soviet Union and the Ukranian SSR abstaining, ap- 
proved a resolution reaffirming its previous actions on the India-Pakistan ques 
tion, directing the Commission of Mediation to proceed “without delay to the 


areas of dispute” and directing it further to study and report to the Security | 


1 For previous summaries of Security Council 3 Document S$ /735. 
discussions of this question, see International Or- 4 Document S /756. : 
ganization, II, p. 299-306. 5 Documents $/P.V.289, S/P.V.300, S/P.V. 
2 Document S734 /Corr.1. 304 and S/P.V.305. 
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Council “when it considers it appropriate” on matters raised in Pakistan’s counter 
claims against India.* This resolution brought an immediate protest from the 
Indian Prime Minister (Nehru) who expressed his belief that the Council had 
taken action on matters outside its jurisdiction, and that India could not acquiesce 
in the resolution, as “there can be no question of the Commission proceeding to 
implement the resolution on Kashmir until objections raised by the Government 
of India have been satisfactorily met.”’ In a brief session on June 8, 1948, when 
this communication was considered, the Security Council without vote decided 
that the President (el-Khouri) should communicate with Mr. Nehru, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the Indian statement, pointing out that no criticism or infringe- 
ment of sovereignty was intended by any of the resolutions, urging him to assist 
in seeing that the earlier cease-fire order was observed, and expressing the wish 
of the Council that the Commission would proceed without delay so that it could 
use its good offices and powers of mediation to stop the conflict which was going 
on.® 

The commission met for the first time in Geneva on June 15, with a member- 
ship consisting of Ricardo Labourgle (Argentina), Egbert Graeffe (Belgium), Al- 
berto Gonzalez Fernandez (Colombia), Josef Korbel (Czechoslovakia), and J. 
Klahr Huddle (United States). Following its initial meeting the commission was 
to proceed to New Delhi and Karachi. 


The Czechoslovak Question 


The Czechoslovak question was discussed in four meetings of the Security 
Council in the period under review.® At the 288th meeting on April 29, 1948, the 
Argentine representative (Arce) formally proposed a resolution suggested by 
Chile by which, without prejudice to any decisions which might be taken in ac- 
cordance with Article 34 of the Charter, the Security Council would appoint a 
subcommittee of three members “to receive or to hear evidence, statements and 
testimonies, and to report to the Security Council at the earliest possible time.”?° 

After a lengthy exchange between the Soviet and Ukranian representatives 
(Gromyko and Tarasenko) on the one hand and the British and French repre- 
sentatives (Cadogan and Parodi) on the other as to which country had been truly 
friendly to Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 1939, the Council became entangled in 
alengthy argument as to whether the proposed resolution required a substantive 
or a procedural vote for passage. With the exception of a brief additional state- 
ment by Jan Papanek on May 21, in which he asserted that there were five spe- 
cific instances since the establishment of the United Nations when the Soviet 
Union had “ordered” Czechoslovakia to take a specified action contrary to its 
own wishes,’! three sessions were devoted to this argument. 

The representatives of the United States (Austin), United Kingdom (Cadogan), 
France (Parodi) and China (Tsiang) argued first, that the appointment of a sub- 


6 Document S /P.V.312. ganization, II, p. 311-314. 
7 Document S /825. 10 Document S /P.V.288. 
8 Document S /P.V.315. 11 Document S /P.V.300. 


9 For previous summaries, see International Or- 
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committee was a procedural decision under Article 29 of the Charter; second, 
that paragraph 2 of the Four Power Statement on Voting Procedure in the Se. 
curity Council applied directly to this situation; third, that the appointment of 
a subcommittee to analyze the facts of the Corfu Channel question, established 
by a procedural vote, constituted a direct precedent of relevance to the Chilean 
resolution; fourth, that Part II, paragraph 2 of the Four Power Statement was 
meant to apply only in instances when the Charter itself contained no clear indi- 
cation as to whether a matter was procedural or substantive; fifth, that the Four 
Power Statement had to be applied as a whole; and sixth, that the proposed sub- 
committee was clearly not a committee to investigate under Article 34.1? This 
position was shared by the Canadian (McNaughton), Belgian (Nisot) and Co. 
lombian (Lopez) representatives. José Arce (Argentina) took the position that the 
Four Power Declaration was “not binding even on the five signatory powers,” 
and certainly had no force on non-permanent members of the Council, since 
there existed no text making the Statement an integral part of the Charter, an 
annex to it, or an official interpretation of it. This position was shared by Faris 
el-Khouri (Syria).** 

Mr. Gromyko and Mr. Tarasenko (Soviet Union and Ukrainian SSR) on the 
other hand, argued first, that in view of the activities to be assigned to the sub- 
committee, it was in actuality a committee to investigate and therefore had to be 
approved by a substantive vote under Article 34 of the Charter; second, that 
the provision in the Four Power Statement specifying that the question of 
whether a matter was procedural or substantive was itself a substantive decision 
applied in this instance; third, that the Four Power Statement constituted an 
obligation upon its signatories which could not be avoided; fourth, that the es- 
tablishment of the subcommittee in the Corfu Channel question did not consti- 
tute a precedent since the Soviet Union had abstained in that vote and would 
have prevented the establishment of the subcommittee had it voted in the nega- 
tive; and fifth, that arguments that the Soviet Union had used the veto too fre- 
quently lacked persuasiveness since the fault lay “with those states which create 
the circumstances in which the veto has to be used.”?* 

On May 24, 1948, the Security Council voted on the Chilean resolution. On 
the preliminary question as to whether the vote on the resolution was procedural, 
8 members voted affirmatively, the Soviet Union and the Ukrainian SSR voted 
negatively, and France abstained. The President (Parodi) ruled that the vote 
meant that the Chilean resolution was, in fact, a matter of substance and would 
require the affirmative vote of the five permanent members for approval. When 
the Argentine and Canadian representatives appealed the President’s ruling, it 
was upheld when six members opposed his interpretation, two favored it, and 
three (France, United Kingdom and the United States) abstained. Argentina, 
Belgium, Canada, China and Syria voted against Mr. Parodi’s interpretation." 


12 Documents S$ /P.V.288, S$/P.V.300 and S/ the President’s ruling because he regarded it # 


P.V.303. incorrect, not because he did not consider Chins 
13 Document S /P.V.300. bound by the Four Power Statement, Mr. Gr- 
14 Document S /P.V.303. myko charged that the Chinese vote was contraty | 


15 Editor’s note: Although the Chinese repre- to the obligations assumed by China as a sign 
sentative (Hsiu) explained that he voted against tory of the Statement on Voting Procedure. 
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The Chilean resolution was therefore lost through a veto when it received the 
affirmative votes of 9 members and the negative votes of the Soviet Union and 
the Ukrainian SSR.*° 


The Palestine Question 


In the period between April 15 and July 15, 1948, the Security Council ap- 
proved five resolutions and one questionnaire concerning the Palestine ques- 
tion.*7 

At the 283rd meeting on April 16, 1948, the Security Council, after rejecting 
two Soviet amendments which would have labeled Arab forces as “invaders” of 
Palestine, passed a resolution drafted by its President (Lopez) after consultations 
with both Arab and Jewish representatives. The resolution called upon “all per- 
sons and organizations in Palestine,” without prejudice to their rights, claims 
and positions, 1) to cease all activities of a military or paramilitary nature, as well 
as acts of violence, terrorism or sabotage; 2) to refrain from bringing into Pales- 
tine armed bands and fighting personnel; 3) to refrain from importing or acquir- 
ing weapons of war or war material; 4) to refrain, pending further consideration 
of the future government of Palestine by the Assembly, from any political ac- 
tivity which might prejudice the rights or claims of either community; 5) to co- 
operate with the Mandatory Power for the maintenance of law and order and to 
refrain from endangering the safety of the Holy Places. The resolution as a 
whole was approved by a vote of 9 to 0 with 2 abstentions (the Soviet Union 
and the Ukrainian SSR), although on a paragraph by paragraph vote some por- 
tions had received unanimous support.'® 

Both parties subsequently indicated their acceptance of the Truce, although 
specifying certain reservations, which later became the basis for charges on the 
part of each that the Truce had been violated by the other. 

One week later, by a vote of 8 to 0 with 3 abstentions (Colombia, Ukraine, and 
the Soviet Union), the Council approved a United States resolution establishing 
a Truce Commission for Palestine, composed of those representatives of the Se- 
curity Council, except Syria, which had career consuls in Jerusalem, and charged 
with assisting the Council in the implementation of the resolution of April 16. 
This action was taken as the result of reports by the Mandatory Power, the Arab 
Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency which indicated that the cease-fire 
order had not been obeyed, that Arab action was continuing in and around Haifa 
and Jewish action around Tiberias. Soviet opposition to the resolution stemmed 
from a belief that the proposal was “toothless” and was but another in a series 
of United States attempts to gain support for its proposals for a United Nations 
trusteeship for Palestine.'* From the date of this resolution until the withdrawal 
of the Mandatory Power on May 15, followed immediately by United States and 
Soviet Union recognition of the Provisional Government of Israel, the Council 


16 Document S /P.V.303. the question by the General Assembly and by the 
W For previous summary of Security Council Arab League, see this issue, p. 478 and 5438. 
discussion of this question, see International Or- 18 Document S$ /P.V.283. 
ganization, II, p. 306-311. For consideration of 19 Document S /P.V.287. 
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received several communications from the Truce Commission testifying to its 
difficulty in getting in touch with responsible Jewish and Arab authorities, dis. 
cussed a number of tentative proposals for further action including a suggestion 


that the International Red Cross might be asked to assume responsibility for | 
keeping a road open to Jerusalem, and listened to a number of charges and | 


counter-charges in regard to truce violations by Jewish and Arab representatives, 
On May 17, 1948, the United States representative (Austin) introduced a reso- 





lution and a questionnaire to the Council which occupied its attention for the | 
following two weeks. By the resolution, the Council would have 1) determined | 


that the situation in Palestine constituted a threat to the peace and a breach of 
the peace within the meaning of Article 39 of the Charter; 2) ordered all goy. 


ernments and authorities to cease and desist from any hostile military action by | 


issuing a cease-fire and stand-fast order within thirty-six hours after the approval 
of the resolution; and 3) directed the Truce Commission to inform the Security 
Council on compliance. The questionnaire consisted of seven questions directed 
to the governments of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, Iraq, Yemen, Syria 
and Lebanon; five questions directed to the Arab Higher Committee; and six 
addressed to the Provisional Government of Israel. All of the questions related 
to the nature and the location of armed forces operating in Palestine, the nature 
and the area over which jurisdiction was actually being administered, and 
whether there were negotiations in progress for the settlement of the problem.” 

In the fifteen meetings devoted to the Palestine question between May 17 
and May 29, the positions of the two parties to the dispute and the various mem- 
bers of the Security Council were fully explored and frequently repeated. 

The Arab position and arguments were presented by Faris el-Khouri for Syria; 
Mahmoud Bey Fawzi for Egypt; Jamal al-Husseini for the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee; Charles Malik, Edward Ghorra and Ali Hakin for Lebanon and Naji al-Asil 
for Iraq. Their arguments were as follows: 1) The population of Palestine was 
comprised of 1,300,000 Palestinian Arabs, 300,000 Palestinian Jews, and 400,000 
foreign Jews. The majority of the population of Palestine regarded the Jews as 
a rebellious minority which had revolted against the sovereignty of the people 
of the country, and felt that “any attempt to create any foreign government in 
Palestine . . . is an act of rebellion which will be put down by force.”** 2) The 
termination of the Mandate changed the international status of Palestine. Since 
there had been no continuation of the trusteeship condition by the United Na- 
tions, Palestine automatically became an independent state entitled to exercise 
the right of democratic self-determination, which necessitated an appeal to the 
people themselves, a majority of whom wanted a unitary state. This majority had 
asked for help from their neighbors to suppress the rebellion of a minority who, 
through the activities of the Jewish Agency, were receiving outside assistance in 
arms, manpower, and implements of war. 3) Arab acceptance of the truce pro 
posals approved by the Security Council on April 16 had been conditional upon 
a cessation of Jewish immigration and had laid emphasis upon the restraint im- 


20 Document S /P.V.293. For text of the ques- 21 Document S/P.V.292. Statement by Is 
tionnaire see document S /753. Nackleh of the Arab Higher Committee. 
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posed upon both parties to cease “any political activity” which might prejudice 
the rights or claims of either community. Both these conditions had been vio- 
lated; the first by the renewal of Jewish immigration; the second by the procla- 
mation of Israel and by United States’ recognition thereof.** It was therefore in- 
correct to accuse the Arabs of having violated the truce and initiated the hos- 
tilities after May 15. 4) The Jewish Agency, recognized by the terms of the Man- 
date, ceased to exist as a recognized legal entity after May 15 and its representa- 
tives therefore could not appear and claim to speak for anyone. The so-called 
Provisional Government of Israel, whatever else it might be, could not be con- 
sidered a de facto authority merely by virtue of receiving the recognition of the 
United States two minutes after it proclaimed itself, and the joint questions of 
the status of Palestine, the existence of the Jewish Agency, and United States de 
facto recognition should be referred to the International Court of Justice.** 

In the light of these arguments, the Arab representatives opposed both the 
questionnaire and the resolution presented by Mr. Austin first, because of the 
reference to the “Provisional Government of Israel,” thereby pre-judging the 
whole issue; second, because a number of the questions were directed only at 
the Arab states without similar questions being asked of the Jewish authorities; 
and third, because the Jewish action was that of a rebellious minority.** 

The arguments of the Jewish representatives (Aubrey Eban, Moshe Shertok, 
Kurt Neumann and Mordecai Eliash) consisted of two basic points which were, 
throughout the debates, constantly reiterated: 1) the Jewish Agency, and follow- 
ing it the Provisional Government of Israel, was the only government represent- 
ing and entitled to speak for the Jews in Palestine; 2) the State of Israel existed 
“in conformity with the principles approved by the General Assembly,” and 
armed attacks upon that independent and recognized state therefore constituted, 
by their very existence, both a breach of the peace and an act of aggression un- 
der Article 39 of the Charter.?° 

On May 18, 1948, a modified questionnaire was approved by the Security 
Council. The seven Arab League States were asked whether armed elements of 
their respective armed forces were operating in Palestine or in areas of Palestine 
where Jews were in a majority, where such forces were located, and what their 
military objectives were; further, the Council inquired as to the basis of the 
claim that such forces were entitled to enter Palestine or areas where a majority 
of the population was Jewish, who was responsible for the exercise of political 
functions in areas of Arab majority, whether such authority was negotiating with 
the Jews for a political settlement, and whether Jewish forces had violated the 
frontiers or penetrated the territory of the Arab states. The Arab Higher Com- 
mittee was asked whether it exercised political authority in Palestine, what ar- 
rangements had been made to maintain public order, whether the Arabs had 
requested assistance from governments outside of Palestine and, if so, from 
what governments and for what purpose, and whether Jewish forces had pene- 
trated territory over which the Arab Higher Committee claimed authority. Fi- 


22 Ibid. Statement by Faris el-Khouri of Syria. 24 Documents S /P.V.295 and 296. 
23 Ibid. 25 Documents S /P.V.296 and 297. 
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nally, the questionnaire asked the Jewish authorities in what areas of Palestine 
they actually exercised control, whether they had armed forces outside those 
areas, whether they had arranged for the entry into Palestine of men of mili 


age, whether they were negotiating with the Arabs for a settlement, whether | 


they would accept an unconditional truce for the city of Jerusalem, and whether 

Arab forces had penetrated territory over which they claimed authority.” 
Subsequent discussion in the Security Council of the Palestine question took 

place under the influence of four separate events: 1) replies from all the members 





of the Arab League that portions of their forces were engaged in subduing the | 
“rebellious minority” in Palestine so that a democratic government representing | 
the will of the majority might be established,”’ together with a report from the 


Jewish authorities that Jewish troops were in substantial control of the area en- 
visaged in the Assembly resolution as that of a separate Jewish state, and that 
the Jewish authorities would be willing to accept a truce for Jerusalem;?* 2) re- 
ports from the Truce Commission that fighting in Jerusalem and Palestine was 
continuing and that cessation was unlikely unless an adequate United Nations 
armed force was provided;** and 3) a report that the United States representative 
on the Truce Commission, Thomas C. Wasson, had been shot and killed in the 
course of his duties on May 24, 1948;%° and 4) agreement by the five permanent 
members of the Security Council on May 21, 1948 to appoint Count Folke Ber- 
nadotte of Sweden as Mediator in Palestine in conformity with the resolution of 
the General Assembly adopted at its second special session on May 15, 1948." 

Although most members of the Council were gravely concerned by develop- 
ments in Palestine, and particularly the continued warfare, the United States pro- 
posal that the Council should determine a threat to the peace and breach of the 
peace under Article 39 of the Charter gained relatively little support. The Bel- 
gian and Canadian representatives (van Langenhove and McNaughton) pointed 
to the problem which would be created if either of the participants refused to 
follow Council orders to cease fire. Action under Article 39, they believed, might 
well call for a series of enforcement measures ultimately leading to the use of 
armed force itself, yet because of the failure of the permanent members to agree, 


on 





no United Nations armed forces were in fact available, nor did it appear likely | 


that the differences between them could be resolved in order to provide such 
forces for Palestine.*? The French representative (Parodi), however, felt that the 
Security Council was faced by an actual breach of the peace which could not be 
resolved by any purely legal argument, while the Soviet and Ukrainian repre- 
sentatives (Gromyko and Tarasenko) felt that the trouble in Palestine had been 


due to the previous failures of the Security Council in refusing to implement the | 


partition resolution of the General Assembly.** When Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(United Kingdom) indicated the doubt of his government that a threat to inter- 
national peace existed in Palestine, and introduced amendments to the United 


26 Document S /753. 80 Documents $/771 and S$ /771/Add.1. 
27See documents S$/760, S/767, S/768, 31 Document S/P.V.299. See also this issue | 
$/769, S/770, S/772, S/774 and S/775. p. 481. 


28 Document S /776. 32 Documents S /P.V.298 and S /P.V.299. 
29 Documents $ /761 to S$/765. 33 Document S /P.V.297 and 301. 
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States draft resolution removing the mention of Article 39 of the Charter and 
merely calling upon both parties for a cease-fire order, he was subjected to criti- 
cal comment from the Soviet, Ukrainian and Jewish representatives, all of whom 
charged, over Sir Alexander's disclaimer, that the Arab Legion of Transjordan 
— the only first-class fighting unit of the Arab League — was subsidized and di- 
rected by, and responsible to, the United Kingdom government.*4 

On May 22, 1948, the Council voted on the United States draft resolution and 
the British amendments. By a vote of 6 in favor and 5 abstentions (Colombia, 
France, Ukraine, the Soviet Union and the United States), a British preamble 
referring to the change in the juridical status of Palestine and the need for fur- 
ther clarification of its status failed of passage. When supported only by Colom- 
bia, France, the Ukrainian SSR and the Soviet Union, the United States proposal 
to determine a breach of the peace under Article 39 failed of approval when it 
received five affirmative votes, no negative votes and six abstentions. As finally 
approved, by a vote of 9 to 0 with 2 abstentions (the Soviet Union and the Ukrai- 
nian SSR), the resolution took into account previous failures to comply with Se- 
curity Council resolutions, called upon all governments and authorities, without 
prejudice to the rights, claims and position of the parties concerned, to issue 
immediate cease-fire orders, called upon all parties to give highest priority to 
the maintenance of a truce in Jerusalem, directed the Truce Commission to re- 
port on compliance, and called upon all concerned to facilitate the task of the 
United Nations Mediator.** 

Although the Arab League states indicated their acceptance of this cease-fire 
order in principle, they made it clear that one absolute condition would be the 
cessation of Jewish immigration — an interpretation which was unacceptable to 
the representatives of Israel — so the Council was, within forty-eight hours, again 
grappling with the problem. The Soviet representative (Gromyko) proposed that, 
since the cessation of hostilities had not been accomplished, the Security Council 
determine that a threat to the peace existed under Article 39 and order the gov- 
emments involved to terminate military operations within thirty-six hours.** This 
resolution failed of passage when supported only by the affirmative votes of the 
Soviet Union, Colombia, France, the Ukrainian SSR and the United States when 
the resolution was brought to a vote on May 29, 1948.*? On the same date, how- 
ever, the Council was able to approve a resolution originally introduced by the 
United Kingdom and amended in Council discussions. By this resolution, the 
Council 1) expressed its desire to bring about a cessation of hostilities in Pales- 
tine without prejudice to the rights, claims or position of either party (approved 
by a vote of eight in favor with Colombia, the Ukraine and the Soviet Union ab- 
staining); 2) called upon all governments and authorities to order a cessation of 
hostilities for a period of four weeks (approved by a vote of ten in favor with 
Colombia abstaining); 3) called upon all governments and authorities to under- 
take not to introduce fighting personnel into Palestine —or any of the Arab 
League countries enumerated by name — and to agree not to mobilize for train- 


84 Ibid. 36 Document S /P.V.306. 
85 Document S /773. 37 Document S /P.V.310. 
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ing any that should be so introduced (approved by a vote of seven in favor with 
Colombia, Syria, the Soviet Union and the Ukraine abstaining);** 4) called upon 
all governments and authorities to refrain from importing or exporting war ma. 
terials into Palestine or the Arab League states enumerated by name (approved 
by nine affirmative votes with the Soviet Union and the Ukraine abstaining); 5) 
urged all governments and authorities to take all precautions for the protection 
of the holy places in the City of Jerusalem (approved unanimously); 6) instructed 
the United Nations Mediator, in concert with the Truce Commission, to super- 
vise the observance of these provisions and decided to provide a sufficient num- 
ber of military observers (approved by nine affirmative votes with the Ukraine 
and the Soviet Union abstaining); 7) called upon all concerned to give assistance 
to the Mediator and instructed the latter to send in weekly reports (approved by 
nine affirmative votes with the Soviet Union and the Ukraine abstaining); 8) in- 





vited states members of the Arab League, and the Arab and Jewish communi- | 


ties in Palestine to indicate their acceptance by June 1 (approved by eight af. 
firmative votes with Syria joining the Ukraine and the Soviet Union in abstain. 
ing); and 9) decided that if the resolution were rejected by either or both par- 
ties, or violated by either if accepted, the situation in Palestine would be recon- 
sidered with a view to action under Chapter VII of the Charter (approved by 
seven affirmative votes with Argentina joining Syria, the Soviet Union and the 
Ukraine in abstaining).*° 

By June 2, 1948, both the Arab League members and Israeli authorities had 
indicated their acceptance of the resolution, and on June 9, 1948, the Mediator 
(Bernadotte) notified the President of the Security Council (el-Khouri) that the 
cease-fire and truce would become effective on Friday, June 11, at six o'clock 
in the morning.*° 

During the rest of the month of June, the Security Council was disposed to 
leave the details of negotiations and agreements in the hands of the Mediator, 
who had established his headquarters on the island of Rhodes, even though it 
became evident that the Arab states were deeply concerned about the enforce- 
ment of the restriction upon immigration of fighting personnel and the Jewish 
representatives were equally concerned about lifting the siege of Jerusalem at 
least to the point where Jewish forces could receive food, water and clothing. 
On June 15, 1948, the Council failed to pass a Soviet resolution to attach to the 
United Nations Mediator from thirty to fifty military observers appointed by the 
member states of the Security Council who wished to participate, excluding Syria. 
The resolution was supported only by the Soviet Union and the Ukrainian SSR, 
with the other members abstaining.*? 

On July 3, 1948, Count Bernadotte presented his suggestions to the two par- 


88 This paragraph was adopted after a number 40 Documents S$/P.V.313 and S/P.V.314; 
of other formulae had been suggested. The Arab document § /830. 
League representatives insisted that continued 41 Document S /P.V.314. 
Jewish immigration would react to the advantage 42 Document $/P.V.320. In the course of the 
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of Israel during the truce; Jewish representatives debate, Mr. Gromyko had indicated that the | 

insisted that immigration was entirely a matter Soviet Union had in mind to name five or sit 

within the domestic jurisdiction of Israel. out of the proposed thirty to fifty military ob 
39 Document S /P.V.310. servers. 
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ties in Palestine. After emphasizing that it was not his job to hand down deci- 
sions on Palestine’s future, and pointing out that the basic issues arising from the 
opposing parties related to “partition, the establishment of a Jewish State, and 
Jewish immigration,” Count Bernadotte advanced as a possible basis for dis- 
cussion the following: 1) Palestine as originally defined in the Mandate to the 
United Kingdom — including the present Transjordan — might form a union of 
two members, one Arab and one Jewish; 2) the boundaries would be determined 
by negotiation and subsequently by a Boundaries Commission; 3) the purposes 
and functions of the Union would be to promote common interests and services, 
and to coordinate foreign policy and measures for common defence; 4) the func- 
tions and authority of the Union might be exercised through a central council, 
though each member would have full control over its own affairs including for- 
eign relations; 5) the question of immigration would be within the competence 
of each member, though the Council of the Union might be asked to review the 
policy of either member for a two-year period, render a ruling, or refer the mat- 
ter to the Economic and Social Council; and 6) that minority rights, holy places, 
and recognition of the right of refugees to return to their homes would be fully 
protected.** 

In view of the imminent end of the four weeks’ truce, the Mediator on July 6 
requested the Security Council to urge a prolongation of the truce, an appeal 
to which the Security Council responded by approving a resolution to that effect 
on July 7, 1948. Subsequently, on July 9, 1948, Count Bernadotte made an ur- 
gent appeal directly to the two parties for an unconditional cease-fire for a period 
of ten days from July 10, 1948, during which time he planned to consult directly 
with the Security Council.** 

The Security Council had the Palestine question under active consideration in 
nine meetings from July 7 through July 15, 1948, the last six of which were at- 
tended by Count Bernadotte who made his report and gave his suggestions as to 
future action. During this period, the representative of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee (Husseini) withdrew from the Council table after the President (Manuil- 
sky) invited the “representative of the State of Israel” to participate in Council 
discussions. Mr. Husseini charged that Mr. Manuilsky was injecting his personal 
feelings into Council discussions contrary to the previous resolutions on the sub- 
ject which had always designated the Jewish representative as the “representa- 
tive’of the Jewish Agency,” and charged that the President was taking “arbitrary 
actions that are bound to inflame passion and add fuel to the fire.”**° 

Count Bernadotte’s report, submitted on July 12, asserted that, despite many 
local incidents and charges of violation, he was “convinced that no substantial 
military advantage was gained by either side as a result of the operation of the 
truce supervision.” This, he felt, was true even though some slight advantage 
might have been gained by the Jews by virtue of the fact that they were on the 
defensive and the momentum of Arab attack had been stopped. He reported that 
the Arabs had refused to accede to the request for a prolongation of the truce, 


48 Document S /863. 45 Document S /880. 
44 Document S /878. 
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and urged that the first essential was “an immediate cessation of hostilities,« 
In oral statements before the Security Council on July 13, 1948, he amplified 
this statement by asserting: 1) that nothing would be more helpful to a solution 
of the Palestine problem than a clear understanding by both parties that the use 
of force to achieve a solution would not be tolerated; 2) that a firm and unequivo- 
cal order for an immediate cease-fire was an indispensable first step; 3) that a 
similar order should be issued for the demilitarization of Jerusalem; 4) that these 
orders would have to be firmly backed by willingness to invoke Articles 41 and 
42 of the Charter; 5) that a cease-fire might be followed by an armistice in 
which mediation would have the chance to resolve differences in a way which 
would permit an ultimate plebiscite of the two peoples; and 6) that special at- 
tention should be given to the return of Arab refugees to their homes.‘ 

Discussion in the Security Council upon the Mediator’s report and upon a 
United States resolution which put in formal phraseology most of Count Berna- 
dotte’s suggestions centered around several major points: 1) inquiry as to whether, 
in fact, the truce had resulted in no gain of military advantage to the Jews; 2) 
criticism of the Mediator’s proposals of July 4 to both parties as a violation of 
the terms of his instructions and contrary to the General Assembly resolution of 
November 29; and 3) uncertainties as to whether it was wise to make a finding 
of a breach of the peace under Article 39 and to take action under Article 40 
of the Charter. 

Representatives of the Arab States, in addition to repeating previous argu- 
ments that Palestine was a unit in which the Jews were a rebellious minority, 
insisted that the truce had resulted in military advantage to the Jews through 
continued immigration, through the opportunity afforded the Jews for strength- 
ening their internal arrangements, and through continued efforts of the Zionists 
in other countries to bring political pressure to bear upon governments. Under 
these circumstances, the Arab representatives felt that a continuation of the 
truce without restrictions upon immigration would only work to their own dis- 
advantage.** On the second point of discussion, the Ukrainian and Soviet repre- 
sentatives (Manuilsky and Malik) heavily criticized the Mediator for his proposal 
of a Union of Palestine and Transjordan as action contrary to the recommendations 


of the General Assembly, and charged that Count Bernadotte had been acting | 


on behalf of and in the interest of other states — particularly the United King- 
dom and the United States.** In regard to the advisability of taking action under 
Article 39 of the Charter, only Argentina and China maintained their previous 





RS res 


positions, with the other members, except Syria, indicating their willingness to | 


approve action under this article in view of the refusal of the Arab states to ac- 
cept the proposal for a continuation of the truce.*° 

On July 15, 1948, the Council approved an amended United States resolution 
by which the Security Council: 1) took into consideration the fact that the Pro- 
visional Government of Israel had indicated its acceptance in principle of a pro 
longation of the truce and states members of the Arab League had rejected suc 


46 Document S /888. 49 Documents S /P.V.336 and S /P.V.337. 
47 Document S /P.V.333. 50 Document § /338. 
48 Documents S /P.V.334 and S/P.V.335. 
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cessive appeals of the Mediator and the Security Council, and that consequently 
hostilities had been renewed (approved by a vote of eight in favor with Syria 
against and Argentina and China abstaining);*! 2) determined that the situation 
in Palestine constituted a threat to the peace within the meaning of Article 39 
of the Charter (approved by a vote of eight in favor with Syria opposed and Ar- 
gentina and China abstaining); 3) ordered the governments and authorities con- 
cerned, under Article 40, to desist from further military action and to issue a 
cease-fire to take effect not later than three days from the date of adoption of the 
resolution (approved by a vote of nine in favor with Syria opposed and Argen- 
tina abstaining); 4) declared that failure to comply by any of the governments or 
authorities would demonstrate the existence of a breach of the peace requiring 
immediate consideration by the Council of further action under Chapter VII 
(adopted by a vote of eight in favor with Syria opposed and China and Argen- 
tina abstaining); 5) called upon all governments and authorities to continue to 
cooperate with the Mediator with a view to maintenance of peace in conformity 
with the resolution of May 29, 1948 (approved by a vote of nine in favor with the 
Soviet Union and the Ukrainian SSR abstaining);°? 6) ordered an immediate and 
unconditional cease-fire in Jerusalem (adopted unanimously); 7) instructed the 
Mediator, without prejudice to its future status, to continue efforts to demilita- 
rize Jerusalem, and to assure protection of and access to holy places (adopted by 
a vote of eight in favor with Syria, the Ukrainian SSR and the Soviet Union ab- 
staining);°* 8) instructed the Mediator to supervise observance of the truce, to 
deal with breaches of the truce, and to keep the Security Council informed 
(adopted by a vote of nine in favor with the Ukrainian SSR and the Soviet Union 
abstaining); 9) decided that, subject to further decision by the Council or the 
General Assembly the truce was to remain in force until a peaceful adjustment 
of the future situation was reached (approved by a vote of eight in favor with 
Syria opposed and the Soviet Union and the Ukrainian SSR abstaining); 10) re- 
iterated the appeal to both parties to continue their conversations with the 
Mediator (approved by a vote of nine in favor with the Soviet Union and the 
Ukrainian SSR abstaining); and 11) requested the Secretary-General to provide 
the necessary staff and funds to enable the Mediator to carry out the functions 
assigned to him (approved by a vote of eight in favor with Syria joining the So- 
viet Union and the Ukraine in abstaining). The resolution as a whole was ap- 


feated when supported only by Belgium and 


51 Security Council use of the designation 
isi Colombia with the other members abstaining. 


“Provisional Government of Israel” required 


three separate votes. The United States repre- 
sentative (Jessup) insisted that designation of 
Jewish authorities as the Provisional Government 
of Israel did not constitute a recognition of the 
new state by the United Nations, citing similar 
action by the Council in referring to the ““Repub- 
lic of Indonesia.”” A Syrian amendment to base 
action upon the report of the Mediator was de- 
feated when supported only by Syria, Belgium, 
Argentina and China. A United Kingdom amend- 
ment to use the phrase “‘other party” in place of 
the Provisional Government of Israel was de- 


Document §S /P.V.338. 

52 Reference to Article 40 in this section of 
the resolution failed of adoption when, on an 
Argentine motion, Syria voted in the negative, 
and the Ukraine and the Soviet Union joined 
Argentina and China in abstaining. 

53 A Soviet amendment proposing that both 
sides withdraw from Jerusalem and the Special 
Statute approved by the General Assembly be 
put into effect failed of passage when supported 
by the Soviet Union and the Ukrainian SSR with 
Syria opposed and the other members abstaining. 
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proved by a vote of seven in favor, with Syria opposed and Argentina, the 
Ukraine, and the Soviet Union abstaining. 

At the end of the period under review, both parties had indicated their accept. 
ance of the cease-fire, and the Security Council had not yet acted upon a Syrian 
resolution that the question be referred to the International Court of Justice.® 


The Indonesian Question 


The Indonesian question was before the Security Council four times in the 
period from June 10 to July 1, 1948, during which the Council, with representa- 
tives of the Indonesian Republic, the Netherlands, India, and the Philippines, 
discussed a series of reports from the Committee of Good Offices.** 

The second interim report of the Committee of Good Offices outlined the ac. 
tivity of the four committees — political, military, economic and financial, and 
social and administrative — into which its work was organized. In regard to the 
supervision of the cease-fire orders, the committee reported that order had gen- 
erally been observed, that approximately 35,000 Republican troops had been evac- 
uated from Netherlands-held territory, that exchange of war prisoners was pro- 
gressing slowly, and that the committee was generally satisfied with the opera- 
tion of the cease-fire order although disappointed that the demilitarized zones 
between the Netherlands and Republican troops had not been enlarged.*” 

At the close of the period covered by the report (April 30, 1948), the commit. 
tee observed that progress had been slow in regard to both political and economic 
settlement, with the committee in receipt of a protest from Republican authori- 
ties about the formation, by Netherlands officials, of “the Provisional Government 
for Indonesia” on March 9, 1948 and the creation of an East Sumatra State, 
Two additional reports from the committee, one on May 26 in regard to political 
developments in Madura and another on May 27 on the Federal Conference in 
Bandung, completed the information before the Security Council when discuss- 
ing the Indonesian question. The Netherlands authorities had recognized the 
creation of a Madura State on February 20, 1948, following a plebescite held on 
January 23 in which 90 per cent of some 219,000 qualified voters had expressed 
approval of a form of state organization announced on January 16, 1948. Repub- 
lican representatives had charged before the committee that this entire election, 
by virtue of the small time element permitted for discussion of the proposal be- 
fore the plebiscite, had been unreliable and instigated by Dutch authorities con- 
trary to the Renville Agreement.** Similar Republican protests against a F' ederal 
Conference held in Bandung in May were also reported by the committee.” 

In the four Security Council sessions devoted to this subject the points of view 


54 Document S /P.V.338. 

55 Document S /894. 

56 For previous summaries of the Indonesian 
question, see International Organization, I, p. 
77-8; Il, p. 80-5, 297-9. 

Editor's Note: Mr. Van Kleffens has brought 
to the Editor’s attention the fact that an earlier 
summary of the Indonesian question (Vol. II, p. 
80, note 3) implied that the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment had officially registered the Linggadjati 


Agreement under Article 102 of the Charter. The 
entry referred to quoted a statement by Faris 
el-Khouri (Syria) which was later denied by 
Mr. Van Kleffens who asserted that the Agree- 
ment had been sent to the Security Council “not 
for registration, but for information only.” 

57 Document S /787. 

58 Document S /786. 

59 Document S /842. 
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of the two parties were elaborated at some length. The representative of the Re- 

ublic of Indonesia (Palar) charged, inter alia: 1) that the conference which pre- 
ceded the Madura plebiscite had been “summoned” by Dutch authorities in 
order to present the Security Council with a fait accompli; 2) that, despite the rec- 
ognition of the sovereignty of Indonesia, the Dutch had started the amendment 
of the Netherlands constitution to define the nature of the Indonesian union 
while negotiations were still in progress; 3) that the Federal Conference at Ban- 
dung had been “summoned” and was “controlled” by the Netherlands authorities 
toa point where a rival meeting by Indonesian nationalists had been prohibited; 
and 4) that these events proved conclusively that the Netherlands authorities 
were taking unilateral action in areas previously controlled by Indonesian forces 
to reduce the areas ultimately to be incorporated in the Republic of Indonesia.*° 
To these charges, Eelco Van Kleffens (Netherlands) replied as follows: 1) that 
Republican leaders, despite their verbal endorsement on federalism, were actu- 
ally attempting to establish a unitarian constitution; 2) that if democratic ways 
were to take root in a country which had no tradition of democracy someone had 
to introduce them, and that the Dutch had, therefore, made a start by providing 
a chance for the desires for regional autonomy in Western Java and Madura to 
be expressed; 3) that the creation of a West Java and Madura state was an en- 
tirely provisional act and the fears of the Republican representative that the 
Netherlands authorities were trying to present anyone with an accomplished 
fact had no foundation.*! 

After the Chinese representative (Tsiang) had stated that his government be- 
lieved that the real point at issue was not federalism or unitarianism, as Mr. Van 
Kleffens asserted, but whether there was to be an Indonesian federation created 
through democratic methods or through Dutch manipulation and control, the 
Security Council became involved in two separate discussions not directly re- 
lated to the reports of the Committee of Good Offices. The first of these was a 
debate as to whether the continued negotiations between Netherlands and Indo- 
nesian representatives should be left to the Committee of Good Offices or taken 
up directly by the Security Council itself; the second debate was upon a report 
that negotiations had been suspended because of the release to the press of a 
confidential Australian-American working paper which had been opposed by 
Netherlands authorities. In general, representatives of the Soviet Union (Malik), 
Ukraine (Tarasenko), Australia (Hood), Indian (Pillai), Philippines (Romulo), 
China (Tsiang) and Colombia (Lopez) seemed inclined to urge greater direct 
participation by the Security Council itself — at least to the point of urging the 
Committee of Good Offices to make more frequent reports. The Belgian (van 
Langenhove), French (Parodi), United Kingdom (Cadogan) and United States 
(Jessup) representatives, on the other hand, considered the problems of the com- 
mittee as delicate and emphasized the possibility of upsetting negotiations by 
participation in the problem from a distance.*? 

The only draft resolution before the Council was a Chinese proposal that the 
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Council ask the Committee of Good Offices to forward to Lake Success the Aus. 
tralian-American working paper which had caused the suspension of Nether. 
lands participation in the negotiations. According to press releases, quoted by 
P. P. Pillai (India), this paper had proposed 1) election within three months of 
a constituent assembly; 2) the assembly to have the dual status of a provisional 
parliament; 3) any final agreement to provide equal partnership as sovereign 
states of Indonesia and the Netherlands; 4) the provisional parliament to form 
a provisional federal government by electing a president who would name a pre- 
mier and a cabinet; 5) the creation of six joint commissions to settle outstandin 
problems; 6) the immediate grant to the provisional government of full powers 
of internal self-government by the Netherlands. The Chinese resolution failed 
of adoption when supported by only Canada, China, Colombia, Syria, the 
Ukraine and the Soviet Union, the other members abstaining.** 

The third interim report of the committee, covering the period through May 
30, 1948, reported that “the lack of significant progress towards closing the very 
considerable gap of the parties has recently begun to have an unwholesome ef- 


| 


fect upon the atmosphere” including increased pessimism and an alarmed pub- | 


lic opinion.** 


The Spanish Question 


On June 25, 1948, the President of the Security Council, Faris el-Khouri ( Syria) 
placed on the provisional agenda of the council an item concerning the Decem- 
ber 1947 resolution of the General Assembly on Spain, which expressed conf- 
dence that the Security Council would “exercise its responsibilities under the 
Charter as soon as it considers that the situation in Spain so requires.” Mr. el- 
Khouri stated that, while in his opinion no action was necessary, he felt that the 
item should be considered before the next meeting of the General Assembly. 

Following a statement by Andrei Gromyko (USSR) that the Council could not 
merely “take note” of the Assembly resolution without discussing the matter as 
to substance, José Arce (Argentina) stated that the matter referred to the internal 
regime in Spain and therefore should not be included in the agenda. Representa- 
tives of the United States (Jessup) and the United Kingdom (Cadogan) supported 
the view that the Council need only take note of the item, while Dmitri Manuilksy 
(Ukraine) called for a discussion of the substance of the question. After a short 
discussion, the Council voted against inclusion of the item, two members (USSR 
and Ukraine) voting for its inclusion, one (Argentina) voting against it, and other 
members abstaining.*** 


Strategic Areas 


On January 12, 1948, the Committee of Experts submitted a preliminary re- 
port on the respective functions of the Security Council and the Trusteeship 
Council with regard to the trusteeship system as applied to strategic areas, a 


63 Document S /P.V.328. 64a Document S/P.V.327. 
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problem which had arisen as a result of the entry into force of the trusteeship 
agreement for the Pacific Islands. Argument in the committee, which had not 
agreed, had centered around the interpretation of Article 83(3) of the Charter. 
The Soviet and Polish representatives had expressed the view that this para- 
graph carried with it no obligation upon the Security Council to seek the assist- 
ance of the Trusteeship Council unless express mention was made in the trustee- 
ship agreement. The other members of the Council indicated their general be- 
lief that Article 83(3) required the Security Council to seek assistance unless 
such assistance was excluded in the agreement itself or was not desirable for se- 
curity reasons. Assistance was, in the view of the United States representative, 
obligatory in regard to political, economic, social and education matters; the rep- 
resentative also urged that the Council give the Trusteeship Council general au- 
thority, subject to the over-all supervision of the Security Council, rather than 
to decide the problem on a piecemeal basis. The Committee of Experts, by a 
vote of 7 to 2 with Colombia and Syria abstaining, suggested a resolution by 
which the Security Council would 1) request the Trusteeship Council to per- 
form on behalf of the Security Council the functions specified in Articles 87 and 
88 of the Charter relating to political, economic, social and educational advance- 
ment of inhabitants of strategic areas; 2) request the Trusteeship Council to send 
copies of its questionnaire, its reports and its recommendations on these matters 
to the Security Council."® 

When this report was considered by the Security Council on June 18, 1948, 
the Soviet (Gromyko) and Ukrainian (Tarasenko) representatives charged that 
the resolution approved by the majority of the Committee of Experts was a viola- 
tion of the Charter in that it attempted to diminish the rights, authorities and 
responsibilities of Security Council in line with the general policy of the United 
States. Mr. Gromyko insisted that the Security Council itself, through the Com- 
mittee of Experts, should draft the questionnaire on the advancement of the in- 
habitants of the former Japanese mandated islands. After a considerable discus- 
sion as to the meaning of Article 83(3) as it had been translated into the various 
official languages, and whether the translations each implied the obligatory na- 
ture of the consultation between the two organs of the United Nations, the 
Council approved by a vote of 9 to 0 with two abstentions a proposal by the 
President (el-Khouri) that a committee composed of himself, the rapporteur of 
the Committee of Experts, and the representative of the Soviet Union be ap- 
pointed to consult with a committee of the Trusteeship Council on the question.* 


Admission of New Members 


On June 11, 1948, the Security Council referred to the Committee on the Ad- 
mission of New Members an application for admission from Ceylon.*? The Com- 
mittee examined this application at two sessions on June 29 and July 14, 1948. 
At the first meeting the application was supported by all members of the Com- 
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mittee except the Soviet Union and the Ukraine, whose representatives (Moliakoy 
and Galagan) reserved the right of their delegations to participate in the discus. 
sion of the application in the Security Council.** At a meeting on July 14, called 
by Mr. Galagan (Ukrainian SSR), the Soviet representative (Moliakov) suggested 
that the Committee postpone consideration of the application pending receipt 
of information from the Ceylon Government establishing its position as a sover. 
eign and independent state. This immediately involved the committee in a com. 


plicated argument as to whether it could consider this proposal in view of the | 
fact that its report had already been circulated to the Security Council as an | 
official document.*® The Chairman’s ruling that, having agreed to hear the Soviet | 


representative make a statement, the Committee had reopened the discussion 
which would have to continue until a vote on the Soviet proposal had been 
taken, was rejected by a vote of 7 against, 2 in favor and 2 abstentions. His sub- 
sequent proposal that he be entrusted with the task of drawing up and transmit. 
ting to the Security Council a report of the meeting was similarly rejected when 


supported by 2 members, opposed by 3, with 6 abstaining. A Canadian sugges- | 
tion that the summary record of the meeting be made available to the Council | 


was then adopted by 5 votes in favor with 6 abstentions.”° 


Atomic Energy Commission 


The third report of the Atomic Energy Commission was considered by the — 
Security Council in three meetings starting on June 11, 1948.7: The commission, | 


while reporting notable progress in defining the nature of the technical problem 
of control and in elaborating the nature of the control machinery favored by the 


majority, stated bluntly that it had “reached an impasse.” Discussion of amend- | 


ments to the proposals of the majority submitted by the Soviet Union led to their 
rejection in April, 1948, on the grounds that these amendments ignored the ex- 
isting technical knowledge, did not provide an adequate basis for effective inter- 


national control, and therefore did not conform to the terms of reference of the | 


commission. Therefore it was apparent that “this deadlock cannot be broken at 


the commission level” with the result that the commission recommended that, 


until the General Assembly found the deadlock no longer existed, or until the 
permanent members of the Security Council through prior consultation found 
that a basis of negotiation existed, the Atomic Energy Commission should be 


suspended and the reports of the commission transmitted to the General Assem- | 


bly “as a matter of special concern.”"? 

Statements in the Security Council were, in general, limited to brief summaries 
of the positions of the members which traversed ground previously covered when 
the Council discussed the first and second reports of the commission. Mr. Gro- 
myko (Soviet Union), supported by Mr. Tarasenko (Ukrainian SSR), asserted 
that the report of the majority meant the imposition, under the control of the 


~ 


68 Document S$ /C.2/SR.25. ganization, I, p. 99-102, 324—326; II, p. 96-5, 
69 Document S /859. 315-16. 
70 Document S /C.2 /SR.26. 72 Document AEC/31. For excerpts see this 


71 For previous summaries of the work of the issue, p. 564. 
Atomic Energy Commission, see International Or- 
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United States, “of some variety of international trust for the production of atomic 
energy, a trust over which American commercial and financial monopolists would 
wield the baton as they might deem fit,” and insisted that the Soviet proposals 
formed the only basis upon which sound control which did not interfere with 
national sovereignty could be established. Further, Mr. Gromyko charged that 
the United States was afraid of any rapprochement between American and So- 
viet views and, indeed, “as soon as any common ground seemed to arise regarding 
any question, the delegation of the United States bent every effort not to permit 
the achievement of any rapprochement and to maintain or deepen the cleav- 
age.”"® This position was vigorously denied by the other members of the Council 
who insisted that the Soviet proposals had not in any degree conformed to the 
technological problems presented by the question of international control. 

On June 22, 1948, the American resolution by which the Security Council 
would approve the General Findings and Recommendations of the first report, 
the Specific Proposals of the second report, and the Report and Recommenda- 
tions of the third report failed of adoption when supported by 9 affirmative votes 
with the Soviet Union and the Ukraine voting in the negative. Since the resolu- 
tion was substantive in character, it failed of passage through the negative vote 
of the Soviet Union. On the same date, however, by a vote of 9 in favor to 2 
abstentions, the Council approved a Canadian resolution by which the Security 
Council directed the Secretary-General (Lie) to transmit to the General Assem- 
bly and to the Members the first, second and third reports, together with the 
record of Council deliberation as a matter of special concern. The President of 
the Council (el-Khouri) stated that the vote on this resolution was procedural; 
and although Mr. Gromyko indicated that he disagreed with the President’s rul- 
ing, he stated that he would not insist upon following the complicated voting 
procedure which he could have evoked in this situation."* 


73 Document S /P.V.321. 74 Document S/P.V.325, 
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The seventh session of the Economic and Social Council convened at the 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, on July 19, 1948. Included on its provisional agenda 
of 50 items were reports on the activities of ECOSOC’s functional and regional 
economic commissions and of the specialized agencies as well as reports on spe- 
cial matters of particular importance. Among the latter group were those dealing 
with the conferences on freedom of information' and on trade and employment; 
the progress made in repatriation and resettlement of refugees and displaced per- 
sons,* the achievements of the International Children’s Emergency Fund and the 
United Nations Appeal for Children,* and the problems of relations with and co- 
ordination of programs of the specialized agencies. The Council received further 
reports from its ad hoc committees on the proposed Economic Commission for 
the Middle East® and on the draft pact on genocide. Procedural matters on 
ECOSOC’s agenda included the election of one-third of the members of the 
functional commissions and confirmation of their membership, revision of the 
Council’s rules of procedure, and the preparation of its report for submission to 
the third regular session of the General Assembly. 


Economic and Employment Matters 


Economic and Employment Commission: The third session of the Economic 
and Employment Commission met at Lake Success from April 19 to May 6. On 
the basis of the report on the first session of the Subcommission on Economic De- 
velopment, the commission concluded that among the considerations which 
should generally guide the development of economic capacities the following 
deserved particular attention: 1) diversification of economic activities on a na- 
tional level; 2) stimulation and strengthening of incentives behind economic ef- 
fort; 3) the viewing of economic development in terms of the country as a whole; 
4) international economic cooperation in progressive economic development; and 
5) attention to the development of agriculture, particularly food production, in 
national development programs and the establishment of particular industries for 
processing domestic primary commodities. The commission suggested to the 
Economic and Social Council that it inform Members requiring technical assist- 
ance of the possibility of organizing expert international teams to advise govern- 
ments regarding economic development problems, and remind Members of the 
technical assistance offered by UNESCO and ILO in the fields of technical edu- 
cation, vocational training and dissemination of technical literature. The com- 
mission also recommended closer cooperation of under-developed countries with 
the regional economic commissions and with the specialized agencies in the eco- 


1 See this issue, p. 512. 4 See ibid., p. 514. 
2 See International Organization, II, p. 365. 5 See ibid., p. 509. 
3 See this issue, p. 533. 6 See ibid., p. 513. 
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nomic and fiscal fields in order to facilitate the provision of finance, food and 
equipment to economically backward regions." 

Subcommission on Employment and Economic Stability: The Subcommission 
on Employment and Economic Stability held its second session at Lake Success 
from March 22 to April 7. The subcommission confined its discussions principally 
to the subject of inflation in both its national and international aspects. On a na- 
tional level the subcommission concluded that the causes of inflation were 
shortages of supply, increased demands and the influences of organized groups 
and of governments. These factors led to bottlenecks in supply and production, 
speculative hoarding, a diminution of the purchasing power of the real incomes 
of social groups, a gain in business or equity incomes, and dissaving in an effort 
to maintain customary standards of living. The subcommission listed, as anti-in- 
flationary devices, the checking of credit expansion, restrictive budgetary poli- 
cies and limitation or neutralization of accumulated liquid funds and other re- 
serves. On an international level the subcommission concluded that inflation ag- 
gravated the balance-of-payments problems for the war-devastated countries 
and, ultimately, threatened domestic economic stability of even those countries 
without deficit balance-of-payments difficulties. The subcommission noted that 
the movement of resources from surplus to deficit countries in the form of post- 
war loans had possibly had important consequences in the fight against inflation 
and recommended the continuation of such measures to further economic sta- 
bility and to maintain full employment levels.* 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: The third session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East was held at Ootacamund, India, 
from June 1 to 12, 1948, to study a wide range of specific proposals for recon- 
struction and development, particularly trade promotion, industrialization, tech- 
nical training, flood control and food problems. In the field of far eastern trade, 
the commission recommended 1) the establishment of trade promotion section 
within its secretariat to study and promote intraregional trade, 2) immediate 
consideration of the possibility of reopening trade relations with Japan, 3) inves- 
tigation of special financial arrangements to promote trade within the ECAFE 
area and 4) the study of important commodities and the convening of conferences 
of businessmen in the region under ECAFE sponsorship. The commission also 
called for continued cooperation with FAO through the establishment of a joint 
ECAFE-FAO working group on agricultural requisites. Proposals for the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Flood Control were approved by the commission, and 
the decision was taken to call an early meeting of inland transport experts to 
study transportation problems affecting the area. Another important decision of 
the commission concerned the economic future of Japan; an approved resolution 
requested members to give immediate consideration to the possible exchange of 
capital goods with Japan for raw materials and laid down the principle that Jap- 
anese trade and industrial plans within the bounds set by the Far Eastern Com- 
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mission and by terms of the future Japanese peace treaty should be adjusted to 


the needs of ECAFE members. The commission postponed until its fourth ses. | 


sion consideration of the Indonesian application for associate membership, but 


approved an ECOSOC resolution amending its terms of reference to permit the | 


future application of Nepal for full commission membership.° 


Economic Commission for Europe: In April 1948 the secretariat of the Eco. | 
nomic Commission for Europe made public its Survey of the Economic Situation | 


and Prospects of Europe’® which the commission was to consider at its third ses. 


sion. The survey revealed that the eighteen months following the end of the war | 


had produced remarkable industrial recovery and that the level of industrial out. 


put had been virtually restored by the end of 1946. Little, if any, further prog. | 


ress had been made in the next nine months, however, although industrial pro- 
duction had in the last quarter of 1947 exceeded pre-war levels. Agricultural 
production had reached 75 per cent of pre-war levels in the crop year 1946-47 


but had declined the following year. In all, with the exception of Germany, Eu | 
rope’s industrial recovery had advanced at a greater rate than had been the | 


case after the war of 1914-18; the rate of decline of agricultural production had 
been about the same. The present situation, the survey indicated, was rendered 
more serious in view of the relative growth of population in the inter-war years, 
After a fairly rapid recovery in 1946, foreign trade had made only moderate prog- 
ress in 1947. Recovery had been particularly poor in intra-European trade. Vir- 
tually all European countries had tended to increase imports much more than 
exports; and in most cases export prices had because of inflation outdistanced the 
advance in world market prices, resulting in “favorable” terms of trade for most 
countries. The survey defined as the most critical feature of Europe’s current eco- 
nomic situation the huge deficits in overseas balance of payments, attributable 
largely to a loss of income from invisible items such as investment income, tour- 
ist expenditures and service transactions. The survey recommended that future 
economies in overseas exports be concentrated in heavy industrial products 


which were most in demand by countries engaged in industrial development pro- | 


grams and which could be supplied only by greatly expanded production in that 
field. A smaller adjustment could be achieved through an expansion of exports 
of light industrial products, particularly to the United States from which Euro- 
pean imports had increased 130 per cent over 1938, and through a curtailment 
of imports of foodstuffs and raw materials to a level below pre-war volume. 


The third session of the Economic Commission for Europe opened in Geneva ; 
on April 26 and turned almost immediately to a discussion of ECE’s relations | 


with Germany. The Soviet Union protested that in negotiating liaison agreements 


with United Kingdom and United States control authorities the commission's _ 


executive secretary had by-passed the Allied Control Council, the only agency 


legally responsible for Germany’s external relations. The commission accordingly | 
instructed its executive secretary to reopen negotiations with the Council." The | 
Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe became the center of | 


9 United Nations Bulletin, V, p. 524. April 1948, 206 p. $2.50. 
10 United Nations Publication No. 1948.I1.E.1, 11 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 393. 
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lengthy debate in which highly diverse opinions on the European Recovery Pro- 
were expressed by various members of the commission. Strong criticism 
of the “Marshall Plan” was led by A. A. Arutiunian (USSR) who charged that the 
plan infringed upon the national sovereignty of participating nations and was 
aimed at the establishment of United States control over western Europe. Mr. 
Arutiunian was answered by the representatives of France (Boris), the United 
Kingdom (McNeil) and the United States (Labouisse) who, in addition to pay- 
ing tribute to the United States for its assistance which was greatly facilitating 
reconstruction work, called for an expansion of east-west European trade as im- 
perative for European recovery. 

The commission appointed an ad hoc committee to study the acceleration of 
economic development of the less industrialized European nations, a step which 
several of the commission’s members hailed as a “new orientation” of ECE’s 
work. The commission agreed to raise its timber and steel] subcommittees to the 
status of full committees and appointed a second ad hoc committee to consider 
the possibility of elevating the manpower subcommittee. In an effort to relieve 
the housing situation the commission, before adjourning on May 8, replaced its 
Housing Panel with a subcommittee with greatly widened powers to deal not 
only with questions of housing proper but also with problems of construction 
materials, credits, transportation and new techniques of mass production in 
housing.** 

Economic Commission for the Middle East: The ad hoc committee created by 
ECOSOC at its sixth session “to consider the factors bearing upon the establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission for the Middle East”!* completed its work on 
June 1, having begun its discussions on April 15. After considering the effects 
of war devastation, the strain on regional resources during the war, the wartime 
isolation of the region and its exclusion from world trade, and the serious infla- 
tionary and foreign exchange problems of the Middle Eastern countries, the com- 
mittee concluded that the specialized agencies, existing United Nations bodies, 
and the League of Arab States were unable to furnish sufficient assistance and 
that “significant benefits can be achieved through the extension of United Nations 
regional economic machinery to the Middle East.” The committee defined the 
competence of the proposed commission in terms paralleling the terms of refer- 
ence of the other regional economic commissions. Original membership was to 
include Afghanistan, Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Syria, Turkey and the Yemen. Provision was made for the admission of asso- 
ciate as well as additional full members and for the assignment of consultative 
status to non-members. The geographical scope of the commission was defined 
as “the territories of the members of the Commission as well as the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories and the territories of states, in the Arabian peninsula, the 


_ Eastern Mediterranean and North East Africa, admitted by the Commission as 
} associate members or in a consultative capacity.” Special provision was made 


erof | 


for cooperation between the commission and the appropriate organs of the Arab 
League in order to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort. 


12 Ibid., p. 445. 14 Document E/AC.26/16. 
18 See International Organization, II, p. 320. 
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Social Matters —— adop 
Social Commission: The Social Commission met in its third session at Lake 
or 


Success from April 5 to 23, 1948. Reporting on advisory welfare services, the | 
commission noted that as of April 15, 1948, $648,000 would be devoted to cop. pose: 


sultants’ services, fellowships, demonstration equipment for the handicapped, }  S€X, | 
social welfare literature, films and seminars. The commission agreed that the ad. | data 
visory welfare program for 1948 would cover these same fields with greate, | 9% 
emphasis placed upon fellowships which, the commission believed, were of | the t 
greater importance and greater permanence than the other phases of the pro. | the n 
gram. A part of the commission’s discussions was given over to the allocation of | and ¢ 
functions in the field of migration among various agencies dealing with that = 
problem but, other than enumerating its own responsibilities in the field, the | 2™ 
commission produced no specific report. Preparations were made by the com. | "##0 
mission for consultations with the International Penal and Penitentiary Commis. | Po 
sion and the Secretariat was requested to prepare a comprehensive working pro- Lake 
gram in the field of crime prevention and treatment of offenders. The Secretariat studi 
was further requested to prepare a draft convention unifying existing instruments outlir 
on the suppression of the exploitation of the prostitution of others, and the Gen- chan; 
eral Assembly was asked to approve the assumption by the United Nations of | 240 
functions previously exercised by the French Government under various interne- and . 
tional conventions on traffic in obscene publications. The commission, on the ie 

e ir 


basis of United States proposals, approved the order of priority for its work pro- 
gram as follows: 1) social welfare services; 2) prevention of crime and treatment 
of offenders; 3) prostitution, traffic in women and children, and obscene publi- Hum 
cations; 4) migration; 5) housing and town and country planning; and 6) stand- , 
ards of living.’® Right 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs: From May 3 to 22, 1948, the Commission on | _—_devot 
Narcotic Drugs met in its third session at Lake Success. Two important steps in | Right 
the development of international narcotics control were taken during the session: | _ sion t 
the commission approved a draft protocol bringing under control drugs outside | of im 
the 1931 Convention, and reached decisions regarding measures to limit the pro | _missic 
duction of raw drugs and simplify existing controls. The commission requested | form 
the Secretariat to study the possibility of an interim commodity agreement which _ to wh 
would provisionally limit the production of raw opium to the world’s legitimate | _aspee 
requirements. As of May 21, 1948, forty-two states had become parties to the} view; 
Protocol of December 11, 1946 and all amendments to the existing conventions upon 
and agreements contained in that Protocol had entered into force. The commis-| which 
sion therefore unanimously appointed Col. C. H. L. Sharman (Canada) as2| doms 


QQ 
° 


a 





member of the Drug Supervisory Body under the amended Convention.*® cise, a 
The 

Statistical and Population Matters | vote o 
Yugos 


Statistical Commission: From April 26 to May 6, the third session of the Sta- | 
tistical Commission met at Lake Success. The commission recommended the 


15 Document E/779. 16 Document E/799. 18 De 
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adoption by all Members of the International Standard Industrial Classification 
of all Economic Activities, either through its designation as a national standard 
or the rearrangement of statistical data in accordance with the system for pur- 
of international comparability. Statistics relating to total population, age, 
sex, marital status and types of economic activities were listed as the minimum 
data to be gathered by all participants in the 1950 world census. Attention was 
given to the general coordination of statistical activities as among the organs of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies, and emphasis was placed upon 
the need for statistical training to supply trained personnel for the organization 
and operation of an adequate statistical system. The commission reported its de- 
cision to concentrate on statistical projects essential to an appraisal of world eco- 
nomic development, deferring preliminary work in other fields in which inter- 
national statistical comparability although desirable was less urgent.1* 
Population Commission: The Population Commission held its third session at 
Lake Success from May 10 to 15. Attention was concentrated on the question of 
studies to be undertaken in the field of migration and a program of work was 
outlined which included 1) improvement of migration statistics; 2) analysis of 
change in the size and structure of populations in countries of origin and desti- 
nation resulting from migration; 3) analysis of influence of migration on the size 
and character of labor forces in countries of immigration and emigration; 4) anal- 
ysis of the influence of economic and social factors on migration; and 5) study of 
the influence of legislation on migration.'* 


Human Rights 


Commission on Human Rights: The third session of the Commission on Human 
Rights which had opened on May 24 adjourned on June 18 after having been 
devoted entirely to completion of the draft International Declaration on Human 
Rights. Intensive work upon the Declaration made it impossible for the commis- 
sion to examine in detail the draft Covenant on Human Rights and the question 
of implementation of the two documents. Although the discussions of the com- 
mission revealed a high degree of unanimity among its members on the general 
form of the Declaration, disagreement developed in the actual drafting work as 
to which of three approaches should be utilized: 1) emphasis upon the positive 
aspects of rights and freedoms leaving the Covenant to deal with restrictions, a 
view shared by the United Kingdom, the United States and China; 2) emphasis 
upon detail so as to make the Declaration as explicit as possible, an approach 
which France advocated; or 3) emphasis not only upon positive rights and free- 
doms but also upon measures for their realization and limitation upon their exer- 
cise, an approach which the Soviet states and Yugoslavia favored.® 

The commission adopted the draft text of the Declaration on June 18 by a 
vote of 12 to 0 with 4 abstentions (USSR, Byelorussian SSR, Ukrainian SSR and 
Yugoslavia). Political, economic and social, and intellectual rights of man were 
included in the Declaration. The initial articles named the three fundamental 


17 Document E /CN.3/50. 19 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 487. 
18 Document E /805. 
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rights from which all others stem: liberty, equality and fraternity. Political rights 


listed were the right to life, liberty and security of person; freedom from slavery 


and inhuman treatment; freedom from unreasonable interference with privacy, | 


family, home, correspondence and reputation; freedom of movement and of 
choice of residence; right of emigration; access to independent and impartial ti- 
bunals; freedom from arbitrary arrest and ex post facto legislation; the right to 
nationality and participation in government; the right to asylum; and freedom 
of information, assembly and association. Economic and social rights were de. 
fined as the right to work and to social security; the right to own property; the 
right to health and well-being through adequate standards of food, clothing, 


housing and medical care; the right to education, to rest and to leisure; and the | 


right to found a family. Intellectual rights were listed as freedom of intellect, 
freedom of will and “ultimate freedom with respect even to God.” Provision was 
included to deprive of protection under the provisions of the Declaration persons 
aiming at the destruction of fundamental rights and states abrogating any of the 
rights or freedoms specified.”° 

Freedom of Information: The United Nations Conference on Freedom of In- 


formation*! adjourned its meetings in Geneva on April 21 after drafting conven- | 
tions on the gathering and international transmission of news, on the institution | 
of an international right of correction, and on general principles of freedom of | 


information. In addition the conference made recommendations on certain sec- 
tions of the draft International Declaration and Covenant on Human Rights and 
passed numerous implementing and accompanying resolutions relative to the 
substance of the three conventions which it had drafted. Throughout its sessions, 
the conference was unable to agree on two totally different approaches to free- 
dom of information: 1) that freedom of information was the birthright of all men 
and should be clearly defined and proclaimed to be exercised without legal or 
governmental control and 2) that a minimum of restrictions on freedom of infor- 
mation was essential to guarantee that the freedom would be exercised in an 
orderly and civilized society. It was the former concept which gained general ac- 
ceptance and upon which the final decisions of the conference were based. 
Under the draft convention on the gathering and international transmission of 
information, the contracting states agreed to expedite the entry and travel of 
foreign news personnel, to permit them the widest possible access to news, to 
permit the egress of information from their territories with a minimum of censor- 
ship or delay and to refrain from expelling or restricting foreign correspondents 
in the legal exercise of their rights under the convention. The convention on an 
international right of correction permitted any contracting state which alleged 
the release of news injurious to its foreign relations to circulate for release on an 
equal basis a corrected version of the facts. Under the general convention on 
freedom of information contracting states granted the following freedoms: 1) 
freedom to impart or receive information and opinion without government inter- 
ference; 2) freedom from regulation or control of communications media in dis- 
criminatory manners; and 3) freedom of transmission and reception of informe 


20 Ibid., V, p. 519. 21 See International Organization, Il, p. 328. 
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tion nationally and internationally. Restrictions under the convention applied 
to 1) matters held secret in the interest of national safety; 2) incitement to alter 
by violence existing governmental systems; 3) incitement to criminal acts; 4) ob- 
scenities; 5) perjurious statements; 6) infringements on literary or artistic rights; 
7) defamation and libel; 8) information received in confidence or in professional 
or official capacities; 9) fraudulent statements; and 10) false or distorted reports 
prejudicial to friendly relations among states. 

The conference recommended that the Subcommission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation be extended in order to provide continuing machinery within the frame- 
work of the United Nations which would give constant attention to the imple- 
mentation of the conference recommendations on an international plane.?* 

Genocide: The ad hoc Committee on Genocide established by ECOSOC at its 
sixth session met from April 5 to May 10, 1948. The committee decided to aban- 
don any drafts on genocide which had been referred to it for the basis of its work 
and adopted a subsequent proposal by China** as a basic text, merely noting and 
taking into account the drafts already prepared by the Secretariat, the United 
States and France. The committee unanimously adopted a draft text, which was 
transmitted to ECOSOC for consideration at its seventh session. The draft con- 
vention 1) declared genocide “a grave crime against mankind which is contrary 
to the spirit and aims of the United Nations and which the civilized world con- 
demns”; 2) defined genocide as any deliberate act intended to destroy a national, 
racial, religious group of its language, religion or culture on grounds of national 
or racial origin, religious belief or political opinion; 3) declared as punishable the 
crime of genocide itself as well as conspiracy or attempt to commit genocide or 
incitement of others to that end; 4) bound its signatories to enact national legisla- 
tion needed to effect the provisions of the convention; and 5) declared genocide 
an extraditable offense.** 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 


For consideration at its seventh session, the Economic and Social Council by 
June 10, 1948, had received reports from ILO, FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, ITU, 
UPU, WHO, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and 
the International Monetary Fund. The fourth session of the Committee on Co- 
ordination began on May 27 to undertake preliminary work prior to ECOSOC’s 
further consideration of the problems of relations with and coordination of ac- 
tivities of the specialized agencies during its seventh session. 


Transport and Communications 


The second session of the Transport and Communications Commission met in 
Geneva from April 12 to 20, 1948. In the course of its session, the commission 
recommended that the three regional economic commissions convene meetings 
of inland transport experts to examine the problems of rehabilitation and coordi- 


22 Document E /CONF.6/79. 24 Document E/794. 
23 Document E/AC.25/9. 
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nated development of inland transport facilities. The commission requested the 
Secretariat to undertake similar functions with regard to Africa. Particular em. 
phasis was placed upon the importance of coordination among inland transport 
experts of the various regions and upon the coordination of activities in the fields 
of shipping, aviation and telecommunications regarding the safety of life at sea, 
Acting upon the replies of governments concerning the recommendations of the 
Meeting of Experts to Prepare for a World Conference on Passports and Fron- 
tier Formalities, the commission concluded that neither a world conference or 
further meetings of the experts on the subject was immediately necessary and 
recommended that all Members attempt to reduce and unify passport and fron- 
tier formalities “to the extent consistent with national safety.” Further recommen- 
dations of the commission pertained to 1) a Secretariat working group in the 
field of transport and communications statistics, 2) a study of barriers to interna- 
tional transport of goods to be conducted in cooperation with the International 
Trade Organization, and 3) the convening of a conference to draft a new inter- 
national convention on road and motor transport.?° 


Children’s Relief 


The Special Committee on the United Nations Appeal for Children reported 
during the period under review that, as of May 26, 1948, forty-two national com- 
mittees for UNAC had been established. Preliminary reports at the same time 
indicated that of the $12,200,000 already collected under the Appeal $4,300,000 
would be directly available to the International Children’s Emergency Fund for 
the purchase of goods for foreign relief and that $3,200,000 would be indirectly 
available for domestic relief or would be spent in agreement with ICEF by pri- 
vate national agencies engaged in foreign relief.?° 

From May 31 to June 2 the ICEF sponsored in Paris a conference to study the 
problem of increasing indigenous milk supplies for the benefit of children.** 


25 Document E/CN.2/45/Rev.1. 27 Document E /ICEF /66. 
26 Document E/825. 
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Protection of the City of Jerusalem: The third part of the second session of the 
Trusteeship Council met from April 21 to May 4, 1948, to consider measures for 
the protection of the City of Jerusalem and its inhabitants. The USSR sent a 
representative (Tsarapkin) to the Council for the first time. On March 10, 1948, 
the Council had passed a resolution stating that the Statute for the City of Jeru- 
salem! was in satisfactory form and that the question of its formal approval 
should be considered by the Council not later than one week before April 29, 
1948. In view of the action taken by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, on April 21, carried the proposal of the repre- 
sentative of the United States (Gerig) that the Statute be transmitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, together with the resolution of March 10, for such further in- 
structions as the Assembly might see fit to give.? On April 26, the General As- 
sembly requested the Council to study and report on suitable measures for the 
protection of Jerusalem and its inhabitants. In consultation with the Mandatory 
Power and representatives of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and the Arab 
Higher Committee, the Council considered several proposals. The French dele- 
gate (Garreau) proposed sending a United Nations official to Jerusalem with 
powers to recruit and organize an international force of 1,000 police, the United 
States proposed placing Jerusalem under temporary trusteeship, and Australia 
and the Jewish Agency favored the adoption of the draft Statute of Jerusalem. 
Since it was impossible to secure mutual agreement to any of these proposals, 
the United Kingdom representative (Fletcher-Cooke) suggested the appoint- 
ment, before May 15, of a neutral person acceptable to both Arabs and Jews as 
a special municipal commissioner. The Trusteeship Council recommended that 
the General Assembly inform the Mandatory Power of its agreement with such 
a measure.* 

Third Session: The agenda for the third session of the Trusteeship Council, 
which convened on June 16, 1948, included examination of the annual reports 
on the trust territories; continuation of the examination of the report on the trust 
territory of New Guinea for the period from July 1, 1946 to June 30, 1947; ex- 
amination of petitions to the Council; appointment of the first visiting mission 
to the East African trust territories of Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi; consid- 
eration of relations with the Security Council; discussion of the revision of the 
provisional questionnaire; consideration of items proposed by the General As- 
sembly, the Security Council, or the Economic and Social Council; appointment 
of a committee to join representatives of ECOSOC in future negotiations with 
intergovernmental organizations to be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations; provision of information concerning the United Nations and Trustee- 


1 See International Organization, Il, p. 337- 3 Document A /544. For measures taken by the 
42, General Assembly and Security Council, see this 
2 Document T /SR.63. issue, p. 480. 
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ship Council to the peoples of the trust territories; and approval of the annual 
report to the General Assembly on the activities of the Council. The representa. 
tive of the USSR (Tsarapkin) felt that the agenda should include the question 
of the Statute of the City of Jerusalem. On the other hand, the Belgian repre. 
sentative (Ryckmans) believed that the Council had done its duty in transmitting 
the draft Statute to the General Assembly at the end of its second session. It was 
finally agreed to consider the “Present status of the Statute of the City of Jeru. 
salem” instead of “Question of the Statute of the City of Jerusalem. . . .”* 
The Council had received detailed reports on the administration of Tangan- 
yika and Ruanda-Urundi for 1947 and discussion of these reports included 
questions relating to the political, social, economic, and educational advance. 


ment of the inhabitants. By suspension of rule 72, regarding the time limit for | 
receiving reports, the Council also agreed to consider the report on Togoland | 


and the Cameroons under British administration.® 

At the suggestion of the president of the Security Council, the Trusteeship 
Council appointed a committee on June 23 to meet with a committee from the 
Security Council to discuss the functions of the Trusteeship Council with respect 
to strategic areas under trusteeship, in relation to the political, social, economic, 


and educational advancement of its inhabitants. Two controversial questions | 


dealt with the amount of initiative which the Trusteeship Council should exer- 
cise, and with the submission of the questionnaire for preliminary approval by 
the Security Council.® 

The president of the Trusteeship Council reported that observations on the 
provisional questionnaire had been received from the ILO, FAO, UNESCO, the 
International Monetary Fund, the International Bank, and from one administer 
ing authority, the United Kingdom. In the hope of receiving comments from 
other agencies and administering authorities, the-Council postponed consider- 
tion of a revision of the provisional questionnaire until its next session.” 

On July 6 the Council appointed the members of the visiting mission to Tan- 
ganyika and Ruanda-Urundi: Henri Laurentie (France) Chairman, E. W. P. 


Chinnery (Australia), Robert Woodbridge (Costa Rica) and Lin Mousheng — 


(China). The mission, which was to leave July 15, received instructions from the 
Council to observe political, social, economic and educational conditions, prog- 
ress toward self-government, and the efforts of the administering authorities to 
achieve the basic objectives of the International Trusteeship System, and to re- 
port to the Council not later than October 31, 1948.* 


A resolution passed by the Council on July 8 requested the Secretary-General | 


and the administering authorities to cooperate in ensuring an adequate flow 
of information concerning the activities of the United Nations to the inhabi- 
tants of trust territories.® 

The Council considered several petitions. It was decided to defer considera- 
tion of the petition from the Bakweri Land Committee, for the return of tribal 


4 Document T/SR.74. 7 Ibid. 
5 Documents T/SR.74; T/SR.75; T/SR.77; 8 Document T/195. 
T/SR.78; T/SR.79; T/SR.86; and T/SR.88. 9 Document T /194. 


6 Document T /SR.82. 
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lands in their region (Cameroons under British administration), to enable the 
administering authority to investigate the matter. With regard to the petition 
from St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance (Cameroons under British adminis- 
tration), the Council was confident that the administering authority would take 
all appropriate measures to end the practices of compulsory and child marriages. 
The petitioners had not asked for definite steps.'° Following the discussion of 
the request of Marius Fortie to present an oral statement in support of his pe- 
tition concerning Tanganyika, the Council decided not to hear him. The USSR, 
Iraq, Mexico, and the Philippines had favored hearing the petitioner and felt 
that he had been denied a right. The majority view was that oral presentation 
was a privilege, conferred by the Council, and not a right, and that there was 
no need to add oral argument to Mr. Fortie’s petition. Views expressed support- 
ing this decision were that the petitioner was not a resident of the territory to 
which his petition applied, that the written statement was adequate, and that 
the visiting mission would consider the problem outlined in the petition.” 


10 Document T /188. 11 Document T /SR.76. 
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Staff Rules: Pursuant to a General Assembly resolution of November 20, 1947, 
the Secretary-General (Lie), on May 13, 1948, reported on codification of staff 
rules for members of the staff of United Nations Secretariat. Specifically, there 
were provisions relating to duties and responsibilities, salaries and allowances, 
appointment and probation, promotions, leave, separations, travel, disciplinary 
measures, staff welfare, and permanent and temporary personnel. The rules 
became effective on July 1, 1948 and superseded all other provisions in force 
before that date.* 

United Nations Advisory Committee of Information Experts: Information ex. 
perts from thirteen countries met from May 25 to June 3, 1948, and considered 
the activities of the Department of Public Information of the United Nations 
and the needs for information about the United Nations. It was felt that greater 
emphasis should be given by the press to the accomplishments of the United 
Nations in social and economic fields as well as to the clarification of the fune- 
tions of the United Nations.? Specific recommendations were: 1) further devel- 
opment, in number and scope, of information centers; 2) control by the United 
Nations of its own telecommunications facilities; 3) free passage through customs 








for publications, films, recordings, photographs, posters, and official records of | 


United Nations; 4) consideration of the establishment of a separately owned or 
endowed United Nations Press; 5) publication in more languages; 6) appoint- 
ment of a standing committee on publications; 7) holding of public meetings by 
United Nations bodies so far meeting in private; 8) arrangements whereby more 


correspondents would be enabled to come to the United Nations; and 9) ar- | 
rangements with Member countries to secure special cable rates for United Na- | 


tions news.® 


Other Matters: In May, the Department of Public Information began publi- | 


cation of a monthly periodical, United Nations Newsletter, which was written 
in English and was to appear in other languages as soon as arrangements could 
be made.* 


1 Documents A /551 and SGB /81. headline news. New York Times, May 26, 1948. | 
2 B. A. Cohen, director of the department, com- 3 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 490-1. 
plained that discords and conflicts were given 4 Ibid., p. 411. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Advisory Opinion on Conditions of Admission of a State to Membership in the 
United Nations: A General Assembly resolution of November 17, 1947, requested 
the International Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion on the following 
question: “Is a Member of the United Nations which is called upon, in virtue of 
Article 4 of the Charter, to pronounce itself by its vote, either in the Security 
Council or in the General Assembly, on the admission of a State to membership 
in the United Nations, juridically entitled to make its consent to the admission 
dependent on conditions not expressly provided by paragraph 1 of the said Arti- 
cle? In particular, can such a Member, while it recognizes the conditions set 
forth in that provision to be fulfilled by the State concerned, subject its affirma- 
tive vote to the additional condition that other States be admitted to membership 
in the United Nations together with that State?” 

By February 18, 1948, fifteen states had presented written statements to the 
Court expressing their views on the question — Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
China, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, India, Iraq, Siam, Ukraine, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United States, and Yugoslavia. Twelve of 
these governments answered the first question in the negative; Ukraine, USSR, 
and Yugoslavia presented the view that the matter was political rather than 
juridical, and therefore questioned the competence of the Court.’ 

At the oral hearings, held from April 22 to 24, 1948, Dr. Ivan Kerno, Assist- 
ant Secretary-General for Legal Affairs of the United Nations, outlined the his- 
tory of the membership question in the General Assembly and in the Security 
Council, pointing out that some governments had refused to give their affirmative 
vote for admission because of certain conditions not specifically mentioned in the 
Charter,? and arguments were also presented by representatives of five govern- 
ments. Manfred Lachs (Poland), Milan Bartos (Yugoslavia), and Vladimir Vo- 
choc (Czechoslovakia) strongly challenged the competence of the Court. Profes- 
sor Lachs believed that the questions before the Court were not legal within the 
meaning of Article 96 of the Charter, and that the request to the Court did not 
concern the interpretation of Article 4 of the Charter but political elements upon 
which the Court could pass no judgment. For the Court to give such an opinion, 
he held, would amount to censuring political action of some Member states in a 
situation brought about by political considerations employed by other states.* 
Professor Bartos stated that a decision by the Court on a political question would 
endanger the fundamental structure of the United Nations. The representative 
of Czechoslovakia urged that if the Court should give an opinion, it should be a 


1 Admission of a State to the United Nations 3 Ibid. 
(Charter, Art 4), Advisory Opinion: I.C.J. Re- 4 United Nations Department of Public In- 
ports 1948, p. 58. formation, London Information Center, Press 
2 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 427. Release 10. 
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liberal and wide interpretation in order to facilitate a political solution of the | 


problem.° 

The representatives of Belgium (Georges Kaekenbeeck) and France (Georges 
Scelle) found, on the contrary, that the questions before the Court were legal 
matters and the Court was therefore competent to deal with them. Professor 
Scelle concluded: 1) a Member of the United Nations, having ascertained that 
a candidate for membership does not fulfill the conditions laid down in the Char. 
ter, would be obliged to vote against admission; 2) a Member of the United Na- 
tions being entitled to apply discretion in deciding on the admission of a candi- 
date, was legally entitled to refuse a candidate, even for reasons not expressly 
foreseen in the Charter; and 3) discretion did not mean arbitrariness. To make 
an affirmative vote for the admission of a candidate dependent on the condition 
that other states are admitted to membership, would be arbitrary and therefore 
illegal.° 

On May 28, 1948, by a vote of 9 to 6’ the Court declared that a Member of 
the United Nations was not juridically entitled to make its consent to admission 


dependent on conditions not expressly provided by Article 4 of the Charter, and | 


that in particular, a Member could not subject its affirmative vote to the addi- 
tional condition that other states be admitted to membership in the United Na- 
tions together with that state.* Before examining the request for an opinion, the 
Court remarked that the request did not refer to the actual vote or to a consid- 
eration of the reasons which might prompt a Member's vote; the question re- 
lated to the statements made by a Member concerning the vote it proposed to 
give. The Court stated further that it was not called upon to define the meaning 
and scope of the conditions on which admission was made dependent. In effect, 
the question for consideration was whether the conditions stated in paragraph | 
of Article 4 were exhaustive. In establishing its competence to deal with the 
question, the Court declared that the request was framed in abstract terms, with 
reference to no particular cases, and thus was not of political character. In ae- 


cordance with Article 96 of the Charter and Article 65 of its Statute, the Court | 


could give an advisory opinion. Furthermore, there was no provision in the Char- 
ter forbidding the Court to exercise an interpretative function in regard to the 
Charter. 

In answering the question, the Court first enumerated the conditions for mem- 


bership contained in Article 4. To be admitted to membership in the United Na- | 


tions, an applicant must: 1) be a state; 2) be peace-loving; 3) accept the obliga- 


tions of the Charter; 4) be able to carry out these obligations; and, 5) be willing | 


to do so. In the opinion of the Court, these conditions were regarded not merely 
as the necessary conditions, but also as the conditions which sufficed. Any other 


5 Ibid., Press Release 9. scher (Belgium), Klaestad (Norway), Badawi 


6 Ibid. 

7 Editor’s note: While the judges are chosen 
in an individual capacity and not as representa- 
tives of their countries, the positions on the ad- 
visory opinion are interesting. Majority — Gu- 
errero (Salvador), Alvarez (Chile), Fabela Alfaro 
(Mexico), Hackworth (United States), de Vis- 


Pasha (Egypt), Hsu Mo (China), and Azevedo 
(Brazil). Minority — Krylov (USSR), Winiarski 
(Poland), Zoricic (Yugoslavia), McNair (United 
Kingdom), Read (Canada), and Basdevant 
(France). 

8 For text of the advisory opinion, see this 
issue, p. 568. 
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interpretation, the Court held, would lead to conferring upon Members an indefi- 
nite and practically unlimited power of discretion in the imposition of new con- 
ditions. However, Article 4 did not forbid the taking into account of any factor 
which it was possible reasonably and in good faith to connect with the condi- 
tions laid down in that article. With regard to the second part of the question, 
the Court declared that the provisions of Article 4 necessarily implied that every 
application for admission should be examined and voted on separately and on 
its own merits.® 

Judge Alejandro Alvarez concurred with the majority opinion but took excep- 
tion to the method used in arriving at that opinion. He felt that it was not suffi- 
cient to clarify the text of the Charter; in his opinion, recourse must be had to 
the great principles of the new international law. Alvarez asserted that the Court 
should take into account all aspects of the matter, including the political aspect 
when it was closely bound up with the legal aspect. The question before the 
Court, he held, was concerned with whether states had a right to membership 
in the United Nations if they fulfilled the conditions required by the statute of 
organization. In the opinion of Alvarez, they did have that right.?° 

A concurring opinion of Judge Azevedo explained further the nature of an 
advisory opinion. He urged that the Court, in the exercise of its advisory function, 
should ignore disputes that had given rise to any particular question and limit 
itself to a purely theoretical study of questions." 

Judges Basdevant, Winiarski, McNair, and Read delivered a joint dissenting 
opinion. While concurring with the opinion of the majority of the Court as to the 
legal character of the question and as to the competence of the Court to give an 
answer, they could not agree with the answer reached. Since the admission of 
anew Member was preeminently a political act, the dissenting judges felt that 
Members were juridically entitled to base their vote upon political considera- 
tions even though not specifically stated in Article 4. The judges emphasized that 
there was no specific statement that the conditions laid down in that article were 
sufficient. Thus, Members were not legally obliged to admit an applicant state 
even if the conditions were fulfilled. This argument was based on an examination 
of the preparatory work of the San Francisco Conference, which gave on evi- 
dence of intention to impose upon the organization a legal obligation to admit 
states which possessed the qualifications enumerated. On the contrary, they felt 
that the reports indicated that wide discretionary powers were conferred upon 
the political organs of the United Nations. Specifically, the judges pointed out 
that the Charter was not modeled on multilateral treaties containing accession 
clauses by virtue of which a declaration of accession made by a third state auto- 
matically involved the acquisition of membership. The essential feature of the 
United Nation’s system was the decision of the General Assembly whereby the 
admission would be effected. “The resolutions which embody either a recom- 
mendation or a decision in regard to admission are decisions of a political charac- 
ter. . .”!* The conclusion of the dissenting judges was that a Member was 


91.C,J. Report, p. 58. 11 Ibid., p. 493. 
10 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 492. 12 1.C.J. Report, p. 32. 
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legally entitled to make its consent to the admission of a state dependent on the | 
admission of other states,'* although it was felt that the Court itself was not com. 
petent to pass upon such a political decision. 

In a separate dissenting opinion, Judge Zoricic also agreed to the competence 
of the Court to interpret the Charter, but felt that since the request of the Assem. 
bly had resulted from a divergence of views of a political nature, the Cour 
should not have considered the question, and he did not agree with the reply 
given. To him, the conditions of Article 4 were but minimum conditions and it | 
was undeniable that there were other conditions to be considered. To fulfill the 
functions for which it was created, the Security Council must have wide disere. 
tionary powers. In regard to the second question, Judge Zoricic asserted that | 
although it was stated in abstract terms, the evidence referred to a concrete case, 

namely, the discussion of the admission of the ex-enemy states.'* 

Judge Krylov, also in a separate dissent, held that it was impossible to elimi | 
nate the political element from the question put to the Court. In his view the | 
question was designed to censure the reasons given by a permanent member of 
the Security Council. With regard to the competence of the Court, he felt 
that in the case before the Court the Charter should have been interpreted rather | 
by the political organs themselves than by the Court. In conclusion Judge Kryloy | 
stated that a Member in voting on the admission of a new state should take into 
account the legal criteria prescribed in paragraph 1 of Article 4, and political 
considerations consistent with the purposes and principles of the United Ne 
tions.?® 

Compulsory Jurisdiction: As of June 1948, thirty nations had adhered to the 
“optional clause” of the Statute of the International Court.** 

Swiss Membership: On July 28, 1948, Switzerland became a member of the | 
International Court, the first non-Member of the United Nations to be admitted. 
The terms of Switzerland’s admission had been defined by the General Assembly 
in a resolution of December 11, 1946, as follows: 1) acceptance of the provisions 
of the Statute of the Court; 2) acceptance of all obligations of a Member of the | 
United Nations under Article 69 of the Charter; and 3) contribution to the ex 
penses of the Court of “such equitable amount as the General Assembly . . . | 

' 





-— 


shall assess from time to time after consultation with the Swiss Federal Coun- | 
717 


cil. 


13 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 493-494. 16 For a list of adhering states, see Department | 
14 Ibid., p. 494. of State Documents and State Papers, June 1948. 
15 Ibid. 17 Document S /947. 
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II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


The second session of the Council of the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
which met in April 1948, reached the conclusion that the problem of increasing 
production of food supplies was still the crucial one in the world food situation." 
In a report submitted to the seventh session of the Economic and Social Council 
it was pointed out that conferences at the regional and national levels were 
needed to define shortages which had impeded increased agricultural produc- 
tion.? Following the Council’s decision, consultations were continued with the 
regional economic commissions of ECOSOC and several specialized agencies, 
including ILO, WHO, UNESCO, the International Bank, and the International 
Monetary Fund. In February, a representative of FAO brought the subject of 
increased food production to the attention of the WHO Interim Commission. 
The commission recommended that a mass attack on malaria in selected areas of 
major food-producing countries should be carried out as soon as possible. It was 
proposed that further discussions be held between FAO and UNESCO on pro- 
moting, through UNESCO’s mass media and information services, awareness 
for the need of increased food production. Representatives of the International 
Bank stated that they were keenly aware of the need for greater production and 
that the Bank was prepared to give consideration to requests from its member 
countries for loans designed to increase food production.* 

In the field of housing, the projected program of FAO for the year 1948-49 
included studies of improvement of rural housing and building materials, stand- 
ardization of lumber materials, and establishment of general housing standards. 
A definite program for the housing of agricultural workers and displaced persons 
was already under way.* 

In July the FAO Committee on Finance met in Washington. Two other FAO 
meetings scheduled for that city were the third session of the Council, on No- 
vember 1, and the fourth session of the FAO Conference, beginning November 


15. 


Regional Meetings: As a result of the International Forestry and Forest Prod- 
ucts Conference for Latin America, held under FAO auspices at Teresopolis, 
Brazil, during the last two weeks of April, better development of the forest re- 
sources of Latin America was expected in the next decade. Specifically, the con- 
ference recommended that FAO should aid in solution of Latin-American forest 
problems and establish in Latin America a Forest and Forest Products Working 
Group composed of FAO technical officers. It was also recommended that a For- 
est and Forest Products Commission of technical delegates of Latin-American 
countries be created, with the primary objective of securing the adoption by 


1 Document E /797. 8 Ibid. 
2 Document E /817. 4 Document E /802. 
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Latin-American countries of all measures needed to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the conference.® 

The FAO Technical Conference of Latin-American Nutrition Experts met in 
Montevideo July 18 to 28 and considered the problems of nutrition in Latin 
America, measures for improving nutrition, the establishment of national nutri- 
tion organizations, and the need for establishing a regional nutrition committee. 

A statement by FAO to the first session of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America suggested that a joint working party comprised of personnel of the 
commission and FAO be created to examine the agricultural development pro- 
grams with a view to determining requirements of production requisites.’ In June 
1948 the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East passed a resolution 
which provided for the establishment of a joint ECAFE-FAO working party,’ 
while a joint ad hoc committee on agricultural problems had previously been es- 
tablished by FAO and ECE.® 

Regional meetings scheduled for the latter half of 1948 were an infestation and 
locust control meeting in Latin America, locust contro] meetings in the Near 
East and in Europe, a conference on rinderpest for Asia and Africa, and a meet- 
ing on hard fibers in Europe.*° 


Technical Activities: Pursuant to a decision of the second session of the FAO 
Council, a questionnaire was submitted by the International Emergency Food 
Committee to participating governments to determine whether they favored 
continuation of the system of international allocation of basic food commodities 
and fertilizers during the year 1948-49. In June 1948 eight IEFC commodity 
committees were active, those dealing with rice, cereals, fats and oils, fertilizers, 
beans and peas, seeds, and feeds." 

In May 1948 IEFC rcommended rice distribution for 1948. Figures for 1948 
showed an increase in rice production over 1947, but the amount available for 
allocation was still only about forty per cent of the rice that moved in world trade 
before the war. Since rice was the most important food for half the world’s popv- 
lation, IEFC emphasized the tremendous effort needed toward improvement of 
production and distribution. In June the committee began publication of a rice 
bulletin.1? A revised rice allocation was announced in July, and “token” ship- 
ments of rice to Europe were recommended. 

The FAO mission to Poland reported in June that Poland’s food supply was 
still in a state of emergency. Recommendations for improvement included in- 
stitution of a rationing system, use of more commercial fertilizers, improving the 
milk supply for Polish children, increased emergency production of timber for 
housing, and re-establishment of scientific contact with other countries." 

FAO continued the sending of seed samples of newly developed varieties of 
crops to Europe and China for experimental uses leading to the improvement of 
native crops. In China, FAO also aided the Chinese Ministry of Agriculture ina 


5 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 240. 9 Document E /817. 

6 Department of State List of International 10 Document E /797. 
Conferences and Meetings, June 1, 1948. 11 FAO Press Release I/R/165. 

7 Document E/CN.12/11. 12 FAO Press Release I/R/163. 


8 United Nations Bulletin, V, p. 525. 138 FAO Press Release I/R/164. 
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full-scale vaccination campaign against rinderpest.'* Several specialists were sent 
to Italy to advise on soil conservation. 

Other technical activities undertaken by FAO included the meeting of the 
Forestry Commission in Geneva in July and the publication of three issues of its 
commodity series on dairy products, poultry and eggs, and vegetables and fruits. 


Other Matters: Ina final act, dated February 27, 1948, the Permanent Commit- 
tee of the International Institute of Agriculture gave notice to all member states 
of the Institute of its dissolution. The permanent committee had convened in fi- 
nal session on February 26, 1948 to wind up the affairs of the Institute pursuant 
to the ratification of the Protocol for the Dissolution of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture by the requisite number of states. By the same act the func- 
tions of IIA were transferred to FAO.*® 

The appointment of Frederick B. Northrup (United States) as new secretary 
of IEFC was announced June 30.1° In July announcement was made of the 
appointment of A. H. Boerma of the Netherlands to succeed S. L. Louwes, also 
of the Netherlands, as the FAO’s regional director for Europe.** 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 
(PREPARATORY COMMITTEE) 


The Convention and Regulations adopted at the International Conference on 
Safety-of-Life at Sea, held in London in April 1948, established responsibility 
in that field for the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization. The 
Conference, called by the United Kingdom, revised the International Conven- 
tion for Safety-of-Life at Sea which had been drawn up in 1929. IMCO was rec- 
ognized as the central bureau for the handling of maritime safety measures. It 
was also to receive from contracting governments copies of relevant documents 
and reports as to marine casualties, suspensions of the convention, exemptions, 
equivalents and interventions by governments arising from the control provi- 
sions. Except in specified circumstances, the organization would be the agency 
for the study, circulation and development of amendments to the Convention 
and Regulations, and for recommending such amendments to governments." 

These provisions were objected to by the delegation from the Soviet Union on 
the grounds that the USSR was not participating in IMCO and would not con- 
sider itself bound by obligations established in the convention, but the confer- 
ence overrode his objections.” 

The constitution of IMCO, which had been drawn up at the United Nations 
Maritime Conference in Geneva from February 19 to March 6, 1948, was to 
come into effect when it had been ratified by 21 nations, seven of which were 
to have a total tonnage of not less than 1,000,000 gross tons of shipping. A pre- 
paratory committee was created by the conference to make preliminary arrange- 
ments for the first Assembly of the organizations and to draft an agreement de- 


14 FAO Information Service Bulletin, May 21, 17 FAO Press Release I/R/168. 

1948. 1 From information supplied by the Depart- 
15 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, p. 828. ment of State. 
16 New York Times, July 1, 1948. 2 New York Times, June 3, 1948. 
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signed to bring IMCO within the framework of the United Nations as a special. 
ized agency.’ Until the permanent organization came into existence, functions 
assigned to IMCO by the London conference were to be exercised by the United 
Kingdom, which had supplied the secretariat under the 1929 convention.‘ 

The Conference on Safety-of-Life at Sea further requested IMCO to conduct 
a study of compulsory use of radar equipment in passenger and cargo vessels, 
This topic had been on the agenda for the London conference, but had been 
postponed for more study.® Other topics discussed by this conference included 
ship construction, life-saving procedures, rescue procedures, hydrography, and 
ratproofing.° 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


On May 25, 1948, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
announced that arrangements had been completed for the sale of an issue of 24 
per cent Swiss franc serial bonds, maturing in 1953 and 1954, with a total value 
of 17 million Swiss francs (approximately $4,000,000). The entire issue was pur- 
chased by the Bank for International Settlements, the proceeds to be made avail- 
able to the Netherlands Government for the purposes of the loan granted it in 
August 1947. According to the Bank’s announcement of the issue, the original 
loan agreement with the Netherlands would be adjusted to provide for repay- 
ment in Swiss francs in the amounts and on the dates corresponding to the ma- 
turities of the issue; the principal purpose of the sale was “to make currencies 
other than dollars available to the Bank for use in its lending operations.” As 
the first sale of Bank securities outside the United States, the Swiss franc issue 
was considered by Bank officials as a pilot issue foreshadowing future sales in 
order to replenish the Bank’s reserves of foreign currencies. 

In April the Bank released details of plans for the supervision of loans and for 
the investigation of the uses to which the products financed out of the Bank's 
credits were being put. Before permitting the borrowing country to draw against 
extended credits, the Bank would determine that the funds disbursed were to be 
used for the purposes specified in the loan agreements; field representatives in 
the borrowing countries would then ensure that goods so purchased were being 
used solely for the purposes specified in those agreements. As of April 1948 the 


8 Documents E/CONF.4/32, E/CONF.4/57, 
and E/CONF.4/58. 

4 From information supplied by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

5 New York Times, June 1, 1948. 

6 Department of State, List of Official Inter- 
national Conferences and Meetings, May 1, 1948. 

1 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development Press Release 100, May 25, 1948. 
The Neue Zuricher Zeitung, unofficial organ of 
the Swiss National Bank, stated regarding the 
Swiss franc issue: “The form of the announce- 
ment . . . was apt to cause misunderstanding. 


The impression given was that the operation 
was merely a credit . . 


. within the scope of a 


larger operation by the International Bank to the 
Netherlands Government, which thereby obtains 
needful [sic] Swiss francs. This credit . ... 
however makes no demand on the Swiss capital 
market and therefore in no way affects our inter- 
nal market.” The press reported that the Zeitung 
statement was interpreted to mean that the Bank 
for International Settlements had actually put dol- 
lars — not francs — at the disposal of the Interna- 
tional Bank in order that the Netherlands Govern- 
ment might obtain dollars earlier than would be 
possible under the terms of the original loan 
agreement of August 1947 (New York Times, 
May 31, 1948). 
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Bank had field representatives in Paris, The Hague and Copenhagen; and evi- 
dence received by the Bank indicated that the loans already granted were being 
used in a manner consistent with the terms of the loan agreements. In the few 
instances in which purchased products had been put to ineligible uses, the Bank 
reported that a refund and adjustment had been made by agreement with the 
borrower.” 

In mid-May the Bank reviewed the status of pending loan applications and of 
discussions conducted with various members of the Bank relative to possible 
loan applications. Preliminary discussions were reported as having been under- 
taken with Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Finland, Iran, Norway, Peru, 
Philippines and Turkey; actual applications were being considered from Czecho- 
slovakia ($350 million, revised to $106 million), Italy ($250 million), Mexico 
($209 million), the Netherlands (amount undisclosed), Poland ($600 million) and 
Yugoslavia ($500 million). In addition, the Bank was considering the possibility 
of a joint loan of approximately $17 million to Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Austria for equipment to rehabilitate and stimulate the timber 
export industry.* Investigating missions had been sent to Bolivia, Italy, Mexico, 
Peru, Philippines and Poland in connection with possible credits to those coun- 
tries; and the Bank had received from Colombian officials a request for advice 
and assistance in the selection of competent advisory and engineering services in 
the United States and in the establishment of liaison with potential investors in 
connection with a proposed steel mill in that country.* Robert L. Garner, Vice- 
President of the Bank, made a six weeks’ tour of several European countries to 
study their economic and financial positions as a part of the Bank’s effort to de- 
termine how it might most effectively contribute to European economic recov- 
ery.© Eugene R. Black, Executive Director of the Bank for the United States, 
began a similar tour on June 8 of the Netherlands East Indies, Philippines and 
Guam.*® 

The report of the Bank to the Economic and Social Council for the year 1947 
revealed that in addition to confidential studies undertaken in conjunction with 
individual loan applications the Bank had made studies of the following: trends, 
production and consumption of hemp, wheat and sugar; rehabilitation and de- 
velopment of rice production; various phases of world merchant shipping activi- 
ties; the iron and steel industries of Sweden, Norway, Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and the Benelux countries; labor productivity; and European transport of coal 
and coke.* 

The possibility of the International Bank’s financing the construction of the 
permanent headquarters of the United Nations in the event of the failure of the 
United States Government to advance funds for that purpose was discounted by 
John J. McCloy, President of the Bank, in a press interview in June 1948. Mr. 
McCloy stated that the Bank’s directors had decided that such a project would be 


2 International Bank Press Release 91, April 5 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 430. 

18, 1948, 6 International Bank Press Release 102, June 
8 See International Organization, II, p. 356. 4, 1948. 

; cee Bank Press Release 96, May 18, 7 Document E /803. 
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“a little out of our line considering the small amount we have compared with the 


world’s needs.” The directors’ decision was, according to Mr. McCloy, consistent } 


with a basic policy of the Bank that it should apply its funds primarily toward | 
the physical reconstruction of the world.*® 


On August 4, 1948, the International Bank made public its financial st: atemeit | : 


for the year ended June 30, 1948. The Bank’s total income for this period was | 
$18,703,978, of which $4,094,652 was net income; this was sufficient to elimi. 
nate the deficit of $1,063,805 existing on June 30, 1947, and to provide a net | 
income for Bank operations so far of $3,030,847. Capital stock in the Bank had | 
increased during the year as a result of subscriptions by Australia and Finland | 


and increased subscriptions by Egypt, Iran, and Paraguay, and total subscribed | 


stock on June 30 amounted to $8,286,000,000. Total loans by the Bank increased 
from $250 million to $497 million during the year.° 

The first meeting of the Advisory Council of the Bank was held in Washington 
from July 19 to 23, to advise the Bank on matters of policy. No report of the | 
Council’s deliberations was made.’° 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Third Session of the Council 


; 
Although devoting its attention primarily to preparatory work for the Second 
Assembly of the International Civil Aviation Organization, the ICAO Counei | 


during its third session also approved the first sets of International Standards 
and Recommended Practices designed to produce uniform operation of interna 
tional air transport. The standards, which were the results of studies conducted 
by the organization since its inception in 1944, dealt with personnel licensing, 
rules of the air, meteorological codes, aeronautical charts, and dimensional units 
to be used in air-ground communications. The Council asked that all member 
states incorporate the Standards into their national legislation as nearly as possi 
ble in the exact terminology used by ICAO, giving the closest possible approach 
to absolute uniformity.’ 


Second Assembly 


After extensive preparatory work by the Council, the Second Assembly a 
ICAO opened in Geneva on June 1 and remained in session until June 21. For 
the operation of ICAO the Assembly voted a budget of $1,399,882 (Canadian) 
for the period from July 1 to December 1, 1948, and an additional $2,649,685 
for the year 1949; separate budgets were scheduled in order to change the ICAQ 
fiscal year which had run from July to July to coincide with the calendar fiscal 
year of the United Nations. Although the budget was substantially equal to that 
drawn up for the year 1947-1948, the proportional payments of most member 


8 New York Times, June 29, 1948. 26, 1948. 
9 International Bank Press Release 109, Au- 1 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, May 1948, p. 1. Fo 
gust 4, 1948. other action taken by the Council at its third ses- 


10 International Bank Press Release 108, July sion, see International Organization, II, p. 356. 
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states were slightly reduced due to the admission of new members into the or- 
ganization; the two new members admitted by the Assembly were Austria and 
Finland. Austria’s membership became effective as of July 9; and Finland’s ap- 
plication, unanimously accepted by the ICAO Assembly, would become effec- 
tive upon approval by the United Nations General Assembly. 

The ICAO Assembly unanimously approved a convention on international 
recognition of rights in aircraft? and opened the convention for signature by 
member states. At the close of the Assembly on June 21, fourteen nations had 
signed. Amendments were considered to three Articles of the International Con- 
vention on Civil Aviation — Article 33 (recognition of certificates of airworthiness 
and competence), Article 39 (failure to comply with all requirements of interna- 
tional standards) and Article 41 (application of standards of airworthiness to air- 
craft already in service). The Assembly requested the Council to consider the 
clarification of the first of these articles and to simplify procedures prescribed 
under the second. The last article was to be studied by the Council with a view 
to recommending its retention, deletion or modification to the 1950 Assembly. 
Other major actions of the Assembly were 1) advocating of specific steps to sim- 
plify procedures of border crossing by aircraft not in scheduled service; 2) a re- 
quest that member states accept temporarily certain general principles on in- 
suring of aircraft; 3) recommendation of further Standards and Recommended 
Practices for approval by the Council; 4) specific proposals for improving the 
organization of the Air Navigation Committee of ICAO and its divisions; and 
5) study of difficulties arising from cases in which airmen of one nation violate 
laws of another while in flight, terminating in the Assembly’s decision that au- 
thorities of each state should enforce its regulations against all those violating 
them whatever their nationality.* 


Regional Activities 


A new system of ICAO representation became effective on May 1 under 
which ICAO representatives, formerly responsible for specific air navigation re- 
gions, were accredited to groups of states. This system, without in any way af- 
fecting the ten air navigation regions established under PICAO, brought into 
being the following ICAO offices: North American, European and African, Mid- 
dle East, Far East and Pacific, and South American.* 

European-Mediterranean Air Navigation Meeting: The second air navigation 
meeting for the European-Mediterranean region was held in Paris from May 4 
to 14 and was confined principally to general recommendations on the establish- 
ment of communications centers in the area. The meeting noted that in general 
the contracting states in the region had implemented the procedures recom- 
mended by the first air navigation meeting for the area; notable exceptions were 
those procedures which had proved inapplicable to particular states.® 


2See International Organization, Il, p. 125 tions Bulletin, V, p. 534. 

and 357. 4 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, June 1948, p. 21. 
8 United Nations (European Office) Press Re- 5 Ibid., p. 4—6. 

lease 174, ICAO 11, June 21, 1948; United Na- 
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Other Regional Meetings: During its third session, the ICAO Council issued 
invitations to and approved the agenda for the North Pacific, Africa-Indian Ocean 
and South-East Asia Regional Meetings. It was decided that the meeting for the 
North Pacific region should convene in Seattle on July 13, 1948.° 


Relations with Other Organizations 


United Nations: During the period under review ICAO representatives partici- 


pated in several meetings convened under the auspices of the United Nations, 


and attended the World Aeronautical Frequency Conference, a meeting of the 
International Telegraphic Consultative Committee of the International Telecom. 


munications Union, and the first session of the Expert Committee on Interna. | 


tional Epidemic Control convened by WHO. 
On June 25, the Secretary-General of the United Nations, in compliance with 


a resolution approved by the sixth session of the Economic and Social Council,’ } 


reported on the implementation by ICAO of the General Assembly resolution 
concerning Franco Spain. The Secetary-General reported that as of June 8, 


1948, eight members of the organization had ratified the amendment to the ICAO | 


Convention debarring from membership Franco Spain and that according to 
Article 94 of that Convention the amendment would come into effect after rati- 


fication by at least two-thirds of the states members of the organization. At the | 


time of the Secretary-General’s report ICAO’s membership consisted of 26 con- 
tracting states.* 


Conference on Safety of Life at Sea: ICAO representatives attended the Con- | 


ference on Safety of Life at Sea called by the Government of the United King. 
dom in London on April 23. In addition to participating in the general work of 


t 
i 
' 


' 


the Conference, ICAO urged the adoption of a provision which would require | 


vessels to go to the aid of aircraft in distress at sea.° 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Thirty-First International Labor Conference 
The thirty-first session of the ILO Conference opened on June 17, 1948, in 


San Francisco. Six new members — Burma, Ceylon, E] Salvador, Syria, Pakistan, | 
and the Philippines — attended the session; Yugoslavia sent no representative | 


after having given notice of pending withdrawal. The agenda of the conference | 


included: 1) a report by Edward Phelan, Director-General of the International 
Labor Office; 2) the organization’s 1949 budget; 3) reports on the application of 
conventions; 4) employment service organization, including the consideration of 
the adoption of a convention providing for national employment services; 5) vo- 


cational guidance; 6) payment of fair wages on government contracts and estab- | 


7 


lishment of measures to protect wages; 7) freedom of association and protection 


6 Ibid., p. 1-2. 9 For further information on the Conference 00 
7 See International Organization, II, p. 333. Safety of Life at Sea, see this issue, p. 525. 
8 Document E/831. 
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of the right to organize; 8) industrial relations, including methods of guarantee- 
ing the right to organize, collective bargaining, conciliation and arbitration, and 
cooperation between governments and management and labor organizations; 
9) revision of a convention regulating night work of women; 10) revision of a 
convention regulating night work of young persons; and 11) privileges and im- 
munities of ILO. 

On June 17, Justin Godart, Government delegate from France, was elected 
president of the conference by acclamation. At the first plenary session of the 
conference, Leon Jouhaux, French labor representative, was challenged by 
communist groups as a delegate to the conference, but was finally seated. The 
most important action taken by the conference was the adoption on July 6 of the 
convention concerning freedom of association and protection of the right to or- 
ganize, which declared that workers and employers should have the right to es- 
tablish or join organizations of their own choosing without previous authorization 
and that such organizations should be protected against dissolution by the gov- 
ernment.! It then was sent to the fifty-nine member nations for ratification or 
rejection. The conference also adopted the proposed convention whereby each 
member for which the convention was in force should maintain or insure the 
maintenance of a free public employment service.? Revised conventions liberal- 
izing limitations on the employment at night of women and young persons were 
also adopted during the session. The conference gave preliminary consideration 
to the questions of vocational guidance, wages, and industrial relations. Under 
the “double discussion” procedure, the adoption of conventions or recommen- 
dations for these questions could be considered in 1949. The conference ended 
its session on July 10 after setting the 1949 budget at $5,215,539, an eleven per 
cent increase over the 1948 budget. 

The amended constitution of ILO came into force on April 20, 1948, having 
been accepted by the required 37 members. 


Governing Body 


The 105th and 106th meetings of the ILO Governing Body were held in San 
Francisco from June 9 to July 15, 1948, immediately preceding and immediately 
following the ILO Conference. At the 105th meeting, David A. Morse, United 
States Under Secretary of Labor, was elected Director-General of the ILO to 
succeed Edward A. Phelan. The 107th session of the Body was scheduled to 
meet in Geneva, November 29 to December 10, 1948. 


Technical Activities 


Edward Phelan, Director-General of the International Labor Office, announced 
the appointment of Raghunath Rao (India) as an Assistant Director-General, and 
Ed Allen (United States) as Chief of the Public Information Section of the Inter- 
national Labor Office.* 


1 For text of convention see New York Times, 2 Ibid., July 6, 1948. 
July 3, 1948. 3 ILO News Service, June 1948. 
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The total of national ratifications of the conventions of the ILO reached 972 
at the end of May 1948. Eighty-six conventions and eighty-two recommenda- 
tions had been adopted by the first thirty sessions of the conference.* 

An analysis published by the International Labor Office at Montreal revealed 
that prices throughout most of the world rose more gradually after the start of 
World War II than after the start of the First World War. In fifteen of twenty- 
one countries studied, the index of food, clothing and other basic household ex- 
penses rose more sharply from 1914 to 1921 than between the years 1939 and 
1948.° 

Comprehensive recommendations for the reform of Greece’s labor laws were 
made by the International Labor Office in a report prepared for the Greek 
government. The report included an extensive revision of the laws and regula- 
tions governing the organization of employment, the conditions of employment, 
social insurance services, the trade unions and administrative services.® 





Migration: The completion of the first draft of proposed international regula- | 


tions for the migration of Europe’s surplus workers, refugees, and displaced per- 
sons was announced recently by the International Labor Office at Montreal.’ The 
program was undertaken to assist world recovery by providing for the orderly 
transfer under socially desirable conditions of workers from countries suffering 
from unemployment to nations whose rehabilitation has been retarded by labor 
shortages. Although formal action on the regulations could not be completed 
before 1949, texts of a draft treaty had been submitted to members for approval. 

Joint Maritime Commission: A special session of the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion was scheduled for September 20 at Geneva to consider the information sup- 
plied by Governments in response to the ILO’s request for an explanation of 
their failure to ratify the nine International Labor Conventions adopted by the 
ILO Conference at Seattle in 1946. 


Other Meetings 


The Fourth Meeting of the American States Members of the ILO in Decem- 
ber, 1948, was changed from Lima, Peru, to Montevideo, Uruguay. The place 
of the conference was changed when Dr. Luis Alvarado, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment representative, stated that since the Peruvians held the chairmanship of 
the Governing Body and of the ILO’s Petroleum Committee it might be desir- 
able that the ILO should make use of every opportunity to widen its contacts 
with all its Latin American members. 

The second session of the Petroleum Committee was scheduled to meet in 
Geneva from November 16 to November 26, 1948, and the ILO Technical Con- 
ference on the Organization of Labor Inspection was tentatively scheduled to 
meet in Ceylon on November 15, 1948. 


4 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, p. 701. 6 Ibid. 
5 ILO News Service, June 1948. 7 Ibid. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

In June 1948 the International Monetary Fund reported that its activities dur- 
ing the preceding nine months had been focused on offering temporary financial 
assistance to its members for monetary stabilization operations and on consulta- 
tion on exchange problems. The Fund had prepared several special studies for 
member nations and had sent missions of technical advice and expert assistance 
to a number of countries." 

The sale in May of 300,000,000 Belgian francs to the Netherlands, in exchange 
for guilders, marked the second sale of a currency other than United States dol- 
lars since the Fund started operations. Total sales of currency by the Fund, 
through May 1948, were $620,950,028.? In July the sale of 100 million Belgian 
francs to Norway and $8,060,000 to India was reported. 

At a meeting of its Executive Directors in June the Fund considered revision 
of Colombia’s exchange system and withheld its approval of the proposal of the 
Colombian Government to place exchange taxes on imports and establish ex- 
change premia for exports, in an attempt to meet the present monetary situation 
in Colombia. The Fund agreed to further consultation with Colombia to find 
other ways of meeting the problem.* The establishment of the initial par value 
for the Dominican peso at 0.888671 grams of fine gold was announced by the 
Fund in late April. In terms of United States currency, one peso equalled one 
dollar. The par value of the Brazilian cruzeiro was set at 0.0480363 grams of 
fine gold, it was reported in July. 

The third annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the International Mone- 
tary Fund was scheduled for September 27, 1948 in Washington. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
(PREPARATORY COMMISSION) 


In accordance with a resolution adopted by the General Assembly November 
17, 1947, and a resolution of the Economic and Social Council of March 1, 1948 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations (Lie) requested Carl J. Hambro 
(Norway) and Pierce Williams (United States) to prepare a report on the prog- 
ress and prospect of repatriation, resettlement and immigration of displaced per- 
sons and refugees, for submission to the seventh session of ECOSOC. In describ- 
ing the work of the Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization in the field of repatriation and resettlement, the report pointed to the 
difficulty which the commission faced in making policy decisions since its con- 
stitution had not been ratified by the necessary number of governments to en- 
able the permanent organization to come into existence.’ 

On the basis of experience during the first nine months of PCIRO operations, 
the report estimated that on June 30, 1948, the organization would be providing 


1 Document E /801 /Add.1. 4 International Monetary Fund Press Release 
2 International Monetary Fund Press Release 7, April 23, 1948. 

49, June 10, 1948. 1 Document E/816. 
8 International Monetary Fund Press Release 2 Ibid. 


50, June 16, 1948. 
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care and maintenance to approximately 588,000 persons in Europe, only 116,000 
fewer than the 704,000 taken over for care and maintenance by the organization 
on July 1, 1947, despite the estimate that 178,000 from this group had been re- 
patriated or resettled by June 30, 1948. This was explained by the relatively 
large number of accessions to the care and maintenance population during the 
year.® In addition, there were probably another 350,000 persons in Europe who 
could claim eligibility for IRO assistance, bringing the number for which IRO 
must plan to 900,000. 

In general, the report found: 1) large-scale repatriation had ended; 2) the 
main problem of resettlement was the willingness of governments to accept dis- 


placed persons in their countries as immigrants; and 3) countries of refuge did | 


not want immigrants too old to produce, immigrants in ill health, families of 
workers, or intellectuals. The investigators also found that only Palestine pro- 
vided hope of refuge for most of the Jews; however, in a directive to IRO field 
officers on May 18, 1948, Executive Secretary William Hallam Tuck had sus- 
pended sponsorship of refugee immigration into Palestine because of the absence 
of a regime in Palestine which had the general recognition of the United Nations. 

The sixth part of the first session of the Preparatory Commission was held at 
the Palais des Nations in Geneva from May 4 to 12.° To coordinate procedure 
for declaration of death, which was necessary in establishing legal claims, the 
commission directed the Executive Secretary to prepare a survey of the problem 
and to submit this survey to the Secretary-General along with the request that 
it be placed on the agenda of the next session of ECOSOC. * Since legal problems 
of displaced persons and refugees involved persons who were not the concem 
of the organization, it was suggested that an international convention on the sub- 
ject might be prepared. 

Since ratification by only one country was needed to bring the constitution 
of IRO into effect, the commission adopted a draft agreement based on the 
standard text for agreements between the United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies;* this was to be submitted to the IRO General Council for its approval. After 
adopting the draft agreement, the commission elected a committee to open ne- 
gotiations with ECOSOC. The commission also approved rules of procedure for 
the General Council and the Executive Committee, to be submitted to the Gen- 
eral Council at its first session. 

The commission heard a financial report for the period July 1, 1947, to April 
80, 1948, and authorized the Executive Secretary to make administrative and 
operational expenditures in the period from July 1 to September 30, 1948. It 
also directed him to present a detailed plan for the period July 1, 1948, to June 
30, 1949, either at the next meeting of the Preparatory Commission or at the 
first session of the General Council.® 

The Executive Secretary presented a report on repatriation and resettlement 
policy of the organization in which it was recommended that realization of a 


8 Ibid. tion, II, p. 1380-2 and p. 362-3. 
4 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 447. 6 Document PREP /222 /Rev.1. 
5 For summaries of recent meetings of the Pre- 7 Ibid. 


paratory Commission, see International Organiza- 8 Ibid. 
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“fair share” plan, under which each Member of United Nations had been urged 
to accept its share of non-repatriable refugees, should continue to be pursued. 
It was emphasized that more generous methods of selection by receiving coun- 
tries should be sought, in particular the maximum feasible relaxation of techni- 
cal immigration requirements in respect of refugees and displaced persons, rec- 
ognition of the family unit, and the adoption of measures to minimize the return 
of refugees and displaced persons from refuge countries. The commission con- 
sidered that the two main problems were insufficiency of ocean shipping and 
dearth of housing facilities in the receiving countries. Mr. Tuck expressed the 
view that present policies were inadequate and that nations were not giving 
the organization the necessary support. In view of the estimated total of 275,000 
persons resettled or repatriated by July 1, 1948, the Secretary pointed out that, 
at the present rate, it would take four years to settle the remaining refugees and 
displaced persons.° Figures as of June 1, 1948 showed that 219,000 persons had 
been resettled or repatriated. The United Kingdom had received 48,685 per- 
sons, while Belgium had taken 17,678; France, 16,528; Canada, 13,887; United 
States, 13,594; Argentina, 6,699; Palestine, 5,824; Australia, 3,636; the Nether- 
lands, 3,166; and Brazil, 2,784.?° 

The commission reaffirmed its previous conclusion that large-scale resettle- 
ment was one of the best means whereby refugees might be successfully re-es- 
tablished, and heard statements by Brazil and Guatemala regarding plans for 
such schemes.'! An agreement with Brazil provided for Brazilian acceptance of 
an unlimited number of refugees in groups of 5,000 on the basis of colonization 
and family units, the question of manpower not being regarded as a fundamen- 
tal factor in their selection. The government of Guatemala planned to launch a 
colonization scheme whereby it was hoped to resettle 50,000 refugees in that 
country.** 

A plan for the resettlement of refugee students and professors, to be financed 
by funds contributed by university students and authorities throughout the 
world, was submitted by the Belgian delegation. The commission asked the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to obtain reactions of governments and institutions and report 
on the question at a later meeting. PCIRO had sponsored a conference at Gwatt, 
Switzerland, from April 26 to 30, 1948, in an effort to solve the problem of refu- 
gee intellectual, scientific, and artistic workers, since most receiving countries 
wanted only agricultural or industrial workers. The conference, at which refugees 
from this group were represented, had asked IRO to insist that a fair share of 
specialists be included in resettlement programs.'* 

Provision was made for the convening of the IRO General Council August 23, 
1948 if the fifteenth ratification had been obtained by August 9; it was decided 
that the commission itself was to meet again August 20, 1948. 

In late May PCIRO inaugurated a scheme for air transport of refugees, which 


9 Document PREP /211. tary relief agencies observing the conference 
10 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 447. characterized the Guatemalan proposal as a 
11 Document PREP /222 /Rev.1. “slave system” when details of the plan were 


12 New York Times, May 11, 1948. Press re- made known. 
ports indicated that representatives of the volun- 18 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 426. 
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relieved the organization of providing maintenance for refugees who had been 
waiting months for ocean shipping. In June a group was flown from Munich, 
Germany to Venezuela; these were the first of some 2,800 persons to be trans- 
ported to that country by air. Altogether, IRO planned to fly 17,500 persons in 
the next twelve months, primarily to Canada."* 

At a press conference held in Geneva on June 22, Executive Secretary Tuck 
indicated that IRO would not accept as final the limitation, contained in the 
United States Appropriations Act for 1948-49, that forty percent of the United 
States’ contribution of $70,000,000 would be withheld until feeding standards 
in displaced persons’ camps had been reduced to the level of standards in the 
surrounding territory. Mr. Tuck pointed out the administrative difficulties which 
would arise if each nation attached conditions to the use of its contribution." 

Under the direction of the Advisory Liquidation Committee for PCIRO, the 
sale at auction of Nazi loot whose ownership could not be ascertained was be- 
gun in New York in June 1948. In accordance with the final act of the Paris 
Conference on Reparations the proceeds were to go to IRO.° On July 23 IRO 
received from the Swiss Government 20,000,000 Swiss francs (about $5,000,000) 
as part payment of advances against proceeds from German assets in Switzerland, 
in accordance with an agreement reached in 1946. Liquidation of German prop- 
erty had not yet taken place and it was reported that the question of whether or 
not Switzerland had violated the agreement was to be submitted to arbitration.” 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


The sixth meeting of the International Telegraph Consultative Committee 
was held in Brussels from May 10 to 27, 1948, the first meeting of the committee 
since 1936. C. Caenepenne, head of the Belgian delegation, was elected chairman 
of the conference, and E. C. Smith, head of the South African delegation, was 
elected vice-chairman. Committee reports presented to the conference included 
studies of the quality of transmission, standardization of telegraphic devices, re- 
lays, and general telegraphic and telephonic problems. Organizational matters 
for the interim period between meetings of the committee were discussed and a 
budget accepted. The seventh meeting of the Consultative Committee was sched- 
uled for 1951 in the Netherlands.* 

The International Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference, called by 
the International Telecommunication Union, convened in Geneva on May 15, 
1948. The purpose of the Conference, which was expected to continue for two 
months, was to develop a world-wide plan of specific assignments of the individ- 
ual frequencies included in the bands allocated to the Aeronautical Mobile Serv- 
ice.? 

Other meetings held under the auspices of ITU during the first part of 1948 
included a meeting of the Preparatory Committee of Eight Countries, created 


14 Ibid., p. 470. 17 Ibid., July 24, 1948. 
15 New York Times, June 23, 1948. 1 Journal des Télécommunications, XV, p. 138. 
16 Ibid., May 22, 1948. 2 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, p. 649. 
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by the 1947 World Radio Communications Conference, which met twice in Brus- 
sels to prepare for the European Broadcasting Area Conference beginning in 
Copenhagen on June 25. The task of the Preparatory Committee and of the Eu- 
ropean Conference was to allocate medium and long radio waves to the coun- 
tries of the European broadcasting area.* The International Telephone Consul- 
tative Committee met from June 7 to 22 in Stockholm, and the fifth conference 
of the International Radio Consultative Committee convened in Stockholm from 
July 12 to 31. The Provisional Frequency Board continued in session in Geneva.* 

The third session of the Administrative Council of the Union was scheduled 
to meet in Geneva on September 1, 1948. Meetings planned by the Union for 
late 1948 and 1949 included an Administrative Telegraph and Telephone Con- 
ference, to be held in Paris, and radio area conferences in the Far East and North 
and South America. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION) 


The second session of the Executive Committee of the Interim Commission 
for the International Trade Organization was convened in Geneva on August 25, 
1948. Among the items discussed were 1) a report of the work of the secretariat 
and its information activities, 2) relations with the United Nations and other in- 
tergovernmental organizations, non-governmental organizations, and the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, 3) financial and staff regulations for the permanent Or- 
ganization, 4) a report by the secretariat on the Havana resolution relating to 
economic development and reconstruction, and 5) representation of the Interim 
Commission on the Interim Coordinating Committee for International Commod- 
ity Agreements. Consultations were held with the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions and Registry of the International Court of Justice in connection with the 
preparation of agreements bringing the ITO into relationship with these two or- 
ganizations.' 

On June 30, the deadline for signing the protocol bringing into effect the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, negotiated in Geneva in August 1947, 
twenty-two of the twenty-three participating governments had signed the agree- 
ment. Chile, the twenty-third power, had requested an extension of the date of 
signature in order that it could take certain legislative steps permitting the agree- 
ment to come into provisional effect. The signatories agreed to study the re- 
quest.? 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Education: A report prepared for submission to the seventh session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council showed that seventy-five percent of funds available to 
UNESCO in the first three months of 1948 were allocated for the emergency 


3 Journal des Télécommunications, XV, p. 106. 1 Document ICITO/EC.2/1. 
4 Ibid., p. 152-3. 2 New York Times, July 1, 1948. 
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purchase and distribution of books, educational material, scientific and technical 
equipment. In the fundamental education program for 1948, the two main ele- 
ments were: 1) the establishment of a clearing-house of information through 
which techniques and methods of education would be collected, analyzed and 
disseminated to member states; and 2) the giving of aid to member states in con- 
ducting pilot projects in Haiti, China, British East Africa and Peru, which aimed 
at abolishing illiteracy. From April 26 to May 1, experts on fundamental educa- 
tion met in Paris to discuss plans for future action. 

Preparations had been made for three UNESCO sponsored educational semi- 
nars: 1) a seminar on the education and training of teachers from July 15 to Au- 
gust 25, Ashridge College, United Kingdom; 2) a seminar on childhood education 
held in Prague, July 21 to August 24; and 3) a seminar on teaching about the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies at Adelphi College, Long Island; 
from July 7 to August 18. UNESCO was also assisting the Pan American Union 
in the conduct of a seminar on problems of education in Latin America. In the 
field of teaching about international organizations UNESCO had planned for 
two competitions for school children in essay and poster work during the school 
year 1948-49. 

Procedures for a world-wide survey of international fellowship opportunities 
were developed by UNESCO during the first four months of 1948. In June 1948, 
UNESCO was administering sixty-two fellowships directly plus another sixty- 
three for donor organizations. Arrangements had been made to hold a confer- 
ence of university leaders to discuss problems of university development in the 
Netherlands from August 2 to 13. Studies were also under way to determine 
in what way UNESCO could best assist the creation of international organiza- 
tions of scientists engaged in the applied fields of agriculture and in the engineer- 
ing sciences.* 

International Institute of the Hylean Amazon: The conference called by the 
Director-General of UNESCO (Huxley) and the governments of Peru and Brazil 
met at Iquitos, Peru, from April 30 to May 11. Delegates from Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Ecuador, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Peru and Venezuela signed 
a convention which created the International Institute of the Hylean Amazon, 
to aid governments of that area in the development of the immense region. Pend- 
ing the coming into effect of the convention, an interim commission was estab- 
lished to undertake preliminary surveys of the project. By the time of the first 
meeting of the commission in Manaos, Brazil, on May 13, the Director-General 
had obtained the services of survey experts to carry out this preliminary work 
and to guide the investigators of the Institute during the first years.” Heloisa Al- 
berto Torres (Brazil) was elected president of the interim commission. UNESCO 
provided $55,000 to encourage establishment of the Institute in 1948. The Iqui- 
tos Conference established a first year budget of $306,200 — $209,370 for re- 
search and $96,830 for administration. A permanent scale of contributions by the 
member states was to be determined after the establishment of the Institute.* 


1 Document E/804. ‘ 3 UNESCO National Commission News, II, 
2 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 489. p. 2. 
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International Theatrical Institute: A congress for the establishment of an in- 
ternational theatre and arts institute met in Prague from June 28 to July 3 and 
accepted a charter drawn up by a committee of experts. UNESCO had aided the 
International Theatrical Institute in getting started, but it was eventually to 
become independent of UNESCO. The congress dealt with technical questions 
and urged the creation of national theatre institutes.* 

Migration: Arrangements were concluded with the Preparatory Commission 
of the International Refugee Organization, whereby it would furnish UNESCO 
with data on the needs of displaced persons in the fields of UNESCO interests. 
A source book, describing the work under way in the study of tensions that arise 
from shifts of population, was being prepared under UNESCO direction.° 

Translation of the Classics: In pursuance of the ECOSOC resolution of March 
28, 1947, requesting UNESCO to study translation of the world classics, 
UNESCO had continued to make plans for the project. A questionnaire was sent 
to the governments of the member states, and to private groups and persons in- 
terested in the subject. Questions were included to determine what works these 
groups regarded as classics, and what classics seemed best suited for translation 
and dissemination, as well as to obtain a list of the best translators at their serv- 
ice. UNESCO was concurrently consulting with international non-governmental 
organizations as well as with private persons, universities, and cultural institu- 
tions.® 

Other Matters: The study of social tensions was continued by the development 
of a detailed work plan to promote studies of tensions affecting international un- 
derstanding. Draft questionnaires on inquiries into the distinctive character of 
various national cultures, ideals, and legal systems had been prepared for sub- 
mission to organizations in member states. In June 1948, work was begun on 
the study of current problems in international collaboration. In the field of mass 
communications UNESCO had extended surveys on press, film and radio tech- 
nical needs; UNESCO personnel were at work on this project in sixteen coun- 
tries. 

Meetings: Two UNESCO meetings were held in Geneva in June, the fourth 
meeting of the Joint UNESCO-International Bureau of Education Commission 
and the eleventh International Conference on Public Education. During the first 
half of 1948 there were several UNESCO meetings on various specialized topics. 
Meetings scheduled for the latter half of 1948 included the ninth and tenth ses- 
sions of the Executive Board in September and October, a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of National Committees of UNESCO in Beirut on October 8, and the 
third session of the General Conference on October 18, also in Beirut. 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


The annual report of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union 
for 1947, made public in April 1948, showed that the resumption of postal rela- 
tions had continued so that with few exceptions international postal service could 


4 New York Times, June 29, 1948. 6 Document E/823. 
5 Document E/806. 
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be considered as reestablished in all the countries of the Union.* It was estimated 
that the total figures of area and population which was currently being served 
were roughly the same as before the war: 131.7 million square kilometers and 
2,079 million inhabitants. The Bureau, which had established direct mail con- 
nections with all the Administrations of the Union, also published a listing 
of postage stamps of all sorts. A new edition of the List of Addresses of Postal 
Administrations was produced and the Directory of Postal Offices begun in 1945 
was continued. No communications concerning past or present disputes under 
Article 11 of the convention had been received. The total expenditures of the In- 
ternational Bureau for 1947, less receipts, were 701,932.35 Swiss francs. 

On April 6, 1948 the Executive and Liaison Committee of the UPU, which 
was set up by the Twelfth Universal Postal Congress in 1947, met at Berne on 
a provisional basis under the Presidency of Mr. J. Le Mouél, Director-General of 
the French Posts. Representatives of seventeen of the nineteen members of the 
Council met to make studies concerning postal problems, formulate recommen- 
dations for the Congress, and set up special controls for the Bureau.? 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Program and organization were the most important questions discussed at the 
First Assembly of the World Health Organization, which was held in Geneva 
from June 24 to July 24, 1948. Dr. Andrija Stampar (Yugoslavia), who had been 
chairman of the Interim Commission, was elected president by acclamation.’ 
An Executive Board of eighteen members representing the following countries 
was chosen: Australia, Brazil, Byelorussia, Ceylon, China, Egypt, France, India, 
Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Union of South Africa, USSR, 
United Kingdom, United States, and Yugoslavia.? A system was adopted where- 
by the Board Members would draw by lot for the duration of their terms of office. 
Dr. Brock Chisholm (Canada) was elected Director-General of the organization, 
which had a membership of 52 countries. 

The Assembly approved the report of the Interim Commission, which had 





) 
| 


been operating for two years pending the formal establishment of the permanent | 


organization. Some criticism was made of the fact that insufficient aid had been 
given to areas devastated by the war, and recommendations were made to in- 
crease the scale of this aid. During the discussion the delegates emphasized their 
belief that WHO should devote major and continuing attention to strengthening 
national health administrations within individual countries without interfering 
with local affairs. 

Certain procedural questions were decided by the Assembly, and the ques- 
tion of the membership of the United States was settled. The United States 
Congress, in ratifying WHO, had made a reservation adding a one-year with- 
drawal clause to its formal ratification. On motion of the USSR, the Assembly 


1 L’Union Postale, LXXXIII, p. 111f. 15, 1948. 
2 Ibid., p. 147. 2 New York Times, July 11, 1948. 
1 WHO Interim Commission News Letter, July 
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unanimously decided to accept the United States for membership, despite this 
provision, in view of its great contributions to the field of public health. 

On the recommendation of the program committee, the Assembly granted pri- 
ority to four programs for 1949. These were for combatting malaria, tuberculo- 
sis, venereal disease, and the improvement of maternal and child health. The 
selection was determined not only by the widespread need for action, but also 
because international cooperation in these fields had proved feasible. Permanent 
expert advisory committees were set up for each of these programs, and a spe- 
cial section in the WHO secretariat was authorized for each committee to imple- 
ment its work. 

A proposal of the United States and Mexico that an expert committee be set 
up to deal with problems of environmental sanitation to combat water-borne and 
milk-borne diseases was approved, as was the suggestion of the United States 
that recommendations of the International Congress on Mental Health which 
was scheduled to be held in London in August be closely followed by WHO. 
Also discussed were programs for 1) housing and town planning; 2) industrial 
hygiene; 3) medical care, medical rehabilitation and medical social work; 4) 
public health; 5) technical education; 6) tropical and rural hygiene; 7) alco- 
holism; 8) drug addiction; and 9) nutrition. Preliminary returns on a survey con- 
ducted by WHO on the world’s demands for insulin were reported and plans 
were made to study the cancer problem. It was decided to establish a world in- 
fluenza center at the National Institute for Medical Research in London, in an 
effort to prevent a repetition o£ the 1913 influenza epidemic. The Assembly also 
authorized the Executive Board to study the need for establishing a WHO bu- 
reau to assist member countries in the purchasing of essential medical supplies 
and vital drugs and equipment. 

Agreements were drafted between WHO, the United Nations, and five of 
the specialized agencies to cover WHO relations with these organizations. It was 
decided to continue relations with the International Civil Aviation Organization 
as they were started by the Interim Commission without resorting to any formal 
agreement.’ A resolution submitted by Dr. D. Borenstajn (Yugoslavia) con- 
demning the International Refugee Organization as an obstruction to peaceful 
international relations, and asking an end to all cooperation by the WHO and 
the IRO, was turned down by the Assembly.‘ 

Geneva was unanimously selected as the permanent headquarters for WHO 
and regional offices were recommended for the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
Western Pacific, Southeast Asia, Europe, and Africa. The European headquar- 
ters, which would serve the war-ravaged countries, would be discontinued as 
soon as a satisfactory level of health had been reached. No regional office for the 
Americas was recommended because of negotiations to integrate the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau with WHO. It was also hoped to integrate the Pan Arab 
Sanitary Bureau in the same manner. 

A 1948 budget of $4,800,000 was approved, including repayment of $2,150,- 
000 loaned to the Interim Commission by the United Nations, but there was dis- 


8 United Nations Bulletin, V, p. 560. 4 New York Times, July 10, 1948. 
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agreement in regard to the budget for 1949. If the scale of contributions adopted 
by the United Nations was applied to WHO, the budget could not exceed $5, 
000,000 because of limitations placed on the United States quota by the Con- 
gress; further difficulties arose over United States protests concerning its per- 
centage share of approximately 39 per cent. An estimated budget of $6,000,000, 
drawn up for the organization, would have necessitated a change in this scale 
of contributions.® It was the feeling of the United States delegation that in or- 
ganizations with small budgets expenses should be more evenly shared than in 
the case of those with a very large budget. A resolution proposed by the British 
delegation to accept the United Nations’ scale was adopted on July 13 by a vote 
of 27 to 5, but the following day it was modified to provide for a committee 
which would consider the percentages of payments to be made by member na- 
tions.® 

On July 7 the WHO sent a team of specialists to Poland and Finland to demon- 





strate the latest techniques in surgery. Headed by Dr. Lee Davidoff (United | 
States), the team included Swedish, British and Czechoslovak doctors.’ An allo- | 
cation was made on July 22 by the United Nations International Children’s | 


Emergency Fund of $300,000 toward malaria control projects and $2,000,000 
for anti-venereal disease campaigns to be administered by a joint committee of 


ICEF and WHO.* 


5 Ibid., July 17, 1948. 7 Ibid., July 8, 1948. 
6 Ibid., July 14 and 15, 1948. 8 Ibid., July 23, 1948. 
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III. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ARAB LEAGUE 


On May 18, 1948, the United Nations Security Council approved a question- 
naire which asked the Arab League states to report whether they had troops in 
Palestine, and if so, where such troops were located, what their military objec- 
tives were, and whether negotiations were going on with the Jews. Lebanon, 
Syria, and Saudi Arabia replied on May 22, and Yemen and the Arab Higher 
Committee within the next two days, that their troops had been sent in to pro- 
tect the Arab inhabitants from zionist aggression and terrorism, and that they 
would not negotiate with Israel for an end of the Palestine war.t The Council 
followed the questionnaire with a request on May 22 for a cease-fire in Palestine. 
The Arab League’s Political Committee met in Amman, Transjordan, May 25, 
to discuss the cease-fire appeal and indicated the acceptance of the Arab states 
on the condition that there would be a cessation of Jewish immigration, a con- 
dition which was unacceptable to the representatives of Israel. On May 29, the 
Security Council passed a resolution calling for a four-week truce which was 
accepted on June 2 by the Provisional Government of Israel and the seven mem- 
ber nations of the Arab League, the latter stating that the suspension of hostili- 
ties was merely a means of finding the just solution of the Palestine problem.? The 
truce, to go into effect on June 11, was accepted unconditionally by both parties 
on June 9. United Nations’ Mediator Count Folke Bernadotte announced that 
no military advantage was to accrue to either side under the cease-fire and the 
truce. During the four-week truce, the Mediator was to arrange for the operation 
of common services, assure the protection of the holy places, and promote a 
peaceful adjustment of the future situation.* 

The proposals for a permanent settlement outlined by Count Bernadotte were 
submitted to the Provisional Government of Israel and the Arab League on June 
28.4 Arab League counter proposals were handed to the Mediator on July 3, 
expressing the view that the Arabs would not accept the existence or sovereignty 
of the state of Israel and that they were not satisfied with the vague restrictions 
on Israeli immigration suggested by Bernadotte. 

The Military Committee of the Arab League voted to reject the Mediator’s 
proposal of July 5 for an extension of the truce. This was followed by an an- 
nouncement by the Secretary General of the League (Azzam Pasha) on July 7 
that there would be no extension of the truce beyond July 9.° Also on July 7, the 
Security Council passed a resolution appealing for truce prolongation for a period 
of time to be arranged by the Mediator. Replies from five of the Arab states 

1 New York Times, May 23, 1948; Document 8 Ibid., June 10, 1948. 
$/775. 4 For the text of the proposals, see document 

2 Ibid., June 3, 1948. For a complete summary S$ /863. For a summary of the Mediator’s pro- 


of Security Council action on Palestine, see this posals, see this issue, p. 497. 
issue, p. 491. 5 New York Times, July 10, 1948. 
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stated that the answer to the Council’s appeal would rest with the Political Com. 
mittee of the Arab League. Another appeal for an extension of the truce, this 
time for ten days, was sent to the Arab states and Israel by Bernadotte on July 9, 
the date of the expiration of the four-week truce. The reply from the League's 
Political Committee said that the Arabs had intervened at the request of the 
Arab inhabitants of Palestine, that Jewish forces had violated the previous truce 
and that the Arabs could not accept a truce which allowed zionists to consolidate 
their position.® 

On July 8, the Political Committee sent notes to Count Bernadotte agreeing to 
continue negotiations for a Palestine settlement if the Mediator made fresh pro- 
posals on the lines of the Arab counter proposals, which had suggested the estab- 
lishment of a unitary state in Palestine representing all communities in numerical 
proportions and guaranteeing the rights of minorities.’ The Secretary General 
of the League announced on July 15 a formula for the establishment of a long- 
term truce by which the situation in the contested area would be “frozen” until 
a satisfactory basis for a permanent settlement could be found. However, the 
Security Council on that day passed a resolution ordering a truce in Palestine 
for an indefinite period, and three days later Bernadotte received agreements 
from the Arabs and from Israel. The following day, the Mediator stated that he 
was acting under Security Council orders and would take no notice of the con- 
ditions of Arab acceptance. These conditions were a halt of immigration to Israel, 
a time limit on the truce, and the return of Arab refugees to Palestine.* 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


The Caribbean Commission met for its sixth session at San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
from May 24 to 29, 1948. Among the subjects discussed were tourism, industrial 
development, transportation and communications, population movements, water 
supply, and the establishment of a scientific and technical information service 
and a statistical unit to serve research needs on Caribbean topics. The Commis- 
sion decided to make a six-month survey of all existing research institutions, proj- 
ects, and personnel in the region, to serve as a basis for a permanent research 
information service to be maintained by the secretariat. 

The central secretariat of the Commission was reorganized and divided into 
two branches: an administrative branch to deal with general matters, and a re- 
search branch which was to specialize in research fields and be responsible for 
the information service. Dr. Eric Williams was appointed temporary director of 
the Research Council, and technical committees, composed of four members rep- 
resenting the four member governments, were organized. 

A study of population movements in the Caribbean, to serve as a basis for a 
coordinated policy among the Caribbean territories, was authorized. It was to 
deal with population density, growth, and migratory movements, as well as with 
the present outlook for migration. It was decided to provide for a consultant on 
tourism whose services would be available to all the Caribbean territories. 


6 Document S /876. 8 Ibid., July 20, 1948. 
7 New York Times, July 10, 1948. 
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The date for the third session of the West Indian Conference was set for De- 
cember 1, 1948. The session was to be held at Guadeloupe, French West Indies, 
to discuss agenda items concerning health and sanitation, trade, welfare, labor 
conditions, education, housing and city planning, population movements, and 
a bill of human rights and obligations.’ 

A meeting of the Panel of Experts making a survey of industrial development 
and potentialities in the region was held at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, during March 
in order to coordinate the reports of the four member governments for the West 
Indian Conference. The Panel discussed the possibility of avoiding duplication 
in industrial development in the Caribbean, the question of creating regional bu- 
reaus of surplus manpower, the possibility of establishing a common currency 
or some mechanism to facilitate currency exchange, and the problem of making 
all raw materials in the region available to manufacturers in every territory.’ 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF WESTERN POWERS: 


A Permanent Joint Military Committee of the Consultative Council of Western 
Powers was formed on April 30 in London following a one-day conference of 
the defense ministers and top military leaders of the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. The committee, which established 
its headquarters in London, planned to commence work at once on the drafting 
of joint plans for intelligence, operations, and standardization of equipment 
among the five nations. The ultimate object of the group was to compile an over- 
all defense scheme which could then be coordinated with a United States—Euro- 
pean military cooperation plan in case of war. Such a plan was considered a vi- 
tal concomitant to economic collaboration under the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. The committee which was set up consisted of fifteen senior officers repre- 
senting the combined land, sea and air staffs of the five powers. The chairman- 
ship of the group was to rotate at three-month intervals.’ 

The first meeting of this Permanent Military Committee was held in London 
on May 6 and was devoted to devising security measures to safeguard confiden- 
tial military information that would ultimately be pooled. Following this meet- 
ing, weekly conferences of the full committee were held, while subcommittees 
met more frequently. The results of the discussions were not disclosed.* On July 
6 a conference was held in Washington between diplomatic representatives. of 
the five western powers and the United States concerning the charting of a pat- 
tem for United States political and military support of the Council. These dis- 
cussions were expected to extend for three or four months, after which a plan, 
coordinating the work of the Permanent Military Committee and the United 
States proposals, would be announced.‘ 

At the same time that the military committee was meeting, the Ministers of 


1 Nassau Guardian, June 7, 1948. a Consultative Council but does not give a title 


2 Caribbean Commission Monthly Bulletin, II, to the organization as a whole. 
March 1948, p. 1. 2 New York Times, May 1, 1948. 
1 As far as can be determined, no official title 3 Ibid., May 16, 1948. 
for the organization created by the Brussels pact 4 Ibid., July 7, 1948. 
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Finance of the countries in the Consultative Council agreed in Brussels to recom. 
mend to the Organization for European Economic Cooperation and the United 
States a new system for improving multilateral trade in Europe. The system would 
provide that each participating country allocate one-third of a local-currency 
counterpart of funds received under the European Recovery Program, to a fund 
to be available for meeting the deficits of other countries in that deficit country’s 
currency. When drawing on this fund a debtor country would be required to 
deposit the equivalent of its drawings in gold or dollars with the central bank 
of the country whose currency was scarce. If the scheme were accepted by the 
United States, it would shift the whole basis of recovery allocations from coun. 
tries’ individual deficits with the dollar area to the countries’ deficits with al] 
areas.® 

Also agreed upon at the May 3 to 9 meeting of the Ministers of Finance were 
1) a long term project concerning cooperation on production with the aim of 
standardizing certain production methods, eliminating in each country those 
industries operating at a loss, and in general expanding the system of division of 
work among the five countries; and 2) a short-term solution to the problems of 
intra-European trade, especially that between France and Great Britain.° 

A conference of the foreign ministers of the five powers, which convened in 
The Hague on July 19, was reported to be considering all aspects of military co- 
operation, including formation of a North Atlantic regional defense bloc with the 
United States and Canada. Discussions concerning the Soviet blockade of Berlin 
were also on the agenda of the meeting.’ 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Ninth International Conference of American States! 


In addition to the Charter of the Organization of American States, the Ameri- 
can Treaty of Pacific Settlement (the Pact of Bogota), the Economic Agreement 
of Bogota, the Inter-American Convention on the Granting of Civil Rights to 
Women, and the Inter-American Convention on the Granting of Political Rights 
to Women, the conference approved several resolutions and recommendations. 
Among these were included a resolution which established the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee as the Permanent Committee of the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Jurists; one which provided for a survey of inter-American specialized or 
ganizations in order to determine which ones should be discontinued and which 
ones maintained; an agreement to convoke an Economic Conference of the Or 
ganization of American States in Buenos Aires in late 1948 or early 1949; and 
a resolution calling for a meeting of representatives of the Inter-American Eco 
nomic and Social Council and the United Nations Economic Commission fa 


5 Ibid., May 4, 1948. See also this issue, see International Organization, II, p. 382-5. Te 


p. 560. present account includes information not avail 
6 Ibid., May 10, 1948. able at that time. For complete text of the char 
7 Ibid., July 19 and 20, 1948. ter, see this issue, p. 586. 


1 For a general summary of this conference, 
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Latin America to draft a formula for the functioning of the two organizations 
and to outline their respective fields of activity. Recommendations were made 
concerning working conditions, improvement of social services, and the achieve- 
ment of social justice in the American republics; an Inter-American Charter of 
Social Guarantees to protect workers was adopted by the conference, as well as 
the American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man. The conference also 
approved the statute of the Inter-American Commission of Women.? Two fur- 
ther resolutions were passed, one condemning international communism, or any 
other totalitarian doctrine, and a second creating an American Committee on 
Dependent Territories.* The delegation from Brazil expressed the view that the 
Inter-American Conference was not an appropriate forum for debating a ques- 
tion that affected the interests of countries outside the continent, and therefore, 
Brazil could not adhere to this second convention. The United States also ab- 
stained from approval of this resolution. 

Economic Cooperation: On May 2, 1948, the delegates to the conference 
signed the Economic Agreement of Bogoté, a comprehensive project for eco- 
nomic cooperation in the inter-American system. In broad terms, the agreement 
declared it to be the duty of the American states to cooperate toward the solu- 
tion of their economic problems, and to conduct their international economic 
relations in the American spirit of good neighborliness. Principles upon which 
the agreement was based were: 1) individual and collective cooperation to fa- 
cilitate access, on equal terms, to the trade, products, and means of production 
that were needed for industrial and general economic development; 2) compen- 
sation for the disparity between the prices of raw materials and the prices of 
manufactured products;> 3) encouragement of such bilateral or multilateral 
agreements as would contribute to economic welfare; 4) productive use of hu- 
man and material resources of the individual states as of interest and benefit to 
all countries; 5) recognition by the states of their common interest in maintain- 
ing economic conditions favorable to the development of a balanced and ex- 
panding world economy and to a high level of international trade; and 6) pro- 
hibition of coercive measures of an economic and political character by any 
state, which would force the sovereign will of another state or obtain from the 
latter advantages of any nature. 

To implement the provision to expand technical cooperation, the agreement 
called upon the Inter-American Economic and Social Council to be responsible 
for the development and coordination of the activities in this field by creating 
a permanent technical staff. The Council was empowered to seek assistance from 
the member states; the respective governments, in turn, could request the Coun- 
cil to make special studies. In addition to the agreement to grant reciprocal finan- 
cial cooperation, the states further agreed to utilize international institutions to 
bring about a high level of international trade. Recognizing that the interna- 
tional flow of private capital was stimulated to the extent that nationals of other 


2 Final Act of the Ninth International Confer- 4 Final Act . > Si. 
ence of American States, p. 24. 5 The United States filed a reservation on this 
8 See International Organization, II, p. 385. point. 
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countries were afforded security for investments, the signatory states agreed 
that foreign capital should receive equitable treatment and should not be sub- 
jected to discriminatory measures. It was further agreed that private capital 
could employ technical experts and executive personnel of any nationality. With 
regard to expropriation of the property of private companies, the agreement 
stated that the process should be the same as for national companies; however, 
Argentina, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela filed reservations to this provision in deference to provisions of their na- 
tional constitutions. 

In cooperation for industrial and economic development, the states agreed to 
facilitate the acquisition and exportation of the capital, machinery, and raw 
materials needed for economic development. Cooperation was also agreed upon 
as the best means to solve social problems, to encourage maritime transporta- 
tion, to achieve freedom of transit, and to settle economic disputes. Finally, the 
Council was instructed to take all necessary measures to coordinate the activities 
with those of other international agencies. The United States and Ecuador regis- 
tered formal reservations to the articles which provided for preferential agree- 
ments (which were contrary to the charter of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion) as well as to certain clauses in the chapter on social guarantees which pro- 
vided for a legal system of paid annual vacations for all workers and would en- 
sure permanence of tenure to all wage earners. There were several reservations 
by other signatory states on various articles in the agreement.* 


Other Activities 


Pan American Union: Pursuant to the Charter of the Organization of American 
States signed at the Bogota Conference, the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union on May 18 constituted itself as the Council of the Organization and 
appointed six committees: 1) Committee on the Regulations of the Council and 


83 842YV7%29575 2S 


the Pan American Union, 2) Committee on the Organs of the Council and the | 
Formulation of their Statutes, 3) Committee on Specialized Organizations, 4) | 


Committee on Privileges and Immunities, 5) Committee on Basis of Financing 
the Pan American Union, and 6) Committee on the Cuervo Dictionary.” The Pan 


American Union had been instructed by the final act of the Bogota Conference 


to take measures to obtain assistance from the American republics for the publi- 
cation of the Dictionary of Construction and Rules of the Spanish Language 
prepared by Rufino José Cuervo. 

An education seminar for Latin America sponsored by the Pan American 
Union and UNESCO was scheduled to be held in Caracas from August 5 to Sep- 
tember 8. Preliminary work was undertaken by the Pan American Union in for- 
mulating the agenda and issuing invitations to American republics. The agenda 
consisted of topics on rural education, literacy campaigns, teacher training, and 
vocational education. Each participating country was to be represented by one 


6 Economic Agreement of Bogotd, p. 15-20. 7 Pan American Union Bulletin, June 1948, p. 
859. 
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delegate in each field. In May, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Panama, El 
Salvador, Colombia, Venezuela, Guatemala, Ecuador, Bolivia, Uruguay, and 
Brazil had agreed to send representatives.* 

Meetings: The second Inter-American Congress on Indian Life was sched- 
uled to be held in Cuzco, Peru, from October 10 to 20. Topics to be considered 
included general and human biology, anthropology, sociology and economics, 
education and law. 

Meetings scheduled for September included the Inter-American Conference 
on the Conservation of Renewable Natural Resources, the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Commerce and Production, and meetings of both the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Directing Council of the Pan American Sanitary Organization in 
Mexico City. At the last meeting of the Directing Council of the organization in 
September 1947, the principal accomplishments were agreement on a new con- 
stitution, progress toward integration with the World Health Organization, ap- 
proval of a larger budget, and the recognition of the necessity for a new sanitary 
code of world-wide application. 

The second Pan American Congress of Social Service was scheduled for Oc- 
tober 15 in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Organizational and procedural problems occupied the greater part of the busi- 
ness of the first session of the South Pacific Commission which was held in Syd- 
ney, Australia, from May 11 to May 21, 1948. Although formal ratification of 
the agreement creating the commission had not been received from France and 
the Netherlands, both countries had stated that ratification was to be formalized 
as soon as possible, and their commissioners were empowered to act as though 
ratification had taken place. 

The work program adopted by the commission included subjects which called 
for early action and showed the possibility of early results; those which called 
for early action but were not expected to reach fruition for some time; and those 
which were placed in a lower category of urgency. Among the most urgent sub- 
jects which the Working Committee and the Research Council were instructed 
to undertake were 1) collection of information concerning existing air and sea 
transport services, analysis of further needs and suggestions for the improvement 
of these services; 2) efforts to improve on request, the supply of any essential 
goods in any part of the area; 3) review of human quarantine measures with par- 
ticular attention to the problems introduced by air travel; 4) mechanization of 
the copra industry and the study of by-products and uses of copra residues; 5) 
research into health problems; 6) fisheries research with the special aim of im- 
proving nutrition of local inhabitants; and 7) pooling of information on expert 
assistance desired and capable of being offered by the participating govern- 
ments.* 


8 Pan American Union Bulletin, May 1948, p. 1 Proceedings of the South Pacific Commis- 
2-3, sion, First Session, Sydney, Australia, 11th May- 
21st May 1948. 
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The second category included the development of a library on the South Pa- 
cific; dissemination of information on technical and professional training of 
islanders in various fields such as health, education and technical skills; establish- 
ment of contact with public and private agencies doing work in agriculture and 
industry; and preparation of a records file of scientists and of public and private 
organizations interested in research in the South Pacific. Improvement of tropi- 
cal pasture lands by all possible means was discussed as well as the problem of 
stimulating and coordinating studies in the fields of vulcanology and seismology. 
Problems associated with the nutrition of the resident populations, of conserva- 
tion, and those arising from the impact of modern civilization on traditional in- 
digenous societies were placed in the less urgent category. 

The report of the Interim Commission, which had served since the initial 
South Seas Conference in April 1947,? was read and discussed. A Working Com- 
mittee was appointed to serve as executive committee for the Commission and 
to supervise its activities. It was instructed to visit Noumea, New Caledonia, and 
Suva, Fiji Islands, in connection with the choosing of a permanent site for the 
Commission; Sydney was chosen as the provisional headquarters. John Kerr 
(Australia) was appointed by the Commission as acting secretary-general until 
a permanent officer could be appointed. Rules of Procedure adopted by the Com- 
mission provided for two regular sessions of the Commission each year and such 
special sessions as would be decided. Two-thirds of the Senior Commissioners 
would constitute a quorum, with the chairmanship of the sessions to go to each 
commissioner in rotation. Voting rules provided that procedural matters were to 
be decided by a majority of the Senior Commissioners present and voting, budg- 
etary or financial matters required the concurring votes of all the Senior Com- 
missioners, and decisions of all other matters required a two-thirds vote. 

Regulations for the secretariat were established including: 1) duties and ob- 
ligations; 2) appointment, probation and promotion; 3) salaries; 4) hours of work; 
5) leave; 6) disciplinary measures; 7) termination of appointments; 8) traveling 
expenses and allowances; 9) staff provident funds; 10) special indemnities; 11) 
general provisions; and 12) children’s allowances and education grants. The Re- 
search Council, which was to consist of a deputy chairman, three full-time and 
nine part-time members selected in equal number from the fields of health, so- 
cial development and economic development, was organized and provisions were 
made for appointing its director. Discussion of the next South Pacific Confer- 
ence was postponed until the next session of the Commission and Commissioners 
were instructed to obtain sufficient data to permit a conclusive decision to be 
reached at that time. 

Senior Commissioners present at the Commission meeting were J. R. Halligan, 
Australia; R. F. Lassalle-Séré, France; A. J. Beversluis, Netherlands; C. G. R. 
McKay, New Zealand; Sir Brian Freeston, United Kingdom; and Felix M. Kees- 
ing, United States. 


2 For summary of the South Seas Conference, text of the agreement establishing the Commis- 
see International Organization, I, p. 368-70. For sion, see ibid., I, p. 419-28. 
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IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ALLIED COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA 


At a meeting of the Allied Council on April 30, the Soviet High Commissioner 
(Kurasov) asked for a revision of existing arrangements concerning air communi- 
cations. A difference in the Russian and English texts had led to a disagreement 
concerning passage of non-transport planes over the Soviet zone. The United 
States agreed to discuss the new proposal, but the British and French High Com- 
missions refused and the matter was dropped. Since the English text was the 
authoritative one for that meeting, the provisions contained in it were retained 
as binding." 

Agreement was reached on two proposals discussed at the May 14 meeting of 
the Allied Council. An Austrian law, providing for the discharge of the duties 
of the president by an executive committee of Parliament if the president should 
be prevented from the discharge of these functions himself, was approved. The 
Soviet member charged, however, in the course of the discussion, that the Aus- 
trians had retained the Constitution of 1929 instead of drafting a new one as 
demanded by the Allied Agreement of March 1946. The second proposal which 
was accepted fixed occupation costs to the Austrian government for the com- 
ing year at 497,000,000 schillings — 10.5% of the civil budget — and divided it 
equally among the four powers, after which the United States would return its 
share. Although the decision represented a reduction of costs of over 20% for 
previous years,” it was vigorously protested against by the Austrian government 
which saw no reason for continuing the occupation.* 

The Russians also formally announced at this meeting the lifting of the ban 
on passage of Americans from Vienna through the Soviet area to any destination 
except the United States zone, and gave permission to United States grave regis- 
tration teams to enter its zone. The action followed the United States action in 
granting permission to Soviet grave registration and reparation teams to enter 
its zone. 

The May 28 meeting of the Allied Council was the scene of minor disagree- 
ments. Announcement was made that all Allied occupation forces in Austria had 
been greatly reduced. The Allied Council itself had reduced the number of its 
subcommittees from 54 to 15.4 

A protest by the United States, the United Kingdom and France against the 
Soviet kidnapping on June 17 of Anton Marek, high police official of the Minis- 
try of Interior who had been charged with investigation of conspiratorial activity 
and Communist infiltration into the police force, was announced at the meeting 
of the Allied Council on June 25. General Kurasov rejected the statement and 


1 Report of the United States High Commis- 8 Ibid., May 21, 1948. 
sioner, 30, April 1948, p. 3-5. 4 Ibid., May 29, 1948. 
2 New York Times, May 16, 1948. 
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protests as “base insinuations” and stated that an investigation of espionage 
charges against Marek was underway.° 


ALLIED CONTROL COUNCIL FOR GERMANY 


Since March 20, 1948, the Allied Control Council for Germany has virtually 
been dissolved, thus, in effect, ending four-power control in Germany. Follow. 
ing the failure of the Allied Control Council to meet during the latter part of 
March and the early part of April, the three powers controlling western Germany 
decided to go ahead and discuss the possibility of establishing political and eco- 
nomic stability in their respective sectors of Germany. This decision resulted in 
the reopening of the six-power conference on April 20 and the announcement of 
a currency reform on June 18. Immediately following the latter action, the USSR 
began a land blockade of Berlin and on July 1 withdrew from the Berlin Kom- 
mandatura, the last remaining four-power governing body in Germany. 

Six-Power Conference: The conference, attended by representatives of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, and the Benelux countries, re- 
opened on April 20, 1948, in London, after a recess of a little more than six 
weeks.! The agenda included: 1) association of the Benelux countries in policy 
regarding Germany; 2) the role of German economy in the European economy, 
and control of the Ruhr; 3) security against a powerful Germany; 4) evolution of 
the political and economic organization of Germany; 5) provisional territorial ar- 
rangements. The French demand for security against a resurgent Germany led 
to differences on the control of the Ruhr and a German federal government. On 
May 31, an agreement, comprising the following recommendations, was reached: 
1) provision to establish a close association of the Benelux countries in 
policy regarding Germany; 2) close association of Germany in the European Re- 
covery Program by the inclusion of the combined United States—United Kingdom 
zone and French zone in the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
as full members, and the establishment of an international authority for the con- 
trol of the Ruhr in which the United States, United Kingdom, France, the Bene- 
lux countries and Germany would participate and which would have control of 
the distribution of coal, coke, and steel in this area; 3) the convening of a Ger- 
man Constituent Assembly to prepare a Constitution, the delegates to this As- 
sembly to be chosen in each of the German States in accordance with procedure 
and regulations to be determined by the legislative bodies of the individual 
States; 4) a preliminary examination of boundary problems in the west; and 5) 
certain measures to be taken as a guarantee against a revival of German mili- 
tary power.? The conference members were to submit these recommendations 
to their respective governments for approval. On June 9, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall announced the acceptance of the London program for western Germany 
by the United States.* On the same day, Foreign Secretary Bevin announced the 


5 Ibid., June 26, 1948. 2 For text of conference communiqué, see New 
1 For summary of the work of the first part York Times, June 8, 1948. 
of the conference, see International Organization, 3 For text of Secretary Marshall’s statement, 


II, p. 390. see ibid., June 10, 1948. 
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British Government’s acceptance of the London recommendations to the House 
of Commons, while announcement of the acceptance of the plan by Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxemburg came on June 14, 1948. Acceptance by the French 
came on June 17, with six qualifications attached. A Polish note of June 18, pro- 
testing against the recommendations of the conference on the ground that the 
participants were “not competent and not empowered to deal with these prob- 
lems,” was rejected by the United States and the United Kingdom on July 7.* 

Trizonal Matters: The most important action taken by the three Allied Powers 
in western Germany during the period from the middle of March to early June 
was the currency reform introduced on June 20, 1948, in which the Reichsmark 
was replaced by a new form of German currency, called the Deutsche mark.® 
The import and export of Reichsmarks into the western zones was stopped. The 
conversion rate, as announced on June 26, was set at one Deutsche mark for 
every ten Reichsmarks; prices were not affected by the currency reform. Imme- 
diate Soviet reaction to this reform was a proclamation to the German people by 
Marshal Vassily D. Sokolovsky, Soviet commander, on June 19, in which he 
stated that bank notes issued in the western zones were not to be admitted for 
circulation in the Soviet zone. On June 23, following the failure of the four- 
power meeting of financial advisers to agree on a solution of the financial-politi- 
cal problem, the Soviet commander decreed a currency reform in the Soviet 
zone of occupation and in all four sectors of Berlin. Currency reform did not at 
first extend to the western sectors of Berlin, but on July 3 the western powers an- 
nounced a limited introduction of the new currency into the city. 

Berlin Blockade: On June 19, the USSR began a land blockade of Berlin as 
acounter measure to the currency reform in the western zones. All travel by 
automobile or passenger train by Americans, British, or French into the Soviet 
zone and into Berlin was stopped. The United States and United Kingdom re- 
sorted to air transport service to offset this land restriction. Further action on 
railway freight and passenger service by the Soviet Military Administration on 
June 24 made the land blockade complete. To alleviate the critical shortage of 
food in Berlin the United States mobilized a part of its air force to fly food 
into the besieged city. On July 6, United States Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall handed the Soviet Ambassador to the United States, Alexander Pan- 
yushkin, a note of protest against the land blockade, calling it a violation of ex- 
isting agreements concerning the administration of Berlin by the four occupy- 
ing powers in Berlin.* The note also stated that such disagreements should be 
settled by negotiation or by any other peaceful methods provided for in Article 
38 of the United Nations Charter and that the government of the United States 
was ready to participate in negotiations in Berlin among the four allied occupy- 
ing authorities for the settlement of any question in dispute arising out of the 
administration of the city of Berlin. British and French notes published at the 
same time were almost identical to the United States note. 

The Soviet reply to these notes, delivered on July 14, stated that the blockade 


4 Ibid., June 18 and July 8, 1948. ibid., July 19, 1948. 
5For summary of currency reform plan, see 6 For text, see ibid., July 10, 1948. 
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came as a result of the decision of the western powers to carry out a separate 
currency reform and also pointed out that any agreement on the quadripartite 
administration of Berlin was an inseparable component of the agreement on the 
quadripartite administration of Germany as a whole.’ In the meantime, the 
blockade on Berlin was not eased. 

Berlin Kommandatura: On June 16 the Soviet representatives walked out of 
the meeting of this body, the last remaining four-power body in Germany, after 
Colonel Howley, the United States representative, had left the meeting and 
turned over his place to his deputy, W. T. Babcock. Despite the fact that Colonel 
Howley had obtained permission to leave from the chairman, the Soviet Union 
called his action “rude.” On July 1, the USSR withdrew from the Allied Kom. 
mandatura for Berlin.® 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Austrian Treaty 


During the period under review, the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies on the Aus- 
trian treaty, meeting in London, failed to agree on the terms of the proposed 
treaty of peace for Austria.’ Following a deadlock on the question of Yugoslavia’s 
claims on Austria, the four-power talks were adjourned indefinitely on May 6. 
These claims, backed by the USSR, included a demand by Yugoslavia for 788 
square miles of territory in Carinthia and Styria and $150,000,000 in reparations, 
The United States position, backed by the United Kingdom and France, was 
that Austrian territory should be restored intact as it was January 1, 1938, prior 
to annexation by Germany, and that Austria should pay no reparations.? The 
indefinite suspension of the four-power talks on the Austrian peace treaty was 
formally reported on May 24 to the Secretary General of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers by Samuel Reber, United States deputy and chairman of the 
next meeting. The way was held open however, for the calling of the next meet- 
ing when a justifiable basis for continued negotiation was found.* 


Disposition of Italian Colonies 


On May 28, 1948, the Deputies of the Council of Foreign Ministers met 
in London to continue discussions on disposition of the Italian colonies.* Very 
little progress was made due to procedural difficulties involving the hearing of 
views of governments interested in the disposal of the colonies, and the method 
for arriving at recommendations for the Council of Foreign Ministers. During 
the week of July 4, the four-power commission investigating conditions and 
opinions in the former colonies completed its report on Libya; reports on Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland had previously been submitted. On the basis of these re- 


7 Ibid., July 15, 1948. 2 New York Times, May 7, 1948. 
8 Ibid., July 2, 1948. 3 For text of letter, see Department of State 
1 For summary of USSR proposals and United Bulletin, XVIII, p. 747. 

States counter proposals, see International Or- 4 For summary of preceding discussions, se 


ganization, II, p. 391-2. International Organization, I1, p. 392-3. 
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the Soviet and French delegates took the position that the colonies should 
be returned to Italy under United Nations trusteeship. The United Kingdom and 
United States representatives maintained that there was a strong sentiment 
against the Italians in these colonies, and pointed out that the Somalis favored 
a four-power trusteeship leading to independence in ten years, the Christians 
of the Eritrean plateau wanted union with Ethiopia, and the lowland Moslems 
desired independence, with United Nations trusteeship as the alternative, the 
United Kingdom being favored as the trustee.° On July 16, notices were sent to 
the eighteen governments that took part in the war against Italy asking them 
if they desired to appear at hearings, held between July 29 and August 7, on 
the disposition of the former Italian colonies. Following these hearings, the depu- 
ties were to begin discussing the future of the colonies with a view to making 
recommendations to the Council of Foreign Ministers. According to the terms 
of Annex XI to the Italian peace treaty, the major powers were to present an 
agreed report on what to do with the colonies by September 15, 1948. If no 
agreement was reached by that time, the question was to be considered by the 
United Nations General Assembly. 


Danubian Conference 


The decision to call a Danubian Conference, taken on December 6, 1946, by 
the New York meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, provided that such 
a conference would be called by the Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and France, within six months of the com- 
ing into force of the peace treaties with Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. In 
accordance with this provision, the United States on February 27, 1948, in notes 
to the three European powers, initiated discussions to obtain agreement among 
the four powers regarding a time for calling the conference. At that time it was 
found advisable to postpone the conference in view of the negotiations then tak- 
ing place on the Austrian treaty, since the last clause of the Declaration stated 
that Austria was to take part in the conferences after the question of the treaty 
with Austria had been settled. When agreement on the Austrian treaty was 
not forthcoming, it was suggested by the United States on May 28 that the 
conference be called on July 30 and that Austria be allowed to participate in a 
consultative capacity. The Soviet Union, in a note of June 12, accepted the date 
proposed by the United States and agreed to the participation of Austria on a 
consultative basis.* Early in July the four major powers and Yugoslavia there- 
fore issued invitations for the conference, scheduled to meet in Belgrade on July 
30, to work out a new regime for navigation of the Danube. Danubian states in- 
vited to attend included Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and the 
Ukrainian SSR. 


Trieste 
On April 9, 1948, the United States, the United Kingdom, and France reiter- 


5 New York Times, July 22, 1948. 6 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, p. 793. 
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ated their suggestion of March 20 to return the free territory of Trieste to Italian 
sovereignty.’ Their proposal for early negotiations in Paris on this question was 
rejected by the USSR in notes sent to the three respective governments on April 
14. In these notes the USSR pointed out that since the peace treaty with Italy 
was signed and ratified by twenty-one states, any proposal to decide the ques- 
tion of a revision of the peace treaty by means of “correspondence or by con- 
vening private conferences” was violating the elementary principles of demoe- 
racy. The United States, along with the United Kingdom and France, on April 
16 delivered a third note to the USSR requesting reconsideration of its refusal 
to participate in a preliminary meeting to draft an amendment to the Italian peace 
treaty. This note stated that the intention of the United States to have the four 
powers meet to discuss the question was only the first step of the procedure in 
the drafting of a revision of the treaty. This preliminary conference was then to 
be followed by consultation with all other interested governments.® When no re- 
ply was received to this note, the United States sent a fourth note on June | 
asking the Soviet Government to communicate its views concerning the proce- 
dure to be followed for the joint consideration of the matter by the powers con- 
cerned. Again no reply was received and on June 29 the British and American 
military authorities reinforced all road blocks on the border of the Yugoslay- 
occupied zone of the Free Territory of Trieste.’° 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


The Far Eastern Commission on June 9 approved a policy decision permitting 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, upon receipt of the appropriate 
invitation, to appoint members of his staff as observers at intergovernmental 
conferences where attendance would be of interest to the occupation. Japanese 
technical personnel might accompany any SCAP staff when it was deemed neces- 
sary and was acceptable to the country which was acting as host to the confer- 
ence.! On March 13 the commission had rejected by a vote of 8 to 1 with 2 ab- 
stentions a motion to censure the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(MacArthur) for sending a Japanese to attend the Geneva radio frequency con- 
ference of the International Telecommunications Union as technical adviser to 
General MacArthur’s observer at the meetings.” 

Permission was granted to technical representatives of the governments of 
members of the Far Eastern Commission to have access to and the right to take 
copies of the details of any technical or scientific processes of industrial or com- 
mercial value which were of Japanese origin and ownership, and which were 
developed prior to December 31, 1945. The decision, taken at the 112th meeting 
of the Far Eastern Commission on June 24, 1948, applied to the period from 
July 1, 1948 to March 31, 1949.* 


7 For summary of first note, see International 1 Far Eastern Commission Press Release 43, 
Organization, II, p. 394. June 21, 1948. 

8 New York Times, April 14, 1948. 2 New York Times, March 19, 1948. 

9 Ibid., April 17, 1948. 3 Far Eastern Commission Press Release 44, 


10 Ibid., June 30, 1948. July 6, 1948. 
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INTER ALLIED REPARATION AGENCY 


The seventeenth session of the Assembly of the Inter Allied Reparation 
Agency, concluded on May 28, 1948, allocated as reparation among member 
governments equipment in thirteen German plants, ten of which were in the 
British zone of Germany and three in the French zone. This brought the total 
number of plants allocated to that date to 247. The Assembly also assigned the 
second list of commodities to be delivered by the USSR as part of German repa- 
rations. This action followed the agreement made at Potsdam whereby the 
USSR during a period of five years would make available to the IARA commodi- 
ties equal to 60% of the industrial capital reparations received by the USSR from 
the western zone. 

On May 10 an agreement was made with Spain by the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France, acting on behalf of IARA, in which Spain agreed 
to expropriate German property valued at approximately $80 million for Allied 
reparation and the liquidation of Spanish claims on Germany. The announce- 
ment marked the end of negotiations which were begun on November 12, 1946. 
Under the terms of the agreement, the Spanish government was to take 264% of 
the cash received from sale of property to hold in escrow for the liquidation of 
its war debt claims. The United States and the United Kingdom were each to re- 
ceive 28% of the total; France, 16%; and the remainder was to be divided among 
the 15 other member nations of IARA.? 

The nineteen member governments of IARA unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion, announced on June 15, calling on the government of Switzerland to com- 
plete with the least possible further delay, the liquidation of German property 
in Switzerland in fulfillment of an agreement concluded by the Swiss with the 
governments of the United States, the United Kingdom and France at Washing- 
ton in May 1946. The Swiss Government held that since the agreement called 
for payment of compensation to German owners of the properties to be liqui- 
dated, and since the rate of exchange between the Reichsmark and the Swiss 
franc had not been established, it could not determine this amount, nor the 
amount due to the Allies. The IARA, however, considered this a “legalistic ar- 
gument” and demanded immediate payment of 100,000,000 Swiss francs as a 
first advance against the total amount due under the terms of the agreement.* 
On July 12 Switzerland requested neutral arbitration on the question. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


The sixteen nations of western Europe participating in the Economic Recovery 
Program signed on April 16, 1948, a convention formally establishing the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation, providing machinery for the 
handling of European aid, and including a legally binding contract for self-help 
to supplement and eventually eliminate the need for outside aid. The principal 
aim of the organization was stated as the speedy establishment of sound economic 


1IARA Press Release, May 28, 1948. 3 IARA Press Release, June 15, 1948. 
2 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, p. 653. 
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conditions, without outside assistance, so as to make a full contribution to world 
economic stability. The sixteen governments and the western zones of Germany 
pledged their efforts to a maximum exchange of goods, lower tariff barriers, 
work towards a customs union, achievement and maintenance of financial and 
monetary stability, and the best use of their manpower." 

The Convention established a permanent organization providing for a Coun- 
cil, an Executive Committee and a secretariat. Paris was chosen as the site for 
the headquarters of the Organization. Premier Paul-Henri Spaak (Belgium) was 
elected Chairman; Sir Edmund Hall-Patch (United Kingdom), Chairman of the 
Executive Council; and Robert Marjolin (France), Secretary-General. The ad- 
mission of the western zones of Germany marked the first time that this area 
had been included in the sixteen-nation group. 

At the first meetings of the Council of the organization it was decided to seek 
an immediate decision from the United States on the form in which Europe's 
import needs for the four months beginning August 1 should be presented. Plans 
were begun for a survey of the needs and resources of the sixteen member nations 
which would serve as a basis for estimating the allotments of ERP for the period 
from July to September 1948. After the allotments were drawn up, each country 
was to negotiate with the United States for its share.? By May 8 the question- 
naires for the survey had been sent to member countries; they were expected to 
be returned at once so that tabulation could be completed by June 3.° 

While the needs and resources for the third quarter of the year were being 
prepared, the first allotments under the plan were made by the United States to 
OEEC countries. On May 5, the United Kingdom received its first allotment of 
$33,000,000 for the purchase of wheat, flour, and bacon from Canada. Austria, 
Denmark, Greece and the Netherlands were authorized a total of $4,000,000 on 
May 7; and China received $36,000,000 for food, cotton, petroleum, and ferti- 
lizer on May 11. It was announced on May 14 that tentative allocations and 
grants totaling $1,180,000,000 had been made through June 30. These grants 
included $160,000,000 which had been previously authorized. In addition to the 
countries already mentioned, funds went to Belgium-Luxembourg, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Italy, and Norway. Sweden and Switzerland were not scheduled to receive 
any allotments during the first year.* 

The United States Congress, on June 28, passed the foreign aid appropriations 
act authorizing $4,000,000,000 for ERP for not less than twelve months nor more 
than fifteen. The appropriations act also included $1,500,000,000 to cover allot- 
ments that had been made on a tentative basis.> By the end of June, $762, 
747,400 had been granted toward European recovery, more than 80 per cent of 
the estimated procurement authorizations for the first three months of ERP.* 

During June a series of negotiations were begun between the United States 
and the Ambassadors and Ministers of the member governments of OEEC on 
agreements for conducting European recovery operations. Tentative drafts were 


1 New York Times, April 17, 1948; for text 8 Ibid., May 9, 1948. 
of the convention, see International Organization, 4 Ibid., May 5, 7, 11, 14, 1948. 
II, p. 420. 5 Ibid., June 28, 1948. 


2 Ibid., April 17 and 24, 1948. 6 Ibid., July 3, 1948. 
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circulated by the United States during the first part of the month. These agree- 
ments, which constituted official recognition of ERP, were to be completed by 
July 3, or aid would be cut off by the United States. Up to that time, all aid was 
carried on by unofficial accords. It was reported in the press on June 18 that 
strong protests had been made by the United Kingdom and France concerning 
the terms of the draft agreements. The chief objection was to the stringent ex- 
change controls demanded by the United States.’ After a series of negotiations, 
and added protests from several other European nations, the United States agreed 
to revise the accords and eliminated two provisions which were the most objec- 
tionable. The United States right to decide European exchange rates during the 
period of ERP operation was replaced by a more general clause concerning sta- 
ble currencies, and the stipulation that claims of United States citizens against 
European states must go to the International Court of Justice was broadened to 
apply to claims by Europeans against the United States. Two clauses which also 
caused objection were retained: the first provided that United States citizens 
had the right of access to scarce commodities in European territories on the same 
terms as Europeans; the second demanded that the most-favored-nation treat- 
ment be applied by the European countries to the United States occupation zone 
of Germany and Japan. France was especially opposed to this provision, since 
it believed this would give an unnecessary advantage to Germany.* 

By the July 3 deadline, all accords had been signed with the United States. 
Although there were minor differences among them, in general they included 
the following provisions: 1) a preamble stating the general purpose of the recov- 
ery program; 2) the conditions of assistance and cooperation, making United 
States action dependent on the wishes of Congress; 3) general undertakings 
closely parallel to mutual pledges contained in the Convention of the OEEC 
concerning cooperation and the efficient use of funds and resources; 4) agree- 
ment that the signatory country would establish a special account to which would 
be deposited the local currency equivalent of assistance made available by the 
United States, to be used for administrative expenses of the United States aris- 
ing under the program; 5) provision for consultation between the two govern- 
ments, which was necessary in order that the United States might guarantee the 
convertibility into dollars of new private American investments in projects in 
that country; 6) agreement for the working out of arrangements by which the 
United States could obtain increased quantities of materials needed because of 
deficiencies in United States resources; 7) cooperation in travel arrangements and 
entry of relief supplies from the United States; 8) agreement by the signatory 
country to furnish all information necessary for the planning and carrying out 
of relief; 9) recognition of the need for full publicity for the program; 10) provi- 
sion for a special mission to carry out United States responsibilities in the signa- 
tory country; 11) arbitration of claims arising as a consequence of governmental 
measures; 12) definition of terms used in the agreement; and 13) entry into 
forces of the agreement, amending procedure, and duration. All agreements 


7 Ibid., June 18, 1948. 8 Ibid., June 23, 1948. 
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were to be terminated on June 30, 1953, one year after the end of the projected 
four-year program.® 

Paul Hoffman, United States director of ECA, warned on June 29 that aid 
would be cut off if any shipments of potential war materials were sent to the 
Soviet sphere. He cited the example of a recent shipment of jet engines by the 
United Kingdom to the Soviet Union and suggested that participating nations 
adopt as a working definition of “contraband” in East-West trade any materials 
or equipment not permitted to be sent to the Soviet Sphere by United States 
exporters.*° : 

Organizational changes in the secretariat of OEEC were made during this 
period. Nine committees were established to work on the framing of a program 
for the coming year. These included 1) programs; 2) balance of payments; 3) ex- 
change and intra-European payments; 4) coal; 5) electric power; 6) fuel; 7) food 
and agriculture; 8) raw materials; 9) inland and maritime transports." 

The executive committee of OEEC agreed on July 7 that European govern- 
ments should themselves determine allocations among their ERP credits, instead 
of the United States. Still unsettled at that time, however, was the problem of 
currency and currency exchange. The proposal of the Consultative Council of 
Western Powers for a currency pool had received opposition from those countries 
not represented at Brussels. The problem was placed at the head of the agenda 
for the OEEC Conference scheduled to be held in Paris on July 15, 1948.1? 

On July 9 it was indicated that contributions and withdrawals by sterling area 
members would continue to be secret under the ERP program, the United King- 
dom contending that this was confidential information.'* The Council of OEEC 
announced on July 16 that European governments would assume responsibility 


announced that the Free Territory of Trieste had been admitted to OEEC as a 
participating state.** 


The first loan under the ERP program was made on July 16, when Iceland | 


was granted $2,300,000 to build up its fishing industry.*® 


9 Department of State Press Release 515, June 11 Ibid., May 14, 1948. 
28, 1948; this press release, which contains the 12 Ibid., July 8, 1948; for further details on 
text of the Italian agreement, is prefaced by an the proposals of the Consultative Council, see this 
outline of the terms common to all of the agree- issue, p. 546. 
ments. The official texts of the agreements signed 18 Ibid., July 10, 1948. 
by the fifteen other nations were also released by 14 Ibid., July 14 and July 17, 1948. 
the State Department. 15 Ibid., July 17, 1948. 


10 New York Times, June 30, 1948. 
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V. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


The eighteenth annual report of the Bank for International Settlements, which 
reviewed the period from April 1, 1947, to March 31, 1948, called for abandon- 
ment of the wartime type of direct controls on prices, production and trade, and 
the restoration of a functioning price system, operating under well-controlled 
monetary regimes. The report, the most comprehensive ever issued by the Bank, 
dealt in detail with such topics as 1) recovery and set-back in 1947, 2) restoration 
of monetary order, 3) price movements, 4) the tense position of international 
trade, 5) foreign exchange rates, 6) production and movements of gold, 7) inter- 
national credit conditions and the trend of interest rates, 8) European payment 
agreements, multilateral monetary compensation and the European Recovery 
Program, and 9) current activities of the Bank. Reference was made to the fact 
that the Bank for International Settlements had acceded to a request to act as 
technical agent for the Agreement on Multilateral Monetary Compensation, 
signed in Paris on November 18, 1947. Practical compensation operations under 
this agreement were begun in December 1947.1 

On May 14 the Bank agreed to deliver to the United States, the United King- 
dom and France gold valued at $4,200,000 which had been transferred to it by 
Germany. This gold had been looted by Germany and “inadvertently” acquired 
by the Bank. On receipt, the gold was to be distributed by the tripartite commis- 
sion for restitution of monetary gold at Brussels.’ 

Arrangements were completed on May 25 with the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development for the sale by that Bank to the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements of an issue of 2% per cent serial bonds, with a total value of 
17 million Swiss francs.* 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Nineteen member governments, the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the United Nations were represented at the seventh meeting of the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee held at Cairo and Alexandria, Egypt, from April 1 
to 8, 1947.1 

In considering organizational changes and the expenditure of funds the Com- 
mittee decided to 1) replace the Executive Committee with a Standing Commit- 
tee composed of all contributing members which would function as a standing 
committee at Washington between annual plenary meetings, 2) keep FAO and 
the Interim Commission of the International Trade Organization informed of the 
Committee’s activities and invite representation on an observer basis from 
those organizations at Committee deliberations, 3) authorize expenditures total- 


1Bank for International Settlements, Eight- 2 New York Times, May 15, 1948. 
eenth Annual Report, Ist April 1947—31st March 8 See this issue, p. 526. 
1948, Basle, 1948. 1 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, p. 702. 
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ing $60,000 during the year ending June 30, 1949, and establish a reserve fund 
of $30,000, and 4) have each case of continuance of membership of governments 
whose contributions were in arrears for more than two years examined by the 
Standing Committee. 

In planning work for the next year the secretariat was instructed to compile 
and publish monthly commentaries on the world cotton situation, quarterly and 
annual statements, a quarterly statistical bulletin for cotton and competing fibers, 
and to initiate studies of national statistical procedures relating to cotton. Recom- 
mendations to member governments were that they make every effort to provide 
the secretariat with specific data on stocks, ginnings, imports, exports, consump- 
tion and production of cotton as well as semi-annual statements on economic 
developments affecting its supply and distribution. The secretariat was authorized 
to take steps to secure similar information for countries whose governments were 
not members of the Advisory Committee. It was suggested that the Standing 
Committee consider the advisability of assembling statistical data on the output 
of textile machinery. 

A review of the current world cotton situation found that production and mill 
activity were below the prewar level and considerably less than was indicated by 
world consumption and cotton textile needs. Stocks were ample to meet mill 
requirements for the current season, but were diminishing at a rapid rate resulting 
from excess of consumption over production since the end of the war; interna- 
tional trade was impeded by financial difficulties but it was believed that total 
cotton trade for the current season would be sufficient to maintain mill activity 
during the latter part of the season. Prices were high enough to suggest increasing 
substitutions of synthetic fibers for cotton but too low, in relation to returns from 
the production of foodstuffs and other competing enterprises, to stimulate rapid 
expansion in countries where governmental production contro] measures were 
not in effect. The Committee also found “a continuation of the upward trend in 
synthetic fiber production with prospects for an accelerated increase in the rate 
of production and substitutions for cotton as war-damaged rayon plants are re- 
paired and new plants constructed.”? 

After the International Cotton Advisory Committee statement on the cotton 
situation was issued in April, several upward revisions were made in estimates of 
consumption and crops in the United States and India. The increases, while not 
large in relation to their respective crops, were sufficient to offset a series of down- 
ward revisions in smaller crops in other parts of the world.* Stocks diminished 
steadily throughout the year necessitating curtailment of textile operations in 
some countries during mid-season months.‘ Prices advanced significantly and in 
some cases precipitiously during the year 1947—48.° 


INTERNATIONAL TIN STUDY GROUP 


The second meeting of the International Tin Study Group was held in Wash- 
ington from April 19 to 24, 1948, to review the world tin situation and examine 


2 Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 8. 
3 International Cotton Advisory Committee, 5 Ibid., p. 10. 
Quarterly Review of the World Cotton Situation, 
July 1948, p. 3. 
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the statistical position regarding production, consumption and stocks since the 
first meeting held at Brussels in April 1947.1 Delegates attended from Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, British Colonies, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, France, In- 
dia, Italy, the Netherlands, Siam, United Kingdom, and the United States; ob- 
servers were present representing the United Nations, Pan American Union, In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the Tin Research In- 
stitute.” 

Reports were received on operations of the Group’s Management Committee 
and the secretariat during the fiscal year 1947-48. One of the difficulties consid- 
ered by the study group was the situation faced in rehabilitating Far Eastern 
mines, while reduction in some tonnages estimated from other sources was re- 

ed. It was agreed to recommend to member governments the creation of 
working bodies to examine the possibilities of framing an intergovernmental 
agreement on tin, which would conform to general principles of the Charter of 
the International Trade Organization. Starting with January 1948 the Secretariat 
began publication of a statistical journal giving latest available detailed figures 
on tin production, imports, consumption and uses for the world and each im- 
portant country. It was also proposed to publish a statistical year book.* 


RUBBER STUDY GROUP 
The fifth meeting of the Rubber Study Group, attended by delegates of fif- 


teen nations and observers from several international organizations, was held in 
Washington from April 26 to 29, 1948.1 

The Group examined the rubber statistical position and made estimates for 
natural rubber production and total consumption of natural and synthetic rubber 
during 1948 and provisionally for 1949. Production for 1948 was estimated at 
approximately 1,390,000 tons with total consumption nearly 1,745,000 tons. Pro- 
duction in 1949 was expected to reach 1,550,000 tons while consumption would 
remain at the 1948 level.’ 

There was an exchange of views on the subject of price of natural rubber; how- 
ever, the Group reached the conclusion that the time had not arrived for con- 
sideration or examination of a commodity agreement. The Group continued its 
policy of examining all means for encouraging the expansion of world consump- 
tion of rubber and considered that every effort consistent with national security 
requirements should be made to insure that exchange and trading in rubber 
should be freed. It again expressed the hope that maximum assistance would be 
given to countries desiring to make an extensive use of rubber but which, be- 
cause of the war, could not afford to pay in foreign currencies for the rubber im- 
ports that they required. 

The Group ‘accepted an invitation from the United Kingdom to hold its next 
meeting in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, early in 1949.° 


1 For previous reports on the work of the group 1 For previous activities of the Rubber Study 
see International Organization, I, p. 557-558. Group, see International Organization I, p. 146 
2 Department of State Press Release, April 23, and 556; ibid., Il, p. 401. 
2 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, p. 650. 
8 Information provided by W. Fox, Secretary, 8 Rubber Study Group Press Release 2, April 
International Tin Study Group. 29, 1948. 
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I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Third Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to the Security 
Council, May 17, 1948.' 


[Excerpt ] 
Part I 


Report and Recommendations of the Atomic Energy Commission 
[ OrnicinaL Text: FRENCH ] 


The Atomic Energy Commission reports that it has reached an impasse. 


In almost two years of work, the Commission has accomplished much and has 
succeeded in making clear the essentials of a plan for the control of atomic en- 
ergy, in fulfillment of the objectives of the resolution of the General Assembly of 
24 January 1946.? Nevertheless, it considers that it cannot now prepare a draft 
treaty “incorporating its ultimate proposals” as urged by the resolution*® of the 
Security Council of 10 March 1947. 

The difficulties which confront the Commission were first evidenced when 
the plan under consideration by most of the Governments members of the Com- 
mission was rejected by the Soviet Union, “either as a whole or in its separate 
parts,” on the ground that such a plan constituted an unwarranted infringement 
of national sovereignty. For its part, the Soviet Union insisted that a convention 
outlawing atomic weapons and providing for the destruction of existing weapons 
must precede any control agreement. The majority of the Commission consid- 
ered that such a convention, without safeguards, would offer no protection 
against non-compliance. 

This initial divergency of view did not deter the Commission from pursuing 
its task in the hope that the disagreements might be resolved as a result of fur- 
ther studies. Accordingly, the Commission decided to defer the consideration of 
the political aspects of the problem until it had first determined whether control 
of atomic energy was practicable from a technical point of view. In September 
1946, the Scientific and Technical Committee reported unanimously that “we 
do not find any basis in the available scientific facts for supposing that effective 
control is not technologically feasible.” 

During the remainder of 1946, the Commission continued to study the tech- 
nical and scientific aspects of control, and adopted the broad outlines of a con- 
trol plan set forth in the “General Findings and Recommendations” of the first 
report.‘ In 1947, it elaborated specific proposals in a second report,®° which show 
on many points how control could be carried out. 


1 Document AEC /31, May 25, 1948. the Atomic Energy Commission to the Security 

2 See Annex | (a). Council,” dated 31 December 1946. 

3 See Official Records of the Security Council, 5 Ibid., Second Year, Special Supplement, “Sec- 
Second Year, No. 24, pages 487, 488. ond Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to 


4 See Official Records of the Atomic Energy the Security Council,” dated 11 September 1947. 
Commission, Special Supplement “‘First Report of 
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The Soviet Union abstained from voting on the first report and voted against 
the second report. 

In February 1947, the Soviet Union’submitted amendments and additions to 
the general findings and recommendations of the first report, and, in June 1947, 
it submitted control proposals of its own.® The discussion of the Soviet Union 
amendments and additions did not lead the Commission to revise its general find- 
ings and recommendations. The Soviet Union proposals of 11 June 1947 have 
been analyzed in detail. In April 1948, they were rejected by a nine to two vote, 
in the following terms: “They ignore the existing technical knowledge of the 

roblem of atomic energy control, do not provide an adequate basis for the ef- 
ective international control of atomic energy and the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons, and, therefore, do not conform to the terms of 
reference of the Atomic Energy Commission.”? 

The analysis of the technical requirements of atomic energy contro] has been 
pursued as far as is possible. Unfortunately, this analysis has not led to agree- 
ment even on the technical aspects of control. During more than 200 meetings 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and its various committees, the Soviet Union 
has had time to study the technical knowledge available to the Commission, to 
review its own position in the light of such knowledge, and to appreciate that 
the admittedly far-reaching proposals sponsored by the majority are based on 
the scientific and technical facts. But the Soviet Union has not changed its fun- 
damental position. 

Thus, after twenty-two months of work, the Commission finds itself confronted 
by virtually the same deadlock that stultified its initial discussions. The Soviet 
Union Government itself acknowledges the deadlock. It is now apparent that this 
deadlock cannot be broken at the commission level. 

Both political and technica] considerations demand that no important areas 
of the world be outside the control system. It is therefore evident that the full 
co-operation of the Soviet Union is indispensable for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of contro] which would prevent an atomic armaments race. 

Whether the functions and powers of the International Control Agency, as 
elaborated by the majority, are politically acceptable or not, they provide the 
technically necessary basis for an effective control of atomic energy. The ques- 
tion is not whether these measures are now acceptable but whether Govern- 
ments now want effective international control. 

The problems which have not been elaborated in detail, i.e., organization and 
administration, financing, strategic balance, prohibition and enforcement, and 
the stages of transition from the present situation to one of full international con- 
trol, are of a different nature. These questions do not affect the basic nature of 
the problem of control. Some questions, such as stages, which only concern the 
period of transition to full international control, will be conditional on future 
technological developments and the conditions of world security. The same con- 
siderations apply to the question of the strategic balance to be established in 
the location of nuclear materials and nuclear reactors between one part of the 
globe and another. Others, such as organization and administration of the agency 
~on which inconclusive discussions have recently taken place — and the ques- 
tion of the agency’s finances, depend almost entirely on the existence of prior 


6 See Annex 3 (b) and 3 (c). Atomic Energy Commission and Annex 4 for 
7 See Annex 1 for the terms of reference of the the report on the Soviet proposals. 
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agreement on the nature and extent of the control system. Indeed, until agree. 
ment on the basic principles of control has been reached, the elaboration of pro- 
posals to cover these remaining topics would be unrealistic and would serve no 
useful purpose. On the other hand, given such agreement, solutions to these 
problems could be worked out. 

The discovery of atomic energy has confronted the world with a new situa- 
tion. The Atomic Energy Commission has studied and made recommendations 
on the international control of atomic energy to meet this situation. It has re. 
jected proposals which do not meet the known facts of the problem. 

By concentrating on the technical facts which, irrespective of any political 
situation, must be met by any satisfactory plan of control, the Commission has 
prepared findings and recommendations which, in the view of the majority, will 
stand as the basis of any further study of this subject. This is a substantial achieve- 
ment. These findings and recommendations are summarized in Annex 2 as the 
best evidence both of the scope of the problem and the realism with which it 
has been faced. 

In addition to thus summarizing what it has done, the Commission has a duty 
to set forth the reasons why it has not achieved more, for it is important that 
governments and peoples may understand the findings it has made, the lessons 
it has drawn from the difficulties it has met, and the conclusions it has reached. 


General Conclusions and Recommendations. 


The mandate given by the General Assembly is clear evidence that all Mem- 
bers of the United Nations share the conviction that, unless effective interna- 
tional control is established, there can be no lasting security against atomic weap- 
ons for any nation, whatever its size, location, or power. 

The first and second reports of the Commission show how and to what extent 
the world must adapt itself if it wants to be protected against the misuse of its 
new discovery. Ways and means to eliminate the dangers of diversion, clandes- 
tine activities, and the seizure of atomic materials and facilities have been stud- 
ied at length. Specific proposals have been put forward, together with principles 
for the governance of national policies and of the policies to be pursued by the 
international control agency itself. 

The principles submitted in the two previous reports of the Commission pro- 
vide an alternative to the armaments race that results from the absence of inter- 
national control and which would not be prevented by the establishment of an 
inadequate system of control. These principles require that atomic energy must 
not be developed on the basis of national interests and needs, means and re- 
sources, but that its planning and operation be made a common enterprise in 
all its phases. 

Only if traditional economic and political practices are adapted to the over- 
riding requirements of international security, can these proposals be imple- 
mented. Traditional conceptions of the economic exploitation of the resources of 
nature for private or national advantage would then be replaced in this field by 
a new pattern of cooperation in international relations. 

Furthermore, secrecy in the field of atomic energy is not compatible with 
lasting international security. Co-operative development and complete dissemina- 
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tion of information alone promise to remove fears and suspicion that nations are 
conducting secret activities. 

The unprecedented character of its conclusions has not deterred the majority 
of the Commission from adopting them, since the scientific and ndhaieal evi- 
dence makes such conclusions inescapable. Past experience has shown that, un- 
less there is a novel approach to the problem of controlling a force so readily 
adaptable to warfare, atomic weapons — notwithstanding their vastly superior 
destructive power — will continue just as uncontrolled as other weapons have 
been and still are, and the threat of atomic war will remain. 

The majority of the Commission is fully aware of the impact of its plan on tra- 
ditional prerogatives of national sovereignty. But in the face of the realities of 
the problem it sees no alternative to the voluntary sharing by nations of their 
sovereignty in this field to the extent required by its proposals. It finds no other 
solution which will meet the facts, prevent national rivalries in this most danger- 
ous field, and fulfil the Commission’s terms of reference. 

The new pattern of international co-operation and the new standards of open- 
ness in the dealings of one country with another that are indispensable in the 
field of atomic energy might, in practice, pave the way for international co-opera- 
tion in broader fields, for the control of other weapons of mass destruction, and 
even for the elimination of war itself as an instrument of national policy. 

However, in the field of atomic energy, the majority of the Commission has 
been unable to secure the agreement of the Soviet Union to even those elements 
of effective control considered essential from the technical point of view, let alone 
their acceptance of the nature and extent of participation in the world commu- 
nity required of all nations in this field by the first and second reports of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. As a result, the Commission has been forced to 
recognize that agreement on effective measures for the control of atomic energy 
is itself dependent on co-operation in broader fields of policy. 

The failure to achieve agreement on the international control of atomic en- 
ergy arises from a situation that is beyond the competence of this Commission. 
In this situation, the Commission concludes that no useful purpose can be served 
by carrying on negotiations at the Commission level. 


THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, therefore 


RECOMMENDS that, until such time as the General Assembly finds that 
this situation no longer exists, or until such time as the sponsors of the General 
Assembly resolution of 24 January 1946, who are the permanent members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission,®* find, through prior consultation, that there ex- 
ists a basis for agreement on the international control of atomic energy, negotia- 
tions in the Atomic Energy Commission be suspended. 

In accordance with its terms of reference, the Atomic Energy Commission 
submits this report and recommendation to the Security Council for considera- 
tion, and 


RECOMMENDS that they be transmitted, along with the two previous re- 
ports of the Commission, to the next regular session of the General Assembly as 
amatter of special concern. 


8 Canada, China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States of America. 
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2. Advisory Opinion of the International Court of Justice Concern. 
ing Conditions of Admission of a State to Membership in the United 
Nations, May 28, 1948.* 


[Excerpts] 


On November 17, 1947, the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted 
the following Resolution: 


“The General Assembly, 
Considering Article 4 of the Charter of the United Nations, 


Considering the exchange of views which has taken place in the Security 
Council at its Two hundred and fourth, Two hundred and fifth and Two 
hundred and sixth Meetings, relating to the admission of certain States to 
membership in the United Nations, 


Considering Article 96 of the Charter, 


Requests the International Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion 
on the following question: 

Is a Member of the United Nations which is called upon, in virtue 
of Article 4 of the Charter, to pronounce itself by its vote, either in the 
Security Council or in the General Assembly, on the admission of a 
State to membership in the United Nations, juridically entitled to make 
its consent to the admission dependent on conditions not expressly pro- 
vided by paragraph 1 of the said Article? In particular, can such a 
Member, while it recognizes the conditions set forth in that provision 
to be fulfilled by the State concerned, subject its affirmative vote to the 
additional condition that other States be admitted to membership in 
the United Nations together with that State? 


Instructs the Secretary-General to place at the disposal of the Court 
the records of the above-mentioned meetings of the Security Council.” 


Before examining the request for an opinion, the Court considers it necessary 
to make the following preliminary remarks: 

The question put to the Court is divided into two parts, of which the second 
begins with the words “In particular,” and is presented as an application of a 
more general idea implicit in the first. 

The request for an opinion does not refer to the actual vote. Although the 
Members are bound to conform to the requirements of Article 4 in giving their 
votes, the General Assembly can hardly be supposed to have intended to ask 
the Court’s opinion as to the reasons which, in the mind of a Member, may 
prompt its vote. Such reasons, which enter into a mental process, are obviously 
subject to no control. Nor does the request concern a Member’s freedom of ex- 


1 Admission of a State to the United Nations — exception of preliminary material on the manner 
(Charter, Art. 4), Advisory Opinion: I.C.J. Re- in which the case reached the Court, government 
ports 1948, p. 58-66. This is the complete text representatives appearing before it, etc. 
of the majority opinion of the Court, with the 
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ressing its opinion. Since it concerns a condition or conditions on which a Mem- 
ber “makes its consent dependent,” the question can only relate to the statements 
made by a Member concerning the vote it proposes to give. 


It is clear from the General Assembly’s Resolution of November 17th, 1947, 
that the Court is not called upon either to define the meaning and scope of the 
conditions on which admission is made dependent, or to specify the elements 
which may serve in a concrete case to verify the existence of the requisite 
conditions. 

The clause of the General Assembly’s Resolution, referring to “the exchange 
of views which has taken place . . .,” is not understood as an invitation to the 
Court to say whether the views thus referred to are well founded or otherwise. 
The abstract form in which the question is stated precludes such an interpreta- 
tion. 

The question put is in effect confined to the following point only: are the con- 
ditions stated in paragraph | of Article 4 exhaustive in character in the sense 
that an affirmative reply would lead to the conclusion that a Member is not le- 

ally entitled to make admission dependent on conditions not expressly provided 
* in that Article, while a negative admission would, on the contrary, authorize 
a Member to make admission dependent also on other conditions. 


Understood in this light, the question, in its two parts, is and can only be a 
purely legal one. To determine the meaning of a treaty provision — to determine, 
as in this case, the character (exhaustive or otherwise) of the conditions for ad- 
mission stated therein — is a problem of interpretation and consequently a legal 
question. 


It has nevertheless been contended that the question put must be regarded 
as a political one and that, for this reason, it falls outside the jurisdiction of the 
Court. The Court cannot attribute a political character to a request which, framed 
in abstract terms, invites it to undertake an essentially judicial task, the interpre- 
tation of a treaty provision. It is not concerned with the motives which may have 
inspired this request, nor with the considerations which, in the concrete cases 
submitted for examination to the Security Council, formed the subject of the ex- 
change of views which took place in that body. It is the duty of the Court to 
envisage the question submitted to it only in the abstract form which has been. 
given to it; nothing which is said in the present opinion refers, either directly or 
indirectly, to concrete cases or to particular circumstances. 

It has also been contended that the Court should not deal with a question 
couched in abstract terms. That is a mere affirmation devoid of any justification. 
According to Article 96 of the Charter and Article 65 of the Statute, the Court 
may give an advisory opinion on any legal question, abstract or otherwise. 

Lastly, it has also been maintained that the Court cannot reply to the ques- 
tion put because it involves an interpretation of the Charter. Nowhere is any 
provision to be found forbidding the Court, “the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations,” to exercise in regard to Article 4 of the Charter, a multilateral 
treaty, an interpretative function which falls within the normal exercise of its 
judicial powers. 

Accordingly, the Court holds that it is competent, on the basis of Article 96 
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of the Charter and Article 65 of the Statute, and considers that there are no reg- 
sons why it should decline to answer the question put to it. 

In framing this answer, it is necessary first to recall the “conditions” required 
under paragraph 1 of Article 4, of an applicant for admission. This provision 
reads as follows: 


“Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace-lovin 
States which accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and, 
in the judgment of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations.” 


The requisite conditions are five in number: to be admitted to membership in the 
United Nations, an applicant must (1) be a State; (2) be peace-loving; (3) accept 
the obligations of the Charter; (4) be able to carry out these obligations; (5) be 
willing to do so. 

All these conditions are subject to the judgment of the Organization. The judg- 
ment of the Organization means the judgment of the two organs mentioned in 
paragraph 2 of Article 4, and, in the last analysis, that of its Members. The ques- 
tion put is concerned with the individual attitude of each Member called upon 
to pronounce itself on the question of admission. 

Having been asked to determine the character, exhaustive or otherwise, of the 
conditions stated in Article 4, the Court must in the first place consider the text 
of that Article. The English and French texts of paragraph | of Article 4 have the 
same meaning, and it is impossible to find any conflict between them. The text 
of this paragraph, by the enumeration which it contains and the choice of its 
terms, clearly + sede cede the intention of its authors to establish a legal rule 
which, while it fixes the conditions of admission, determines also the reasons for 
which admission may be refused; for the text does not differentiate between 
these two cases and any attempt to restrict it to one of them would be purely arbi- 
trary. 

The terms “Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace-lov- 
ing States which . . .” and “Peuvent devenir Membres des Nations unies tous 
autres Etats pacifiques,” indicate that States which fulfil the conditions stated 
have the qualifications requisite for admission. The natural meaning of the words 
used leads to the conclusion that these conditions constitute an exhaustive enu- 
meration and are not merely stated by way of guidance or example. The provi- 
sion would lose its significance and weight, if other conditions, unconnected with 
those laid down, could be demanded. The conditions stated in paragraph 1 of 
Article 4 must therefore be regarded not merely as the necessary conditions, but 
also as the conditions which suffice. 


Nor can it be argued that the conditions enumerated represent only an indis- 
pensable minimum, in the sense that political considerations could be superim- 
posed upon them, and prevent the admission of an applicant which fulfils them. 
Such an interpretation would be inconsistent with the terms of paragraph 2 of 
Article 4, which provide for the admission of “tout Etat remplissant ces condi- 
tions” — “any such State.” It would lead to conferring upon Members an indef- 
nite and practically unlimited power of discretion in the imposition of new condi- 
tions. Such a power would be inconsistent with the very character of paragraph 
1 of Article 4 which, by reason of the close connection which it establishes be- 
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tween membership and the observance of the principles and obligations of the 
Charter, clearly constitutes a legal regulation of the question of the admission of 
new States. To warrant an interpretation other than that which ensues from the 
natural meaning of the words, a decisive reason would be required which has 
not been established. 

Moreover, the spirit as well as the terms of the paragraph preclude the idea 
that considerations extraneous to these principles and obligations can prevent 
the admission of a State which complies with them. If the authors of the Charter 
had meant to leave Members free to import into the application of this provision 
considerations extraneous to the conditions laid down therein, they would un- 
doubtedly have adopted a different wording. 


The Court considers that the text is sufficiently clear; consequently it does 
not feel that it should deviate from the consistent practice of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, according to which there is no occasion to resort 
to preparatory work if the text of a convention is sufficiently clear in itself. 

The Court furthermore observes that Rule 60 of the Provisional Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Security Council is based on this interpretation. The first paragraph 
of this Rule reads as follows: 


“The Security Council shall decide whether in its judgment the applicant 
is a peace-loving State and is able and willing to carry out the obligations 
contained in the Charter, and accordingly whether to recommend the appli- 
cant State for membership.” 


It does not, however, follow from the exhaustive character of paragraph 1 of 
Article 4 that an appreciation is precluded of such circumstances of fact as would 
enable the existence of the requisite conditions to be verified. 

Article 4 does not forbid the taking into account of any factor which it is possi- 
ble reasonably and in good faith to connect with the conditions laid down in that 
Article. The taking into account of such factors is implied in the very wide and 
very elastic nature of the prescribed conditions; no relevant political factor — 
that is to say, none connected with the conditions of admission — is excluded. 

It has been sought to deduce either from the second paragraph of Article 4, or 
from the political character of the organ recommending or deciding upon admis- 
sion, arguments in favour of an interpretation of paragraph 1 of Article 4, to the 
effect that the fulfilment of the conditions provided for in that Article is neces- 
sary before the admission of a State can be recommended or decided upon, but 
that it does not preclude the Members of the Organization from advancing con- 
siderations of political expediency, extraneous to the conditions of Article 4. 

But paragraph 2 is concerned only with the procedure for admission, while 
the preceding paragraph lays down the substantive law. This procedural charac- 
ter is clearly indicated by the words “will be effected,” which, by linking admis- 
sion to the decision, point clearly to the fact that the paragraph is solely con- 
cerned with the manner in which admission is effected, and not with the subject 
of the judgment of the Organization, nor with the nature of the appreciation in- 
volved in that judgment, these two questions being dealt with in the preceding 
paragraph. Moreover, this paragraph, in referring to the “recommendation” of 
the Security Council and the “decision” of the General Assembly, is designed only 
to determine the respective functions of these two organs which consist in pro- 
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nouncing upon the question whether or not the applicant State shall be admitted gen 
to membership after having established whether or not the prescribed condi- | he, 
tions are fulfilled. 

The political character of an organ cannot release it from the observance of 
the treaty provisions established by the Charter when they constitute limitations | 
on its powers or criteria for its judgment. To ascertain whether an organ has | 7 
freedom of choice for its decisions, reference must be made to the terms of its | thot 
constitution. In this case, the limits of this freedom are fixed by Article 4 and 
allow for a wide liberty of appreciation. There is therefore no conflict between Cer 
the functions of the political organs, on the one hand, and the exhaustive char- 
acter of the prescribed conditions, on the other. 

It has been sought to base on the political responsibilities assumed by the J 
Security Council, in virtue of Article 24 of the Charter, an argument justifying 
the necessity for according to the Security Council as well as to the General As. 
sembly complete freedom of appreciation in connection with the admission of ‘ j 
new Members. But Article 24, owing to the very general nature of its terms, ing 
cannot, in the absence of any provision, affect the special rules for admission 
which emerge from Article 4. - 


The second part of the question concerns a demand on the part of a Member 
making its consent to the admission of an applicant dependent on the admission 
of other applicants. 

Judged on the basis of the rule which the Court adopts in its interpretation ( 
of Article 4, such a demand clearly constitutes a new condition, since it is en- 
tirely unconnected with those prescribed in Article 4. It is also in an entirely 
different category from those conditions, since it makes admission dependent, 
not on the conditions required of applicants, qualifications which are supposed 
to be fulfilled, but on an extraneous consideration concerning States other than 
the applicant State. 

The provisions of Article 4 necessarily imply that every application for admis- 
sion should be examined and voted on separately and on its own merits; other- 
wise it would be impossible to determine whether a particular applicant fulfils | 
the necessary conditions. To subject an affirmative vote for the admission of an Ri 
applicant State to the condition that other States be admitted with that State 
would prevent Members from exercising their judgment in each case with con- 
plete liberty, within the scope of the prescribed conditions. Such a demand is T; 
incompatible with the letter and spirit of Article 4 of the Charter. 
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cerned, subject its affirmative vote to the additional condition that other States 
be admitted to membership in the United Nations together with that State. 


The present opinion has been drawn up in French and in English, the French 
text being authoritative. 

Done at the Peace Palace, The Hague, this twenty-eighth day of May, one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-eight, in two copies, one of which shall be 
placed in the archives of the Court and the other transmitted to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


Judges ALvarez and Azevepo, whilst concurring in the opinon of the Court, 
have availed themselves of the right conferred on them by Article 57 of the 
Statute and appended to the opinion a statement of their individual opinion. 

Judges BASDEVANT, Wrntarski, McNarr, Reap, Zoricic and Kry ov, declar- 
ing that they were unable to concur in the opinion of the Court, have availed 
themselves of the right conferred on them by Article 57 of the Statute and ap- 
pended to the opinion a statement of their dissenting opinion. 


II. DOCUMENTS ON SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Charter of the International Trade Organization, Signed at Ha- 
vana, March 24, 1948.‘ 


[Excerpts] 
Chapter I 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 
Article 1 


Recocnizinc the determination of the United Nations to create conditions of 
stability and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions among nations, 

Tue Parties to this Charter undertake in the fields of trade and employment 
to co-operate with one another and with the United Nations 

For the Purpose of 

REALIZING the aims set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, particu- 
larly the attainment of the higher standards of living, full employment and con- 
ditions of economic and social progress and development, envisaged in Article 
55 of that Charter. 

To THIs END they pledge themselves, individually and collectively, to promote 
national and international action designed to attain the following objectives: 


1. To assure a large and steadily growing volume of real income and effective 
demand, to increase the ae gee" consumption and exchange of goods, and 
thus to contribute to a balanced and expanding world economy. 


1 United Nations Publication No.: 1948. II. D. 4. 
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2. To foster and assist industrial and general economic development, particu. 
larly of those countries which are still in the early stages of industrial develop- 
ment, and to encourage the international flow of capital for productive invest. 
ment. 

3. To further the enjoyment by all countries, on equal terms, of access to the 
markets, products and productive facilities which are needed for their economic 
prosperity and development. 

4. To promote on a reciprocal and mutually advantageous basis the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and other barriers to trade and the elimination of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce. 

5. To enable countries by increasing the opportunities for their trade and 
economic development, to abstain from measures which would disrupt world 
commerce, reduce productive employment or retard economic progress. 

6. To facilitate through the promotion of mutual understanding, consulta- 
tion and co-operation the solution of problems relating to international trade in 
the fields of employment, economic development, commercial policy, business 
practices and commodity policy. 

AccorDINGLy they hereby establish the INTERNATIONAL TRADE OR. 
GANIZATION through which they shall co-operate as Members to achieve the 
purpose and the objectives set forth in this Article. 





Chapter VII 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


Section A — Structure and Functions 


Article 71 


MEMBERSHIP 


1. The original Members of the Organization shall be: 
(a) those States invited to the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment whose governments accept this Charter, in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article 103, by September 30, 
1949 or, if the Charter shall not have entered into force by that date, 
those States whose governments agree to bring the Charter into force 
in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 2 (b) of Article 103; 
(b) those separate customs territories invited to the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment on whose behalf the competent 
Member accepts this Charter, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 104, by September 30, 1949 or, if the Charter shall not have 
entered into force by that date, such separate customs territories which 
Pe to bring the Charter into force in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 2 (b) of Article 103 and on whose behalf the competent 
Member accepts the Charter in accordance with the provisions of Arti- 
cle 104. If any of these customs territories shall have become fully re- 
sponsible for the formal conduct of its diplomatic relations by the 
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time it wishes to deposit an instrument of acceptance, it shall proceed 
in the manner set forth in sub-paragraph (a) of this paragraph. 

2. Any other State whose membership has been approved by the Conference 
shall become a Member of the Organization upon its acceptance, in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article 103, of the Charter as amended up 
to the date of such acceptance. 

3. Any separate customs territory not invited to the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment, proposed by the competent Member having 
a responsibility for the formal conduct of its diplomatic relations and which is 
autonomous in the conduct of its external commercial relations and of the other 
matters provided for in this Charter and whose admission is approved by the 
Conference, shall become a Member upon acceptance of the Charter on its be- 
half by the rae pe Member in accordance with the provisions of Article 104 
or, in the case of a territory in respect of which the Charter has already been ac- 
cepted under that Article, upon such approval by the Conference after it has ac- 
quired such autonomy. 

4, The Conference shall determine, by a two-thirds majority of the Members 

resent and voting, the conditions upon which, in each individual case, mem- 
Pership rights and obligations shall be extended to: 
(a) the Free Territory of Trieste; 
(b) any Trust Territory administered by the United Nations; and 
(c) any other special regime established by the United Nations. 

5. The Conference, on application by the competent authorities, shall de- 
termine the conditions upon which rights and obligations under this Charter shall 
app to such authorities in respect of territories under military occupation and 
shall determine the extent of such rights and obligations. 


Article 72 


FUNCTIONS 


1. The Organization shall perform the functions attributed to it elsewhere in 
this Charter. In addition, the Organization shall have the following functions: 
(a) to collect, analyze and publish information relating to international 
trade, including information relating to commercial policy, business 
practices, commodity problems and industrial and general economic 
development; 

(b) to encourage and facilitate consultation among Members on all ques- 
tions relating to the provisions of this Charter; 

(c) to undertake studies, and, having due regard to the objectives of this 
Charter and the constitutional and legal systems of Members, make 
recommendations, and promote bilateral or multilateral agreements 
concerning, measures designed 

(i) to assure just and equitable treatment for foreign nationals and 
enterprises; 

(ii) to expand the volume and to improve the bases of international 
trade, including measures designed to facilitate commercial ar- 
bitration and the avoidance of double taxation; 

(iii) to carry out, on a regional or other basis, having due regard to 
the activities of existing regional or other inter-governmental 
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organizations, the functions specified in paragraph 2 of Article 
10; 

(iv) to promote and encourage establishments for the technical 
training that is necessary for progressive industrial and economic 
development; and, 

(d) in collaboration with the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations and with such inter-governmental organizations as may be a 
propriate, to undertake studies on the relationship between world 
prices of primary commodities and manufactured products, to consider 
and, where appropriate, to recommend international agreements on, 
measures designed to reduce progressively any unwarranted disparity 
in those prices; 

(e) generally to consult with and make recommendations to the Members 
and, as necessary, furnish advice and assistance to them regarding any 
matter relating to the operation of this Charter, and to take any other 
action necessary and appropriate to carry out the provisions of the 
Charter; 

(f) to co-operate with the United Nations and other inter-governmental 
organizations in furthering the achievement of the economic and so- 
cial objectives of the United Nations and the maintenance or restora- 
tion of international peace and security. 

2. In the exercise of its functions the Organization shall have due regard to 
the economic circumstances of Members, to the factors affecting these circum- 
stances and to the consequences of its determinations upon the interests of the 
Member or Members concerned. 


Article 78 


STRUCTURE 


The Organization shall have a Conference, an Executive Board, Commis- 
sions as established under Article 82, and such other organs as may be required. 
There shall also be a Director-General and Staff. 


Section B — The Conference 


Article 74 


COMPOSITION 


1. The Conference shall consist of all the Members of the Organization. 
2. Each Member shall have one representative in the Conference and may 
appoint alternates and advisers to its representative. 


Article 75 


VOTING 


1, Each Member shall have one vote in the Conference. 

2. Except as otherwise provided in this Charter, decisions of the Conference 
shall be taken by a majority of the Members present and voting; Provided that 
the rules of procedure of the Conference may permit a Member to request a 
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second vote if the number of votes cast is less than half the number of the Mem- 
bers, in which case the decision reached on the second vote shall be final whether 
or not the total of the votes cast comprises more than half the number of the 
Members. 


Article 76 


SESSIONS, RULES OF PROCEDURE AND OFFICERS 


1. The Conference shall meet at the seat of the Organization in regular an- 
nual session and in such special sessions as may be convoked by the Director- 
General at the request of the Executive Board or of one-third of the Members. 
In exceptional circumstances, the Executive Board may decide that the Confer- 
ence shall be held at a place other than the seat of the Organization. 

2. The Conference shall establish rules of procedure which may include rules 
appropriate for the carrying out of its functions during the intervals between 
its sessions. It shall annually elect its President and other officers. 


Article 77 


POWERS AND DuTIES 


1. The powers and duties attributed to the Organization by this Charter and 
the final authority to determine the policies of the Organization shall be vested in 
the Conference. 

2. The Conference may, by a vote of a majority of the Members, assign to 
the Executive Board any power or duty of the Organization except such specific 

wers and duties as are expressly conferred or imposed upon the Conference 

y this Charter. 

8. In exceptional circumstances not elsewhere provided for in this Charter, 
the Conference may waive an obligation imposed upon a Member by the Char- 
ter; Provided that any such decision shall be approved by a two-thirds majority 
of the votes cast and that such majority shall comprise more than half of the 
Members. The Conference may also by such a vote define certain categories of 
exceptional circumstances to which other voting requirements shall apply for 
the waiver of obligations. 

4, The Conference may prepare or sponsor agreements with respect to any 
matter within the scope of this Charter and, by a two-thirds majority of the 
Members present and voting, recommend such agreements for acceptance. Each 
Member shall within a period specified by the Conference, notify the Director- 
General of its acceptance or non-acceptance. In the case of non-acceptance, a 
statement of the reasons therefor shall be forwarded with the notification. 

5. The Conference may make recommendations to inter-governmental or- 
ganizations on any subject within the scope of the Charter. 

6. The Conference shall approve the budget of the Organization and shall 
apportion the expenditures of the Organization among the Members in accord- 
ance with a scale of contributions to be fixed from time to time by the Confer- 
ence following such principles as may be applied by the United Nations. If a 
maximum limit is established on the contribution of a single Member with re- 
spect to the budget of the United Nations, such limit shall also be applied with 
respect to contribution to the Organization. 
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7. The Conference shall determine the seat of the Organization and shall es- 
tablish such branch offices as it may consider desirable. 


Section C — The Executive Board 


Article 78 


COMPOSITION OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


1. The Executive Board shall consist of eighteen Members of the Organiza- 
tion selected by the Conference. 

2. (a) The Executive Board shall be representative of the broad geographical 
areas to which the Members of the Organization belong. 

(b) A customs union, as defined in paragraph 4 of Article 44, shall be con- 
sidered eligible for selection as a member of the Executive Board on the same 
basis as a single Member of the Organization if all of the members of the customs 
union are Members of the Organization and if all its members desire to be rep- 
resented as a unit. 

(c) In selecting the members of the Executive Board, the Conference shall 
have regard to the objective of ensuring that the Board includes Members of 
chief economic importance, in the determination of which particular regard shal] 
be paid to their shares in international trade, and that it is representative of the 
different types of economies or degrees of economic development to be found 
within the membership of the Organization. 

3. (a) At intervals of three years the Conference shall determine, by a two- 
thirds majority of the Members present and voting, the eight Members of chief 
economic importance, in the determination of which particular regard shall be 
paid to their shares in international trade. The Members so determined shall be 
declared members of the Executive Board. 

(b) The other members of the Executive Board shall be elected by the 
Conference by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and voting. 

(c) If on two consecutive ballots no member is elected, the remainder of 
the election shall be decided by a majority of the Members present and voting. 

4. Subject to the provisions of Annex L, the term of office of a member of the 
Executive Board shall be three years, and any vacancy in the membership of the 
Board may be filled by the Conference for the unexpired term of the vacancy. 

5. The Conference shall establish rules for giving effect to this Article. 


Article 79 


VOTING 


1. Each member of the Executive Board shall have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Executive Board shall be made by a majority of the votes 
cast. 


Article 80 


Sessions, RULES OF PROCEDURE AND OFFICERS 


1. The Executive Board shall adopt rules of procedure, which shall include 
rules for the convening of its sessions, and which may include rules appropriate 
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for the carrying out of its functions during the intervals between its sessions. The 
rules of procedure shall be subject to confirmation by the Conference. 

2. The Executive Board shall annually elect its Chairman and other officers, 
who shall be eligible for re-election. 

3. The Chairman of the Executive Board shall be entitled ex officio to partici- 
pate, without the right to vote, in the deliberations of the Conference. 

4, Any Member of the Organization which is not a member of the Executive 
Board shall be invited to participate in the discussions by the Board of any 
matter of particular and substantial concern to that Member and shall, for the 
purpose of such discussion, have all the rights of a member of the Board, ex- 
cept the right to vote. 


Article 81 


PowWERS AND DUTIES 


1. The Executive Board shall be responsible for the execution of the policies 
of the Organization and shall exercise the powers and perform the duties assigned 
to it by the Conference. It shall supervise the activities of the Commissions and 
shall take such action upon their recommendations as it may deem appropriate. 

2. The Executive Board may make recommendations to the Conference, or to 
inter-governmental organizations, on any subject within the scope of this Charter. 


Section D — The Commissions 


Article 82 


EsTABLISHMENT AND FUNCTIONS 


The Conference shall establish such Commissions as may be required for the 
performance of the functions of the Organization. The Commissions shall have 
such functions as the Conference may decide. They shall report to the Executive 
Board and shall perform such tasks as the Board may assign to them. They shall 


consult each other as necessary for the exercise of their functions. 


Article 83 


COMPOSITION AND RULES OF PROCEDURE 


1. The Commissions shall be composed of persons whose appointment, unless 
the Conference decides otherwise, shall be made by the Executive Board. In all 
cases, these persons shall be qualified by training and experience to carry out the 
functions of the Commission to which they are appointed. 

2. The number of members, which for each Commission shall normally not 
exceed seven, and the conditions of service of such members shall be determined 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Conference. 

3. Each Commission shall elect a Chairman. It shall adopt rules of procedure 
which shall be subject to approval by the Executive Board. 
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4. The rules of procedure of the Conference and of the Executive Board shal] 
provide as appropriate for the participation in their deliberations, without the 
right to vote, of the chairmen of Commissions. 

5. The Organization shall arrange for representatives of the United Nations 
and of other inter-governmental organizations which are considered by the Or. 
ganization to have a special competence in the field of activity of any of the 
Commissions, to participate in the work of such Commission. 


Section E — The Director-General and Staff 


Article 84 


Tue Drrectror-GENERAL 


1. The chief administrative officer of the Organization shall be the Director- 
General. He shall be appointed by the Conference upon the recommendation of 
the Executive Board, and shall be subject to the general supervision of the Board. 
The powers, duties, conditions of service and terms of office of the Director- 
General shall conform to regulations approved by the Conference. 

2. The Director-General or his representative shall be entitled to participate, 
without the right to vote, in all meetings of any organ of the Organization. 

3. The Director-General shall present to the Conference an annual report on 
the work of the Organization, and the annual budget estimates and financial 
statements of the Organization. 


Article 85 


Tue STAFF 


1. The Director-General, having frst consulted with and having obtained the 
agreement of the Executive Board, shall have authority to appoint Deputy Di- 
rectors-General in accordance with regulations approved by the Conference. 
The Director-General, shall also appoint such additional members of the Staff 
as may be required and shall fix the duties and conditions of service of the mem- 
bers of the Staff, in accordance with regulations approved by the Conference. 

2. The selection of the members of the Staff, including the appointment of 
the Deputy Directors-General, shall as far as possible be made on a wide geo- 
graphical basis and with due regard to the various types of economy represented 
by Member countries. The paramount consideration in the selection of candidates 
and in determining the conditions of service of the staff, shall be the necessity 
of securing the highest standards of efficiency, competence, impartiality and in- 
tegrity. 

3. The regulations concerning the conditions of service of members of the 
Staff, such as those governing qualifications, salary, tenure and retirement, shall 
be fixed, so far as practicable, in conformity with those for members of the Sec- 
retariat of the United Nations and of specialized agencies. 
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shall Section F — Other Organizational Provisions 
t the 
Article 86 
tions 
> Or- RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED NATIONS 
F the 


1. The Organization shall be brought into relationship with the United Na- 
tions as soon as practicable as one of the specialized agencies referred to in Ar- 
ticle 57 of the Charter of the United Nations. This relationship shall be effected by 
agreement approved by the Conference. 

2. Any such agreement shall, subject to the provisions of this Charter, pro- 
vide for effective co-operation and the avoidance of unnecessary duplication in 
the activities of these organizations, and for co-operation in furthering the main- 
tenance or restoration of international peace and security. 

8. The Members recognize that the Organization should not attempt to take 
action which would involve passing judgment in any way on essentially political 
matters. Accordingly, and in order to avoid conflict of responsibility between 


ctor- the United Nations and the Organization with respect to such matters, any 
on of measure taken by a Member directly in connection with a political matter 
oard. brought before the United Nations in accordance with the provisions of Chapters 


ctor- IV or VI of the United Nations Charter shall be deemed to fall within the scope 
of the United Nations, and shall not be subject to the provisions of this Charter. 


pate, 4. No action, taken by a Member in pursuance of its obligations under the 
United Nations Charter for the maintenance or restoration of international peace 
rt on and security, shall be deemed to conflict with the provisions of this Charter. 
ncial 
Article 87 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


1. The Organization shall make arrangements with other inter-governmental 
organizations, which have related responsibilities, to provide for effective co-op- 
eration and the avoidance of unnecessary duplication in the activities of these 
lithe | ganizations. The Organization may for this purpose arrange for joint commit- 





 Di- tees, reciprocal representation at meetings and establish such other working re- 

snek lationships as may be necessary. 

Staff 2. The Organization may make suitable arrangements for consultation and 

oats co-operation with non-governmental organizations concerned with matters with- 

mn in the scope of this Charter. 

nt of 3. Whenever the Conference and the competent authorities of any intergov- 

geo- emmental organization whose purposes and functions lie within the scope of this 

atel Charter deem it desirable 

dates (a) to incorporate such inter-governmental organization into the Organi- 

assity zation, or 

rys (b) to transfer all or part of its functions and resources to the Organiza- 
tion, or 

f the (c) to bring it under the supervision or authority of the Organization, 


shall the Director-General, subject to the approval of the Conference, may enter into 
Sec. | appropriate agreement. The Members shall, in conformity with their interna- 
| tional obligations, take the action necessary to give effect to any such agreement. 
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Article 88 


INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE Director-GENERAL, STAFF AND 
MEMBERS OF COMMISSIONS 


1. The responsibilities of the Director-General and of the members of the 
Staff shall be exclusively international in character. In the discharge of their du- 
ties, they shall not seek or receive instructions from any government or from any 
other authority external to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action 
which might reflect on their position as international officials. 

2. The provisions of paragraph 1 shall also apply to the members of the Com- 
missions. 

3. The Members shall respect the international character of the responsibili- 
ties of these persons and shall not seek to influence them in the discharge of 
their duties. 


Article 89 


INTERNATIONAL LEGAL STATUS OF THE ORGANIZATION 


The Organization shall have legal personality and shall enjoy such legal ca- 
pacity as may be necessary for the exercise of its functions. 


Article 90 
STATUS OF THE ORGANIZATION IN THE TERRITORY OF MEMBERS 


1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its Members such 
legal capacity, privileges and immunities as may be necessary for the exercise of 
its functions. 

2. The representatives of Members and the officials of the Organization shall 
similarly enjoy such privileges and immunities as may be necessary for the in- 
dependent exercise of their functions in connection with the Organization. 

3. When the Organization has been brought into relationship with the United 
Nations as provided for in paragraph 1 of Article 86, the legal capacity of the 
Organization and the privileges and immunities provided for in the preceding 
gh shall be defined by the General Convention on Privileges and Immu- 
nities of the Specialized Agencies, adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, as from time to time amended, and as supplemented by an an- 
nex relating to the International Trade Organization. 


Article 91 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Each Member shall contribute promptly to the Organization its share of the 
expenditure of the Organization as apportioned by the Conference. A Member 
which is in arrears in the payment of its contributions shall have no vote in the 
organs of the Organization, if the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it in respect of the preceding two complete 
years. The Conference may, nevertheless, permit such a Member to vote, if it 
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is satisfied that the failure to pay is due to circumstances beyond the control of 
the Member. 


Chapter VIII 


SETTLEMENT OF DIFFERENCES 


Article 92 
RELIANCE ON THE PROCEDURES OF THE CHARTER 


1. The Members undertake that they will not have recourse, in relation to 
other Members and to the Organization, to any procedure other than the pro- 
cedures envisaged in this Charter for complaints and the settlement of differ- 
ences arising out of its operation. 

2. The Members also undertake, without prejudice to any other international 
agreement, that they will not have recourse to unilateral economic measures of 
any kind contrary to the provisions of this Charter. 


Article 93 


CONSULTATION AND ARBITRATION 


1. If any Member considers that any benefit accruing to it directly or indi- 
rectly, implicitly or explicitly, under any of the provisions of this Charter other 
than Article 1, is being nullified or impaired as a result of 

(a) a breach by a Member of an obligation under this Charter by action or 
failure to act, or 
(b) the application by a Member of a measure not conflicting with the 
provisions of this Charter, or 
(c) the existence of any other situation 
the Member may, with a view to the satisfactory adjustment of the matter, make 
written representations or proposals to such other Member or Members as it 
considers to be concerned, and the Members receiving them shall give sympa- 
thetic consideration thereto. 

2. The Members concerned may submit the matter arising under paragraph 1 
to arbitration upon terms agreed between them; Provided that the decision of 
the arbitrator shall not be binding for any purpose upon the Organization or 
upon any Member other than the Members participating in the arbitration. 

3. The Members concerned shall inform the Organization generally of the 
progress and outcome of any discussion, consultation or arbitration undertaken 
under this Charter. 


Article 94 


REFERENCE TO THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


1. Any matter arising under sub-paragraphs (a) or (b) of paragraph 1 of Article 
93 which is not satisfactorily settled and any matter which arises under para- 
graph 1 (c) of Article 93 may be referred by any Member concerned to the 
Executive Board. 
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2. The Executive Board shall promptly investigate the matter and shall de. 
cide whether any nullification or impairment within the terms of paragraph 1 of 
Article 93 in fact exists. It shall then take such of the following steps as may be 
appropriate: 

(a) decide that the matter does not call for any action; 

(b) recommend further consultation to the Members concerned; 

(c) refer the matter to arbitration upon such terms as may be agreed be- 
tween the Executive Board and the Members concerned; 

(d) in any matter arising under paragraph 1 (a) of Article 93, request the 
Member concerned to take such action as may be necessary for the 
Member to conform to the provisions of this Charter; 

(e) in any matter arising under sub-paragraph 1 of Article 93, make such 


recommendations to Members as will best assist the Members con- 


cerned and contribute to a satisfactory adjustment. 

3. If the Executive Board considers that action under sub-paragraphs (d) and 
(e) of paragraph 2 is not likely to be effective in time to prevent serious injury, 
and that any nullification or impairment found to exist within the terms of para- 
graph 1 of Article 93 is sufficiently serious to justify such action, it may, subject 
to the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article 95, release the Member or Members 
affected from obligations or the grant of concessions to any other Member or 
Members under or pursuant to this Charter, to the extent and upon such condi- 
tions as it considers appropriate and compensatory, having regard to the benefit 
which has been nullified or impaired. 

4. The Executive Board may, in the course of its investigation, consult with 
such Members or inter-governmental organizations upon such matters within 
the scope of this Charter as it deems appropriate. It may also consult any appro- 








priate commission of the Organization on any matter arising under this Chapter. | 


5. The Executive Board may bring any matter, referred to it under this Article, _ 


before the Conference at any time during its consideration of the matter. 


Article 95 


REFERENCE TO THE CONFERENCE 


1. The Executive Board shall, if requested to do so within thirty days bya | 


Member concerned, refer to the Conference for review any action, decision or 
recommendation by the Executive Board under paragraphs 2 or 3 of Article 94. 
Unless such review has been asked for by a Member concerned, Members shall 
be entitled to act in accordance with any action, decision or recommendation of 
the Executive Board under paragraphs 2 or 3 of Article 94. The Conference 
shall confirm, modify or reverse such action, decision or recommendation re- 
ferred to it under this paragraph. 

2. Where a matter arising under this Chapter has been brought before the 
Conference by the Executive Board, the Conference shall follow the procedure 
set out in paragraph 2 of Article 94 for the Executive Board. 

3. If the Conference considers that any nullification or impairment found 
to exist within the terms of paragraph | (a) of Article 93 is sufficiently serious 
to justify such action, it may release the Member or Members affected from 
obligations or the grant of concessions to any other Member or Members under 


or pursuant to this Charter, to the extent and upon such conditions as it con | 
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siders appropriate and compensatory, having regard to the benefit which has 
been nullified or impaired. If the Conference considers that any nullification or 
impairment found to exist within the terms of sub-paragraphs (b) or (c) of para- 

h 1 of Article 93 is sufficiently serious to justify such action, it may simi- 
larly release a Member or Members to the extent and upon such conditions as 

ill best assist the Members concerned and contribute to a satisfactory ad- 
justment. 

4, When any Member or Members, in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 8, suspend the performance of any obligation or the grant of any con- 
cession to another Member, the latter Member shall be free, not later than sixty 
days after such action is taken, or if an opinion has been requested from the 
International Court of Justice pursuant to the provisions of Article 96, after 
such opinion has been delivered, to give written notice of its withdrawal from 
the Organization. Such withdrawal shall become effective upon the expiration 
of sixty days from the day on which such notice is received by the Director- 
General. 


Article 96 
REFERENCE TO THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


1, The Organization may, in accordance with arrangements made pursuant 
to paragraph 2 of Article 96 of the Charter of the United Nations, request from 
the International Court of Justice advisory opinions on legal questions arising 
within the scope of the activities of the Organization. 

2. Any decision of the Conference under this Charter shall, at the instance 
of any Member whose interests are prejudiced by the decision, be subject to 
teview by the International Court of Justice by means of a request, in appro- 
priate form, for an advisory opinion pursuant to the Statute of the Court. 

3. The request for an opinion shall be accompanied by a statement of the 
— upon which the opinion is required and by all documents likely to 

ow light upon the question. This statement shall be furnished by the Or- 

anization in accordance with the Statute of the Court and after consultation 
with the Members substantially interested. 

4, Pending the delivery of the opinion of the Court, the decision of the 
Conference shall have full force and effect; Provided that the Conference shall 
suspend the operation of any such decision pending the delivery of the opinion 
where, in the view of the Conference, damage difficult to repair would other- 
wise be caused to a Member concerned. 

5. The Organization shall consider itself bound by the opinion of the Court 
on any question referred by it to the Court. In so far as it does not accord with 
the opinion of the Court, the decision in question shall be modified. 


Article 97 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


1. Nothing in this Chapter shall be construed to exclude other procedures 
provided for in the Charter for consultation and the settlement of differences 
arising out of its operation. The Organization may regard discussion, consulta- 
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tion or investigation undertaken under any other provisions of this Charter as 
fulfilling, either in whole or in part, any similar procedural requirement in this 
Chapter. 

2. The Conference and the Executive Board shall establish such rules of 
procedure as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Chapter. 


III. DOCUMENTS ON REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Charter of the Organization of American States, Signed at Bogota, 
April 29, 1948.' 


Part One 


CHAPTER I: NATURE AND PURPOSES 


Article 1 


The American States establish by this Charter the international organization 
that they have developed to achieve an order of peace and justice, to promote 
their solidarity, to strengthen their collaboration, and to defend their sover- 
eignty, their territorial integrity and their independence. Within the United 
Nations, the Organization of American States is a regional agency. 


Article 2 


All American States that ratify the present Charter are Members of the Or- 
ganization. 


Article 3 


Any new political entity that arises from the union of several Member States 
and that, as such, ratifies the present Charter, shall become a Member of the 
Organization. The entry of the new political entity into the Organization shall 
result in the loss of membership of each one of the States which constitute it. 


Article 4 


The Organization of American States, in order to put into practice the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded and to fulfill its regional obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations, proclaims the following essential purposes: 


a) To strengthen the peace and security of the continent; 
b) b> revent om ossible causes of difficulties and to ensure the pacific settlement 
isputes that may arise among the Member States; 
c) To provide for common action on the part of those States in the event of 
aggression; 
d) To seek the solution of political, juridical and economic problems that may 
arise among them; and 


1 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, p. 666. 
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e) To promote by cooperative action their economic, social and cultural devel- 
opment. 


CuapTer II: PRINCIPLES 
Article 5 


The American States reaffirm the following principles: 


a) International law is the standard of conduct of states in their reciprocal re- 
lations. 

b) International order consists essentially of respect for the personality, sover- 
eignty and independence of states, and the faithful fulfillment of obligations 
derived from treaties and other sources of international law. 

c) Good faith shall govern the relations between states. 

d) The solidarity of the American States and the high aims which are sought 
through it require the political organization of those states on the basis of 
the effective exercise of representative democracy. 

e) The American States condemn war of aggression: victory does not give 
rights. 

f) An act of aggression against one American State is an act of aggression 
against all the other American States. 

g) Controversies of an international character arising between two or more 
American States shall be settled by peaceful procedures. 

h) Social justice and social security are bases of lasting peace. 

i) Economic cooperation is essential to the common welfare and prosperity of 
the peoples of the continent. 

j) The American States proclaim the fundamental rights of the individual 
without distinction as to race, nationality, creed or sex. 

k) The spiritual unity of the continent is based on respect for the cultural values 
of the American countries and requires their close cooperation for the high 
purposes of civilization. 

l) The education of peoples should be directed toward justice, freedom and 


peace. 
CuapTer III: FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND DuTiEs OF STATES 


Article 6 


States are juridically equal, enjoy equal rights and equal capacity to exercise 
these rights, and have equal duties. The rights of each state depend not upon 
its power to ensure the exercise thereof, but upon the mere fact of its existence 
as a person under international law. 


Article 7 


Every American State has the duty to respect the rights enjoyed by every 
other state in accordance with international law. 


Article 8 


The fundamental rights of states may not be impaired in any manner what- 
soever. 
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Article 9 


The political existence of the state is independent of recognition by other 
states. Even before being recognized, the state has the right to defend its in. 
tegrity and independence, to per for its preservation and prosperity, and, 
consequently, to organize itself as it sees fit, to legislate concerning its interests, 
to administer its services, and to determine the jurisdiction and competence of 
its courts. The exercise of these rights is limited only by the exercise of the 
rights of other states in accordance with international law. 


Article 10 


Recognition implies that the state granting it accepts the personality of the 
new state, with all the rights and duties that international law prescribe for the 
two states. 


Article 11 


The right of each state to protect itself and to live its own life does not au- 
thorize it to commit unjust acts against another state. 


Article 12 


The jurisdiction of states within the limits of their national territory is exer- 
cised equally over all the inhabitants, whether nationals or aliens. 


Article 13 


Each state has the right to develop its cultural, political and economic life 
freely and naturally. In this free development the state shall respect the rights 
of the individual and the principles of universal morality. 


Article 14 


Respect for and the faithful observance of treaties constitute standards for 
the development of peaceful relations among states. International treaties and 
agreements should be public. 


Article 15 


No state or group of states has the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, 
for any reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs of any other state. 
The foregoing principle prohibits not only armed force but also any other form 
of interference or attempted threat against the personality of the state or against 
its political, economic and cultural elements. 


Article 16 


No state may use or encourage the use of coercive measures of an economic 
or political character in order to force the sovereign will of another state and 
obtain from it advantages of any kind. 


Article 17 


The territory of a state is inviolable; it may not be the object, even temporar- 
ily, of military occupation or of other measures of force taken by another state, 
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directly or indirectly, on any grounds whatever. No territorial acquisitions or 
ial advantages obtained either by force or by other means of coercion shall 


be recognized. 
Article 18 


The American States bind themselves in their international relations not to 
have recourse to the use of force, except in the case of self-defense in accord- 
ance with existing treaties or in fulfillment thereof. 


Article 19 


Measures adopted for the maintenance of peace and security in accordance 
with existing treaties do not constitute a violation of the principles set forth in 
articles 15 and 17. 


CuHAPTER IV: Pactric SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Article 20 


All international disputes that may arise between American States shall be 
submitted to the peaceful procedures set forth in this Charter, before being re- 
ferred to the Security Council of the United Nations. 


Article 21 


The following are peaceful procedures: direct negotiation, good offices, me- 
diation, investigation and conciliation, judicial settlement, arbitration, and those 
which the parties to the dispute may especially agree upon at.any time. 


Article 22 


In the event that a dispute arises between two or more American States 
which, in the opinion of one of them, cannot be settled through the usual dip- 
lomatic channels, the Parties shall agree on some other peaceful procedure that 
will enable them to reach a solution. 


Article 23 


A special treaty will establish adequate procedures for the pacific settlement 
of disputes and will determine the appropriate means for their application, so 
that no dispute between American States shall fail of definitive settlement 
within a reasonable period. 


CHAPTER V: COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Article 24 


Every act of aggression by a state against the integrity or inviolability of the 
territory or against the sovereignty or political independence of an American 
State shall be considered an act of aggression against the other American States. 
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Article 25 


If the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the sovereignty or po- 
litical independence of any American State should be affected by an armed at. 
tack or by an act of aggression that is not an armed attack, or by an extra. 
continental conflict, or by a conflict between two or more American States, or 
by any other fact or situation that might endanger the peace of America, the 
American States, in furtherance of the principles of continental solidarity or 
collective self-defense, shall apply the measures and procedures established in 
the special treaties on the subject. 


CHAPTER VI: Economic STANDARDS 


Article 26 


The Member States agree to cooperate with one another, as far as their 
resources may permit and their laws may provide, in the broadest spirit of 
good neighborliness, in order to strengthen their economic structure, develop 
their agriculture and mining, promote their industry and increase their trade. 


Article 27 


If the economy of an American State is affected by serious conditions that 
cannot be satisfactorily remedied by its own unaided efforts, such State may 
place its economic problems before the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council to seek through consultation, the most appropriate solution for such 
problems. 


Cuapter VII: SoctaL STANDARDS 


Article 28 


The Member States agree to cooperate with one another to achieve just and 
decent living conditions for their entire populations. 


Article 29 


The Member States agree upon the desirability of developing their social 
legislation on the following bases: 

a) All human beings, without distinction as to race, nationality, sex, creed or 
social condition, have the right to attain material well-being and spiritual 
growth under circumstances of liberty, dignity, equality of opportunity and 
economic security; 

b) Work is a right and a social duty; it shall not be considered as an article of 
commerce; it demands respect for freedom of association and for the dignity 
of the worker; and it is to be performed under conditions that ensure life, 
health and a decent standard of living, both during the working years and 
during old age, or when any circumstance deprives the individual of the 


possibility of working. 
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CuaptTer VIII: CutruraL STANDARDS 


Article 30 


The Member States agree to promote, in accordance with their constitutional 
rovisions and their material resources, the exercise of the right to education, 
on the following bases: 
a) Elementary education shall be compulsory and, when provided by the state, 
shall be without cost; 
b) Higher education shall be available to all, without distinction as to race, 
nationality, sex, language, creed or social condition. 


Article 31 


With due consideration for the national character of each State, the Member 


_ States undertake to facilitate free cultural interchange by every medium of 


expression. 
Part Two 


CHAPTER IX: THE ORGANS 


Article 32 


The Organization of American States accomplishes its purposes by means of: 
a) The Inter-American Conference; 
b) The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; 
c) The Council; 
d) The Pan American Union; 
e) The Specialized Conference; and 
f) The Specialized Organizations. 


CHAPTER X: THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


Article 33 


The Inter-American Conference is the supreme organ of the Organization 
of American States. It decides the general action and policy of the Organization 
and determines the structure and functions of its Organs, and has the authority 
to consider any matter relating to friendly relations among the American States. 
These functions shall be carried out in accordance with the provisions of this 
Charter and of other inter-American treaties. 


Article 34 


All Member States have the right to be represented at the Inter-American 
Conference. Each State has the right to one vote. 


Article 35 


The Conference shall convene every five years at the time fixed by the Coun- 
cil of the Organization, after consultation with the government of the country 
where the Conference is to be held. 
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Article 36 


In special circumstances and with the approval of two-thirds of the Ameri. 
can Governments, a special inter-American Conference may be held, or the date 
of the next regular Conference may be changed. 


Article 37 


Each Inter-American Conference shall designate the place of meeting of the 
next Conference. If for any unforeseen reason the Conference cannot be held 
at the place designated, the Council of the Organization shall designate a new 
place. 


Article 38 


The program and regulations of the Inter-American Conference shall be pre. 
“ay by the Council of the Organization and submitted to the Member States 
or consideration. 


CHAPTER XI: THE MEETING OF CONSULTATION OF 
MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Article 39 
The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs shall be held in 
order to consider problems of an urgent nature and of common interest to the 
American States, and to serve as the Organ of Consultation. 


Article 40 


Any member State may request that a Meeting of Consultation be called. The 
request shall be addressed to the Council of the Organization, which shall decide 
by an absolute majority whether a meeting should be held. 

Article 41 


The program and regulations of the Meeting of Consultation shall be prepared 
by the Council of the Organization and submitted to the Member State for con- 
sideration. 


Article 42 


If a Minister of Foreign Affairs, for exceptional reasons, is unable to attend the 
Meeting, he shall be represented by a special delegate. 


Article 43 


In case of an armed attack within the territory of an American State or within 


the region of security delimited by treaties in force, a Meeting of Consultation 
shall be held without delay. Such Meeting shall be called immediately by the 
Chairman of the Council of the Organization, who shall at the same time call a 
meeting of the Council itself. 
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Article 44 


An Advisory Defense Committee shall be established to advise the Organ of 
Consultation on problems of military cooperation that may arise in connection 
with the application of existing special treaties on collective security. 


Article 45 


The Advisory Defense Committee shall be composed of the highest military 
authorities of the American States participating in the Meeting of Consultation. 
Under exceptional circumstances the Governments may appoint substitutes. Each 
state shall be entitled to one vote. 


Article 46 


The Advisory Defense Committee shall be convoked under the same condi- 
tions as the Organ of Consultation, when the latter deals with matters relating 
to defense against aggression. 


Article 47 


The Committee shall also meet when the Conference or the Meeting of Con- 
sultation or the Governments, by a two-thirds majority of the Member States, 
assign to it technical studies or reports on specific subjects. 


CuaptTerR XII: THe Counci 


Article 48 


The Council of the Organization of American States is composed of one Repre- 
sentative for each Member State of the Organization, especially appointed by 
the respective Government, with the rank of Ambassador. The appointment may 
be given to the diplomatic representative accredited to the government of the 
country in which the Council has its seat. During the absence of the titular Repre- 
sentative, the Government may appoint an interim Representative. 


Article 49 


The Council shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chairman, who shall serve for 
one year and shall not be eligible for reelection to either of those positions for 
the term immediately following. 


Article 50 


The Council takes cognizance, within the limits of the present Charter and of 
inter-American treaties and agreements, of any matter referred to it by the Inter- 
American Conference or the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs. 


Article 51 


The Council shall be responsible for the proper discharge by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union of the duties assigned to it. 
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Article 52 


The Council shall serve provisionally as the Organ of Consultation when the 
circumstances contemplated in Article 43 of this Charter arise. 


Article 53 


It is also the duty of the Council: 

a) To draft and submit to the Governments and to the Inter-American Con. 
ference proposals for the creation of new Specialized Organizations or for 
the combination, adaptation or elimination of existing ones, including matters 
relating to the financing and support thereof; 

b) To draft recommendations to the Governments, the Inter-American Con- 
ference, the Specialized Conferences or the Specialized Organizations, for 
the coordination of the activities and programs of such organizations, after 
consultation with them; 

c) To conclude agreements with the Inter-American Specialized Organizations 
to determine the relations that shall exist between the respective agency and 
the Organization; 





d) To conclude agreements or special arrangements for cooperation with other 
American organizations of recognized international standing; 

e) To promote and facilitate collaboration between the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and the United Nations, as well as between Inter-American Spe- 
cialized Organizations and similar international agencies; 





f) To adopt resolutions that will enable the Secretary General to perform the 
duties envisaged in Article 84. 
g) To perform the other duties assigned to it by the present Charter. 


Article 54 


The Council shall establish the bases for fixing the quota that each Govern- 
ment is to contribute to the maintenance of the Pan American Union,’ taking 
into account the ability to pay of the respective countries and their determination | 
to contribute in an equitable manner. The budget, after approval by the Council, | 
shall be transmitted to the Governments at least six months before the first day 
of the fiscal year, with a statement of the annual quota of each country. Deci- 
sions on budgetary matters require the approval of two-thirds of the members of 


the Council. 
Article 55 


The Council shall formulate its own regulations. 


Article 56 
The Council shall function at the seat of the Pan American Union. 


Article 57 


The following are organs of the Council of the Organization of American 
States: 
a) The Inter-American Economic and Social Council; 
b) The Inter-American Council of Jurists; and 
c) The Inter-American Cultural Council. 
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Article 58 


The organs referred to in the preceding article shall have technical autonomy 
within the limits of this Charter; but their decisions shall not encroach upon the 
sphere of action of the Council of the Organization. 


Article 59 


The organs of the Council of the Organization are composed of representatives 
of all the Member States of the Organization. 


Article 60 


The organs of the Council of the Organization shall, as far as possible, render 
to the Governments such technical services as the latter may request; and they 
shall advise the Council of the Organization in matters within their jurisdiction. 


Article 61 


The organs of the Council of the Organization shall, in agreement with the 
Council, establish cooperative relations with the corresponding organs of the 
United Nations and with the national or international agencies that function 
within their respective spheres of action. 


Article 62 


The Council of the Organization, with the advice of the appropriate bodies 
and after consultation with the Governments, shall formulate the statutes of its 
organs in accordance with and in execution of the provisions of this Charter. 
These organs shall formulate their own regulations. 


A) THE INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Article 63 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council has for its principal purpose 
promotion of the economic and social welfare of the American nations through 
effective cooperation for the better utilization of their natural resources, the 
development of their agriculture and industry and the raising of the standards of 
living of their peoples. 


Article 64 
To accomplish this purpose the Council shall: 


a) Propose the means by which the American nations may give each other tech- 
nical assistance in making studies and formulating and executing plans in 
order to carry out the purposes referred to in Article 26 and to develop and 
improve their social services; 

b) Act as coordinating agency for all official inter-American activities of an eco- 
nomic and social nature; 

c) Undertake studies on its own initiative or at the request of any Member State; 

d) Assemble and prepare reports on economic and social matters for the use of 
the Member States; 
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e) Suggest to the Council of the Organization the advisability of holding Spe- 
cialized Conferences on economic and social matters; 

f) Carry on such other activities as may be om oe to it by the Inter-American 
Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs or 
the Council of the Organization. 


Article 65 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council, composed of technical dele- 
gates appointed by each Member State, shall meet on its own initiative or on 
that of the Council of the Organization. 


Article 66 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council shall function at the seat of 
the Pan American Union, but it may hold meetings in any American city by a 
majority decision of the Member States. 


B) THE INTER-AMERICAN COUNCIL OF JURISTS 


Article 67 


The purpose of the Inter-American Council of Jurists is to serve as an advisory 
body on juridical matters; to promote the development and codification of public 
and private international law; and to study the possibility of attaining uniformity 
in the legislation of the various American countries, insofar as it may appear 
desirable. 


Article 68 


The Inter-American Juridical Committee of Rio de Janeiro shall be the perma- 
nent committee of the Inter-American Council of Jurists. 


Article 69 


ae Fevidion! Committee shall be composed of jurists of the nine countries 
selected by the Inter-American Conference. The selection of the jurists shall be 
made by the Inter-American Council of Jurists from a panel submitted by each 
country chosen by the Conference. The members of the Juridical Committee 
represent all Member States of the Organization. The Council of the Organization 
is empowered to fill any vacancies that occur during the intervals between Inter- 
American Conferences and between meetings of the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists. 


Article 70 


The Juridical Committee shall undertake such studies and preparatory work 
as are assigned to it by the Inter-American Council of Jurists, the Inter-American 
Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, or the 
Council of the Organization. It may also undertake those studies and projects 
which on its own initiative it considers advisable. 
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Article 71 


The Inter-American Council of Jurists and the Juridical Committee should 
seek the cooperation of national committees for the codification of international 
law, of institutes of international and comparative law, and of other specialized 
agencies. 


Article 72 


The Inter-American Council of Jurists shall meet when convened by the Coun- 
cil of the Organization, at the place determined by the Council of Jurists at its 
previous meeting. 


C) THE INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL COUNCIL 


Article 73 


The purpose of the Inter-American Cultural Council is to promote friendly 
relations and mutual understanding among the American peoples, in order to 
strengthen the peaceful sentiments that have characterized the evolution of 
America, through the promotion of educational, scientific, and cultural exchange. 


Article 74 
To this end the principal functions of the Council shall be: 


a) To sponsor inter-American cultural activities; 

b) To collect and supply information on cultural activities carried on in and 
among the American States by private and official agencies both national and 
international in character; 

c) To promote the adoption of basic educational programs adapted to the needs 
of all population groups in the American countries; 

d) To promote, in addition, the adoption of special programs of training, educa- 
tion and culture for the indigenous groups of the American countries; 

e) To cooperate in the protection, preservation and increase of the cultural herit- 
age of the continent; 

f) To promote cooperation among the American nations in the fields of educa- 
tion, science and culture by means of the exchange of materials for research 
and study, as well as the exchange of teachers, students, specialists and, in 
general, such other persons and materials as are useful for the realization of 
these ends; 

g) To encourage the education of the peoples for harmonious international rela- 
tions; 

h) To carry on such other activities as may be assigned to it by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
or the Council of the Organization. 


Article 75 


The Inter-American Cultural Council shall determine the place of its next 
meeting and shall be convened by the Council of the Organization on the date 
chosen by the latter in agreement with the Government of the country selected 
as the seat of the meeting. 
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Article 76 


There shall be a Committee for Cultural Action of which five states, chosen at 
each Inter-American Conference, shall be members. The individuals composin 
the Committee for Cultural Action shall be selected by the Inter-American Cul. 
tural Council from a panel submitted by each country chosen by the Conference 
and they shall be specialists in education or cultural matters. When the Inter. 
American Cultural Council and the Inter-American Conference are not in ses- 
sion, the Council of the Organization may fill vacancies that arise and replace 
those countries that find it necessary to discontinue their cooperation. 


Article 77 


The Committee for Cultural Action shall function as the permanent Commit. 
tee of the Inter-American Cultural Council for the purpose of preparing any 
studies that the latter may assign to it. With respect to the studies the Council 
shall have the final decision. 


CuaPTeR XIII: THe PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Article 78 


The Pan American Union is the central and permanent organ of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and the General Secretariat of the Organization. It shall 
perform the duties assigned to it in this Charter and such other duties as may 
be assigned to it in other Inter-American treaties and agreements. 


Article 79 


There shall be a Secretary General of the Organization, who shall be elected 
by the Council for a ten-year term and who may not be reelected or be succeeded 
by a person of the same nationality. In the event of a vacancy in the office of Sec- 
retary General, the Council shall, within the next ninety days, elect a successor 
to fill the office for the remainder of the term, who may be reelected if the va- 
cancy occurs during the second half of the term. 


Article 80 


The Secretary General shall direct the Pan American Union and be the legal 
representative thereof. 


Article 81 


The Secretary General shall participate with voice, but without vote, in the 
deliberations of the Inter-American Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the Specialized Conferences, and the Council and 
its organs. 


Article 82 


The Pan American Union, through its technical and information offices, shall, 
under the direction of the Council, promote economic, social, juridical and cul- 
tural relations among all the Member States of the Organization. 
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"Article 83 
The Pan American Union shall also perform the following functions: 


a) Transmit ex officio to Member States the convocation to the Inter-American 
Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and 
the Specialized Conferences; 

b) Advise the Council and its organs in the preparation of programs and regula- 
tions of the Inter-American Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, and the Specialized Conferences; 

c) Place, to the extent of its ability, at the disposal of the Government of the 
Country where a conference is to be held the technical aid and personnel 
which such government may request; 

d) Serve as custodian of the documents and archives of the Inter-American Con- 
ferences, of the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs and, 
insofar as possible, of the Specialized Conferences; 

e) Serve as depository of the instruments of ratification of Inter-American agree- 
ments; 

f) Perform the functions entrusted to it by the Inter-American Conference, and 
the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; 

g) Submit to the Council an annual report on the activities of the Organization; 

h) Submit to the Inter-American Conference, a report on the work accomplished 
by the organs of the Organization since the previous Conference. 


Article 84 


It is the duty of the Secretary General: 


a) To establish, with the approval of the Council, such technical and adminis- 
trative offices of the Pan American Union as are necessary to accomplish its 
purposes. 

b) To determine the number of department heads, officers and employees of the 
Pan American Union; to appoint them, regulate their powers and duties, and 
fix their compensation, in accordance with general standards established by 
the Council. 


Article 85 


There shall be an Assistant Secretary General, elected by the Council for a 
term of ten years and eligible for reelection. In the event of a vacancy in the of- 
fice of Assistant Secretary General, the Council shall, within the next ninety days, 
elect a successor to fill such office for the remainder of the term. 


Article 86 


The Assistant Secretary General shall be the Secretary of the Council. He shall 
perform the duties of the Secretary General desing the temporary absence or 
disability of the latter, or during the ninety-day vacancy referred to in Article 79. 
He shall also serve as advisory officer to the Secretary General, with the power 
— as his delegate in all matters that the Secretary General may entrust to 
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Article 87 


The Council, by a two-thirds vote of its members, may remove the Secretary 
General or the Assistant Secretary General, whenever the proper functioning of 
the Organization so demands. 


Article 88 


The heads of the respective departments cf the Pan American Union, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary General, shall be the Executive Secretaries of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, the Council of Jurists and the Cultural 
Council. 


Article 89 


In the performance of their duties the personnel shall not seek or receive in- 
structions from any government or from any other authority outside the Pan 
American Union. They shall refrain from any action that might reflect upon 
their position as international officials responsible only to the Union. 


Article 90 


Every Member of the Organization of American States pledges itself to re- 
spect the exclusively international character of the responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary General and the personnel and not to seek to influence them in the discharge 
of their duties. 


Article 91 


In selecting its personnel the Pan American Union shall give first consideration 
to efficiency, competence and integrity; but at the same time importance shall be 
given to the necessity of recruiting personnel on as broad a geographical basis as 


possible. 
Article 92 


The seat of the Pan American Union is the City of Washington. 


CHAPTER XIV: THE SPECIALIZED CONFERENCES 


Article 98 


The Specialized Conferences shall meet to deal with special technical matters 
or to develop specific aspects of inter-American cooperation, when it is so de- 
cided by the Inter-American Conference or the Meeting of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs; when inter-American agreements so provide; or when 
the Council of the Organization considers it necessary, either on its own initiative 
or at the request of one of its organs or of one of the Specialized Organizations. 


Article 94 


The program and regulations of the Specialized Conferences shall be prepared 
by the organs of the Council of the Organization or by the Specialized Organi- 
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zations concerned; they shall be submitted to the Member Governments for con- 
sideration and transmitted to the Council for its information. 


CHAPTER XV: THE SPECIALIZED ORGANIZATIONS 


Article 95 


For the purposes of the present Charter, the Inter-American Specialized Or- 
ganizations are the inter-governmental organizations established by multilateral 
agreements and having specific functions with respect to technical matters of 
common interest to the American States. 


Article 96 


The Council shall, for the purposes stated in Article 53, maintain a register of 
the Organizations that fulfill the conditions set forth in the foregoing article. 


Article 97 


The Specialized Organizations shall enjoy the fullest technical autonomy and 
shall take into account the recommendations of the Council, in conformity with 
the provisions of the present Charter. 


Article 98 


The Specialized Organizations shall submit to the Council periodic reports on 
the progress of their work and on their annual budgets and expenses. 


Article 99 


Agreements between the Council and the Specialized Organizations contem- 
plated in paragraph c) of Article 53 may provide that such Organizations trans- 
mit their budgets to the Council for approval. Arrangements may also be made 
for the Pan American Union to receive the quotas of the contributing countries 
and distribute them in accordance with the said agreements. 


Article 100 


The Specialized Organizations shall establish cooperative relations with world 
agencies of the same character in order to coordinate their activities. In conclud- 
ing agreements with the international agencies of a world-wide character, the 
Inter-American Specialized Organizations shall preserve their identity and their 
status as integral parts of the Organizations of American States, even when they 
perform regional functions of international agencies. 


Article 101 


In determining the geographic location of the Specialized Organizations, the 
interests of all the American States shall be taken into account. 
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Part Three 


CHAPTER XVI: THE UNITED NATIONS 


Article 102 


None of the provisions of this Charter shall be construed as impairing the 
rights and obligations of the Member States under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. 


CHAPTER XVII: MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Article 103 


The Organization of American States shall enjoy in the territory of each Mem- 
ber such legal capacity, privileges and immunities as are necessary for the exer- 
cise of its functions and the accomplishment of its purposes. 


Article 104 


The Representatives of the Governments on the Council of the Organization, 
the representatives on the organs of the Council, the personnel of the delegations 
as oll as the Secretary General and the Assistant Secretary General of the Or- 
ganization, shall enjoy the privileges and immunities necessary for the independ- 
ent performance of their duties. 


Article 105 


The juridical status of the Inter-American Specialized Organizations and the 
privileges and immunities that should be granted to them and to their personnel, 
as well as to the officials of the Pan American Union, shall be determined in each 
case through agreements between the respective Organizations and the Govern- 
ments concerned. 


Article 106 


Correspondence of the Organization of American States, including printed 
matter and parcels, bearing the frank thereof, shall be carried free of charge in 
the mails of the Member States. 


Article 107 


The Organization of American States does not recognize any restriction on the 
eligibility of men and women to participate in the activities of the various Or- 
gans and to hold positions therein. 


CuaptTer XVIII: RATIFICATION AND ENTRY INTO ForRCE 


Article 108 


The present Charter shall remain open for signature by the American States 
and shall be ratified in accordance with their respective constitutional procedures. 
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DOCUMENTS 603 


The original instrument, the Spanish, English, Portuguese, and French texts of 
which are equally authentic, shall be deposited with the Pan American Union, 
which shall transmit certified copies thereof to the Governments for purposes of 
ratification. The instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the Pan 
American Union, which shall notify the signatory States of such deposit. 


Article 109 


The present Charter shall enter into force among the ratifying States when 
two-thirds of the signatory States have deposited their ratifications. It shall enter 
into force with respect to the remaining States in the order in which they deposit 
their ratifications. 


Article 110 


The present Charter shall be registered with the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions through the Pan American Union. 


Article 111 


Amendments to the present Charter may be adopted only at an Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference convened for that purpose. Amendments shall enter into force 
in accordance with the terms and the procedure set forth in Article 109. 


Article 112 


The present Charter shall remain in force indefinitely, but may be denounced 
by any Member State upon written notification to the Pan American Union, 
which shall communicate to all the others each notice of denunciation received. 
After two years from the date on which the Pan American Union receives a no- 
tice of denunciation, the present Charter shall cease to be in force with respect 
to the denouncing State, which shall cease to belong to the Organization after it 
has fulfilled the obligations arising from the present Charter. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, whose full powers have 
been presented and found to be in good and due form, sign the present Charter 
at the City of Bogota, Colombia, on the dates that appear opposite their respec- 
tive signatures. 
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Since the Bulletin of the United Nations and the Department of State Bulletin are 
widely accepted standard sources in the field of international organization, references 
to these two periodicals have for the most part been omitted from the following bib- 
liography. Attention is called to the new monthly publication of the Department of State, 
Documents and State Papers, which will reprint various pertinent documents from time 
to time. 

With reference to the mimeographed documentation of the United Nations which is 
listed below, it should be noted that these documents, previously available only to 
special groups outside the organization, may now be obtained by libraries, research 
institutions, and other interested agencies on a subscription basis through the Depart- 
ment of Public Information of the United Nations. Over-all subscriptions to this ma- 
terial are priced at $225 a year; documents of the various organs may also be had on 
an annual subscription basis. 

For a more comprehensive listing of documentary materials in the field of interna- 
tional organization, see Documents of International Organizations: A Selected Bib- 
liography (Boston, World Peace Foundation, quarterly, $2.50 per year). 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 
DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly. Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
rie poe Questions. Ist Report of 1948 . . . Lake Success, Document E/534, 
April 1948. 14 p. Text in English and French. 20c. 


Appears in printed form as Supplement 7, General Assembly Official Records 
(3d session). 

———. General Assembly (3d session). Financial Report and Accounts for the Year 
Ended 21 December 1947 and Report of the Board of Auditors. Lake Success, 
Document A/557, May 28, 1948. 34 p. 35c. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 6, General Assembly Official Records 
(3d session ). 

United States. Congress (80th, 2nd session). House of Representatives. Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Structure of the United Nations and the Relation of the United 
States to the United Nations. Hearings . . . Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1948. 591 p. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Arne, Sigrid. United Nations Primer. New York, Rinehart, 1948. Revised edition. 
266 p. 

a: A Lazare. L’Organisation des Nations Unies. Volume 1: L’organisation 

- constitutionnelle des Nations Unies. Paris, Sirey, 1947. 327 p. Fr.350. 

Schick, F. B. “Towards a Living Constitution of the United Nations.” International 
Law Quarterly, Spring 1948 (Vol. 2, No. 1), p. 1-20. 

University of North Carolina. Bureau of Extension. How Can the United Nations Be 
Strengthened? Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press (Extension Bulletin, 
Vol. 27, No. 3), 1947. 59 p. 
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Verdross, Alfred. “Le Nazione Unite e i terzi stati.” La Comunitdé Internazionale, 
October 1947 (Vol. 2, No. 4), p. 439-448. 

“Voting in the United Nations.” United Nations Bulletin, May 15, 1948 (Vol. 4, No. 
10), p. 394-396. 

Wik, Kurt. “International Disputes and the Limitations of the United Nations.” Ar- 
bitration Journal, Spring 1948 (Vol. 3 [ new series ], No. 1), p. 16-21. 

Zhukov, Y. “What is Back of the Plans to Revise the UNO Charter?” Pravda, May 11, 
1948 (Translated by Far Eastern Institute, University of Washington in Soviet 
Press Translations, July 1, 1948 [Vol. 3, No. 13]), p. 394-397. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


United Nations. General Assembly (2d session). Resolutions . . . Lake Success, Doc- 
ument A/555, May 19, 1948. 8 p. Text in English and French. 10c. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 2, General Assembly Official Records 
(2d special session). 


Greece 


Australia. Department of External Affairs. “United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans.” Current Notes on International Affairs, March 1948 (Vol. 19, No. 
3), p. 111-116. 


Interim Committee? 


United States. Department of State. The Interim Committee of the General Assem- 
bly: “The Little Assembly,” A Legislative History. Washington, Government 
Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3204, International Organization 
and Conference Series III, 9), June 1948. 32 p. 


Korea 


United Nations. General Assembly. Interim Committee. The Problem of the Inde- 
pendence of Korea; Consultation by the United Nations Temporary Commission of 
Korea with the Interim Committee. Report . . . to the General Assembly. Lake 
Success, Document A/583, July 22, 1948. 9 p, mimeo. 

—--—. —-—— . Temporary Commission on Korea. 10th Information Report on the Work 
of the Commission (Period 16 May-5 June 1948). Lake Success, Document A/564, 
July 14, 1948. 6 p. mimeo. 

The 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th reports of the commission appear as documents A/540, 
A/548, A/561, and A/563. 


Palestine 
DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly (2d special session). Further Consideration of the 
Question of the Future Government of Palestine: Protection of the City of Jerusa- 
lem and Its Inhabitants. Report of the Trusteeship Council. Lake Success, Docu- 
ment A/544, May 5, 1948. 3 p. mimeo. 

——. Security Council. Report of the United Nations Mediator on Palestine to the 
Security Council. Lake Success, Document $/888, July 12, 1948. 17 p. mimeo. 
——-. —-—-— . Resolution Adopted . . . at the 283d Meeting of the Security Council 
16-17 A pril 1948. Lake Success, Document S/723, April. 19, 1948. 2 p. mimeo. 
Calls = truce during consideration of Palestine question by the special session 

of the General Assembly. 


1 See also United Nations—Security Council—Veto Power. 
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———. ———. Resolution Adopted at the 287th Meeting Concerning the Palestine 
Question. Lake Success, Document S/727, April 23, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 

Appoints commission composed of consular representative in Palestine of mem- 
bers of the Council to supervise truce. 

--—-. —— . Resolution . . . Adopted by the Security Comet at its 302d Meeting, 
22 “May 1948. Lake Success, Document S/773, May 22, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 

Calls for cease-fire in Palestine. 

- Resolution . . . Adopted at the 310th Meeting of the Security Council, 

29 May 1948. Lake Success, Document S/801, May 29, 1948. 2 p. mimeo. 
Establishes four-week truce period and instructs United Nations Mediator con- 
cerning its execution. 

———. ———. Text of Suggestions Presented by the United Nations Mediator to the 
Two Parties on 28 June 1948. Lake Success, Document S/863, July 3, 1948. 4 p. 
mimeo. 

Text of Mediator’s proposals to end fighting in Palestine. 

. Trusteeship Council (2d session, 2d part). Statute for the City of Jerusalem: 
Draft Prepared by the Trusteeship Council. Lake Success, Document T/118/ 
Rev. 2, April 21, 1948. 22 p. mimeo. 

Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

McClellan, Grant S. “Will Palestine Truce Lead to Peaceful Compromise?” Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, June 18, 1948 (Vol. 27, No. 35), p. 1-2. 

“Palestine and the United Nations.” New Times, June 9, 1948 (No. 24) 

Voss, Carl H. “Palestine: Acid Test of the United Nations.” nat of a e poe 
Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1948 (Vol. 258), p. 14-21. 











Securiry CouNnciL? 


Atomic Energy Control 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Atomic Energy Commission. 3d Report . . . to the Security Council. 
Lake Success, Document AEC/31, May 25, 1948. 79 p. mimeo. 
Also appears as Department of State Publication 3179. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
United States. Department of State. International Control of Atomic Energy: Policy 
at the Crossroads. Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State 
Publication 3161, General Foreign Policy Series 3), June 1948. 251 p. 45c. 
Summarizes activities of the Atomic Energy Commission from October 15, 1946 
to May 17, 1948. 


India-Pakistan Question 


United Nations. Security Council. Resolution . . . Adopted at the 286th Meeting of 
the Security Council, 21 April 1948. Lake Success, Document S/726, April 22, 
1948. 5 p. mimeo. 

Resolution calling for plebescite in Jammu and Kashmir. 


Indonesian Question 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Security Council. Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question. 3d Interim Report . . . to the Security Council. Lake Success, Docu- 


ment $/848/Add.1, July 6, 1948. 23 p. mimeo. 


2 See also United Nations—General Assembly— Palestine. 
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Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Wolf, Charles. The Indonesian Story: The Birth, Growth and Structure of the Indo- 
nesian Republic. New York, John Day Co. for American Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1948. 201 p. $3.00. 


Veto Power 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly. Interim Committee. The Problem of Voting in the 
Security Council. Report . . . to the General Assembly. Lake Success, Document 


A/578, July 15, 1948. 42 p. mimeo. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Padelford, Norman J. “The Use of the Veto.” International Organization, June 1948 
(Vol. 2, No. 2), p. 227-246. 


ECONOMIC AND SociAL COUNCIL 


Giuliano, Mario. “L’organizzazione delle Nazioni Unite e la collaborazione econo- 
mica e sociale.” La Comunitd Internazionale, October 1947 (Vol. 2, No. 4), p. 449- 
478. 


Economic and Employment Questions 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Ad Hoc Committee on the Proposed 
Economic Commission for the Middle East. Report . . . Lake Success, Document 
E/AC.26/16, June 3, 1948. 33 p. mimeo. 


———. ———. Economic and Employment Commission (3d session). Report . . . Lake 

Success, Document E/790, May 10, 1948. 21 p. Text in English and French, 25c. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 1, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records (3d year, 7th session). 

———. ———. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (3d session). Report 
. . . Lake Success, Document E/839, July 1, 1948. 77 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Economic Commission for Europe. Annual Report . . . 15 July 1947- 
8 May 1948. Geneva, Document E/791, May 18, 1948. 40 p. annexes. mimeo. 

———, ——~—. Economic Commission for Latin America (lst session). Latin American 
Customs Union. Resolution of 24 June 1948. Lake Success, Document E/CN.12/ 
67, June 24, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Economic Commission for Latin America (lst session). Rapporteur’s 
Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/840, July 9, 1948. 57 p. mimeo. 

Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Buchanan, Norman S. and Friedrich A. Lutz. Rebuilding the World Economy. New 
York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1948. $4.00. 

Crowther, Geoffrey. The Economic Reconstruction of Europe. Claremont, Calif., 
Claremont College, 1948. 79 p. $2.75. 

“World Economic Conditions: A Summary Based on Reports by the United Nations 
Secretariat and Economic Commission for Europe.” International Conciliation, 
April 1948 (No. 440), p. 115-293. 


Genocide 
DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Ad Hoc Committee on Genocide. 


oe of the Committee and Draft Convention Drawn up by the Committee. 
Lake Success, Document E/794, May 24, 1948. 59 p. mimeo. 
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Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Aroneanu, E. “Les droits de ’homme et le crime contre Phumanité.” Revue de Droit 
International de Sciences Diplomatiques et Politiques, September 1947 (Vol. 25, 
No. 3), p. 187-196. 


Human Rights 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights (3d 
session). Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/800, June 28, 1948. 44 p. mimeo, 


—, ——. Conference on Freedom of Information. F inal Act . . . Geneva, Docu- 
ment E/CONF.6/79, April 22, 1948. 52 p. mimeo. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Briggs, Herbert W. “Implementation of the Proposed International Covenant on 
Human Rights.” American Journal of International Law, April 1948 (Vol. 42, No, 
2), p. 389-397. 

Lockwood, John E. “Drafts of International Covenant and Declaration on Human 
Rights.” American Journal of International Law, April 1948 (Vol. 42, No. 2), p, 
401-405. 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. “The Promise of Human Rights.” Foreign Affairs, April 
1948 (Voi. 26, No. 3), p. 470-477. 

United States. Department of State. United Nations Conference on Freedom of 
Information . . . Report of the United States Delegates . . . Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3150, International Or- 
ganization and Conference Series III, 5), 1948. 45 p. 

Related documents inchided as appendices. 


Social and Population Questions 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Report of the Secretary-General on 
the Allocation of Functions Among the Various Organs Concerned in the Field of 
Migration. Lake Success, Document E/806, May 28, 1948. 11 p. mimeo. 


—, ——— . Commission on Narcotic Drugs (3d session). Report . . . Lake Success, 
Document E/799, May 28, 1948. 44 p. mimeo. 

———. ——~—. Population Commission ( session). Report . . . Lake Success, Docu- 
ment E/805, May 26, 1948. 30 p. mimeo. 

—., ——_ . Social Commission (3d session). Report . . . Lake Success, Document 


E/ 779, May 6, 1948. 58 p. Text in English and F rench, 60c. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 8, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records (3d year, 7th session). 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
“Narcotic Drug Control. Development of International Action and the Establishment 
of Supervision under the United Nations.” International Conciliation, May 1948 
(No. 441), p. 303-373. 


Statistics, Transport and Communications 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Statistical Commission (3d session). 
Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/CN.3/50, May 11, 1948. 35 p. mimeo. 
. Transport and Communications Commission (2d session). Report . 





Lake Success, Document E/CN.2/45/Rev.1, April 21, 1948. 41 p. mimeo. 
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TRUSTEESHIP AND NoON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES® 


Finkelstein, Lawrence S. “Trusteeship in Action: The United Nations Mission to 
Western Samoa.” International Organization, June 1948 (Vol. 2, No. 2), p. 268- 
282. 

Sayre, Francis B. “Legal Problems Arising from the United Nations Trusteeship 
System.” American Journal of International Law, April 1948 (Vol. 42, No. 2) p. 
263-298. 

Vedovato, Giuseppe, et al. The Question of the Administration of Italian Colonies 
under Trusteeship. Firenze, Florence University, 1947. 107 p. 

Wolfe, George V. “The States Directly Concerned: Article 79 of the United Nations 
Charter.” American Journal of International Law, April 1948 (Vol. 42, No. 2), 
p. 368-388. 


SECRETARIAT 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly. Codification of Staff Rules, Report of the Secre- 
tary-General. Lake Success, Document A/551, May 13, 1948. 43 p. mimeo. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
“Developing an International Civil Service.” Columbia Journal of International Af- 
fairs, Spring 1948 (Vol. 2, No. 2), p. 5-56. 

1. University Preparation for International Administration by Philip C. Jessup 
— 2. Training for an International Civil Service by Sven Bjorklund — 3. The 
Internship Problem of the United Nations Secretariat by Sonia Projansky — 4. 
Some problems in the Administration of an International Secretariat by Robert 
Kaplan — 5. The Geographic Composition of International Secretariats by John 
M. Howe. 


INTERNATIONAL CourT OF JUSTICE 


DocuMENTS 
International Court of Justice. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders: 
Conditions of Admission of a State to Membership in the United Nations. (Article 
4 of the Charter). Advisory Opinion of May 28th, 1948. Leyden, Sales No. 8, 1948. 
[236 p.] Text in English and French. 


‘Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


“The Corfu Channel Case (Preliminary Objection).” International Law Quarterly, 
Spring 1948 (Vol. 2, No. 1), p. 68-92. 

“The International Court in Session, February 20 — March 5, 1948.” International 
Law Quarterly, Spring 1948 (Vol. 2, No. 1), p. 35-40. 

Martinez, J. A. “La Corte Internacional de Justica.” Revista de Derecho Interna- 
cional, December 1947 (Vol. 52, No. 104), p. 115-122. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council (7th session). Report of the Secretary- 
General on Programme Co-ordination, Facilities and Liaison Arrangements with 
Specialized Agencies. Lake Success, Document E/842, July 9, 1948. 8 p. mimeo. 


3 See also United Nations—General Assembly— Palestine. 
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Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Coordination of Economic and Social Activities. New York, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace (United Nations Studies 2), 1948. 109 p. 25c. 
Sharp, Walter R. “The Specialized Agencies and the United Nations: Progress Re- 
port II.” International Organization, June 1948 (Vol. 2, No. 2), p. 247-267. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Report of the FAO Mission for Poland. Wash- 
ington, May 1948. 159 p. $2.00. 

———. Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics — 1947. Washington, 1947. 261 p. 
Text in English and French. $2.50. 

———. Council (2d session). Report . . . Washington, Document I/Misc/42, May 
20, 1948. 34 p. mimeo. 

United Nations. Economic and Social Council (7th session). Supplementary Report 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations to the United 
Nations. Lake Success, Document E/797, May 24, 1948. 57 p. mimeo. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 
(PREPARATORY COMMITTEE ) 
Cates, John M., Jr. “United Nations Maritime Conference.” Department of State 
Bulletin, April 18, 1948 (Vol. 18, No. 459), p. 495-505. 


Includes text of Convention of Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council (7th session). Report of the Interna- 
tional Bank . . . to the United Nations. Lake Success, Document E/803, May 25, 


1948. 25 p. mimeo. 


PAMPHLETS, BOOKs AND PERIODICALS 
Einaudi, L. “L’Italia, il Fondo Monetario Internazionale e la Banca Internazionale 
per la Riconstruzione e lo Sviluppo.” Economia Internazionale, January 1948 (Vol. 
1, No. 1), p. 5-8. 


INTERNATIONAL Criviz AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


United States. Department of State. International Civil Aviation, 1945-1948. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3131, Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series IV, ICAO 1), May 1948. 40 p. 25. 

Report by United States Representative on the work of PICAO and ICAO as 
of April 10, 1948. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council (7th session). 2d Report of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization to the United Nations. Lake Success, Document 
E/810, June 9, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 

Letter of transmittal to the Council. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FuNpD‘* 


International Monetary Fund. International Financial News Survey. Washington 
(Vol. 1, No. 1). July 1, 1948. Weekly. 
———. Schedule of Par Values. Washington, July 1, 1948. 7 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council (7th weal y Report of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Lake Success, Document E/801, May 24, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 
Covering document transmitting Annual Report of the Executive Directors 
dated June 30, 1947, and Quarterly Financial Statements from November 28, 
1947 to February 29, 1948. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
(PREPARATORY COMMISSION ) 


International Refugee Organization. Preparatory Commission (1st session, 6th part). 
Report . . . Geneva, Document PREP/222/Rev.1, May 13, 1948. 25 p. mimeo. 

United Nations. Economic and Social Council (7th session). Report on the Progress 
and Prospect of Repatriation, Resettlement and Immigration of Refugees and Dis- 
placed Persons Submitted by the Secretary-General in collaboration with the 
Executive Secretary of the Preparatory Commission for the International Refugee 
Organization. Lake Success, Document E/816, June 10, 1948. 67 p. mimeo. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council (7th session). Report of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union. Lake Success, Document E/812, June 10, 
1948. 12 p. mimeo. 
Describes only organization and historical background of Union; administrative 
reports appear as addenda. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Kelly, Helen G. “Second Session of the Administrative Council of the International 
Telecommunication Union.” Department of State Bulletin, April 25, 1948 (Vol. 
18, No. 460), p. 534-535. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM CoMMISSION ) 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Conference on Trade and Employment. Committee II (Economic 
Development). Report . . . Havana, Document E/CONF.2/69, March 18, 1948. 
35 p. mimeo. 
——~—. ——~—. Committee III (General Commercial Policy). Report . . . Havana, 
Document E/CONF.2/70, March 18, 1948. 84 p. mimeo. 
-_—-, —— . Committee IV (Restrictive Business Practices). Report . . . Havana, 


Document E/CONF.2/53, March 5, 1948. 13 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Committee V f senna deerme’ Commodity Agreements). Report 

. Havana, Document E/CONF.2/39, February 9, 1948. 16 p. mimeo. 

———. ——~—. Committee VI (Organization). Report . . . Havana, Document 

E/CONF.2/68 and addenda, March 17, 1948. 2 pts. mimeo. 
Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Fleytas, A. Linares. “Los Preliminares de la Conferencia de las Naciones Unidas 
sobre Comercio y Empleo.” Revista de Derecho Internacional, December 1947 
(Vol. 52, No. 194), p. 128-180. 


4 See also Specialized Agencies — International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
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Unrrep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council (7th session). Report on the Activities 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Lake 
Success, Document E/804, May 25, 1948. 13 p. mimeo. 
Covers first four months of 1948. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Boonstra, Clarence. “International Institute of Hylean Amazon - Established.” 
UNESCO National Commission News, July 1, 1948 (Vol. 2, No. 1), p. 1-2. 

Morra, Umberto. “L’organizzazione per lEducazione, la Scienza e la Cultura 
(Unesco).” La Comunitd Internazionale, October 1947 (Vol. 2, No. 4), p. 492-502. 

United States. Department of State. Second Session of the General Conference of 
UNESCO . . . Report of the United States Delegation. Washington, Government 
Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3062, International Organization 
and Conference Series IV, UNESCO 1), May 1948. 186 p. 35c. 


UNIVERSAL PostAL UNION 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council (7th session). Report of the Universal 
Postal Union. Lake Success, Document E/811, June 14, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 
Document transmitting “Administrative Report, 1947” to the Council. 


Worup HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM CoMMISSION ) 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council (7th session). Report of the Interim 
Commission of the World Health Organization. Lake Success, Document E/786, 
April 28, 1948. 19 p. mimeo. 
Wow d Health Organization. Interim Commission. “Fifth Session of the Interim Com- 
mission.” Chronicle of the World Health Organization. March 1948 (Vol. 2, No. 3), 
. 29-32. 
: . ———. Report . . . to the First World Health Assembly. Part I: Activities. 
Geneva, June 1948. 91 p. 25c. 
Appears as World Health Organization Official Records, No. 9. 
———. ———. Report . . . to the First World Health Assembly. Part II: Provisional 
Agenda, Documents and Recommendations. Geneva, May 1948. 127 p. 25c. 
Appears as World Health Organization Official Records, No. 10. 
———. ———. “Work of the Interim Commission: A General Review.” Chronicle of the 
World Health Organization, May 1948 (Vol. 2, No. 5), p. 75-106. 





Ill. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ArAB LEAGUE 
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